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Adam fitz William (d. 1238) 


ADAM FITZ WILLIAM was a Hertfordshire knight who, after being 
active in that county’s affaira for well over a decade, became a justice of 
the Bench in Hilary term 1232. He continued to serve as a justice in the 
Bench or on eyre until his sudden death about the middle of May 1238; 
from June 1234 to about May 1236 he was also one of the two joint 
escheators for the counties south of Trent. A tenant, and apparently a 
close confidant, of Robert fitz Walter, the leader of the baronial opposition 
to King John; a knight of good estates who played a prominent part in 
his county’s affairs; a justice who seems to have earned the regard of 
William de Raleigh, Bracton’s master; an administrator who helped to 
found the system of escheators; one whose chief executor was a great 
friend of Robert Groaseteste: such a man might seem to represent the 
knightly class of tbirteenth-century England at its best. But Adam's 
chief seat at Hatfield made him a close neighbour of the monks of St. 
Albans. Few of their knightly neighbours were beloved of that house. 
Moreover Matthew Paris and his immediate successor as chronicler 
observed a simple canon in dealing with royal justices. Those whose 
decisions had pleased the house received honourable obituaries. 'l'hose 
* who had caused offence to the house, and insulted the protomartyr, had 
to be.shown suffering for their ill deed; their deaths became the occasion 
for tracing the hand of the outraged protomartyr in their fate either 
temporal, as when they died suddenly and unprepared or miserably while 
travelling overseas, or eternal, as when they seemed to die full of years 
and honour. So Adam comes first in a group that was to include two 
senior justices of the court coram rege, William of York and Henry of Bath, 
and several puisne justices, notably Henry de la Mare and Roger de 
Whitchester. The obituary which Paris accorded Adam and his wife in 
the Gesta Abbatum merits a high place among the least charitable to come 
from a gall-steeped pen.! In the Chromica Majora Adam's death was 
merely mentioned, five years after the event, in company with that of an 
archdeacon, as a suitable pendant to the equally sudden though more 

1Gesta Abbatum, ed. T. Walsingham (3 vols., 1867-9), i. 306—7, in Chronica 
Mon. S. Albani, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser.), iv. | 
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dramatic death of another neighbour and enemy. Foss, covering the 
Record Commission publications thoroughly, noticed that Adam was on 
the baronial side in 1215-17, mistakenly suggested that his career as a 
justice lasted from 1225 to 1237 and noted that in 1234-6 he was an 
escheator. The Dictionary of National Biography omitted him. The 
following account of his career has been confined to the main printed or 
readily workable unprinted sources* and is intended to serve only until 
such time a8 more unpublished matter appears in print or unpublished 
sources can be examined more exhaustively. The largest unused source is 
local deeds, since few of those for Essex, Herts and Kent from the first 
half of the thirteenth century are in print or readily accessible in collections. 
Adam's family, which may have descended from Adam son of Hubert 
de Ryes, the Domesday Book mesne tenant of several of their Hertfordshire 
manors, did not acquire a toponymic surname. His grandfather was 
Simon fitz Adam, his father was William fitz Simon; his son was Simon 
fitz Adam; his grandson was John fitz Simon. Thereafter the family 
retained the name fitz Simon and remained of some standing in Hert- 
fordshire until it ended with co-heirs some years before 1428.3 The 
family's chief estate was a half fee in Hatfield, known from the time that 
the family became the fitz Simons as the manor of Symondshyde; it was 
held of the bishop of Ely's head manor of Hatfield.* But their greater 
interests were in fees held in Adam's day by Robert fitz Walter. Two of 
these were Herts fees which had passed before 1198 from the Valoynes by 
the marriage of Gunnora de Valoynes to Robert fitz Walter: Almshoe, in 
Ippolitts, near Hitchin, and Radwell, near Baldock.’ Adam joined in 
making presentations to Radwell in 1219 and 1223 and in 1221 successfully 
defended an action for dower there. From fitz Walter he held three of the 
castleguard fees of Dover castle: Graveley, near Stevenage, in Herts, 
Downe, in Shelve in Lenham, and Hartanger, in Barfreston, the last two 
in Kent." In 1225 Trinity term Adam intervened in a darrein presentment 
brought in the Bench by John fitz William of Graveley against Ralph fitz 


1Chronmica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (7 vols., Rolls Ser.), iv. 263. 

* AI] references to unpublished material are to documents in the Public Record 
Office. 

* Details of the descent are given in V.C.H. Herts., iii. 26, 245. There is a fuller 
account in East Herts. Arch. Soc. Trans., vii. 398—401; see also W. Farrer, Honors 
and Knights Fees, iii. 294-5. 

*V.C.H. Herts., iii. 106. 

š Ibid., pp. 26, 245. 

* Rotuli Hugonis de Welles (Canterbury and York Soc.), i. 161, iii. 427; Curia 
Regis Rolls, iv. 32, 153. 

1 Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. H. Hall (3 vols., Rolls Ser.), ii. 615, 722; Book 
of Fees, ii. 664, 677. Hall misidentified Downe as Lydden and Graveley as 
Graveney, co. Kent. F. W. Hardman, 'Castleguard service of Dover Castle’, 
Archaeologia Cantiana, xlix (1938), 96-107, usefully corrects the traditional 
account of the castleguard fees but is insufficiently critical of Hall’s dating and 
place identification and fails to trace the 12th-cent. descent of the fitx William fees. 
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William, a minor, about the church of Graveley.1 When the assize was taken 
the jurors said that Adam's grandfather, Simon fitz Adam, had presented 
the last parson, recently deceased, and that neither John's nor Ralph's an- 
cestors had ever presented.? So Adam recovered the church and thereupon 
made a presentation to it.2 In 1232 Michaelmas term he successfully 
defended a darrein presentment about the church of Chesfield, a chapelry 
of Graveley, which was brought by Robert de la Haye who held another 
manor there.* His lesser interests in Herts included rents at Waterships, 
in Hatfield just across the Lea valley from Symondshyde. In the 1235 
Herts eyre he secured for five marks the grant of ros. 104. rent there 
and at Radwellhead, in Radwell, and Titburst, in Aldenham, from Robert 
de Cranmere and his wife.5 In November 1236, by a conveyance with his 
fellow escheator Richard de la Lade, he obtained a grant of 7s. ad. rent 
in Waterships and a further 2s. 1d. rent there and in Bygrave.5 In Michael- 
mas term 1233 he was vouched to warrant in a widow’s claim for dower at 
Harpsfield, in St. Peter's, a little south of Symondshyde./ In Kent he 
also held + fee and yy fee and 20s. rent at Wateringbury, in the Medway 
valley, and was engaged in litigation about the latter holding in 1236.5 He 
obtained the lease of a virgate at Bearsted from Leeds priory but in 
litigation in 1225 successfully pleaded that he had never gained seisin of 
it? He probably held the estate at Royton, in Lenham, from St. Augus- 
tine's abbey, Canterbury, which in April 1250 was the subject of a settle- 
ment between his son Simon fitz Adam and the abbey.!? But there is 
nothing to show that he interested himself much in Kent affairs, while 
in February 1252 the family's connexions with Kent were practically 
severed when Simon fitz Adam and his wife Fina surrendered to Richard 
de Rokele the services due to them from their tenants in Downe, Shelve, 
Hartanger and Wateringbury in exchange for estates in several places in 
Essex. One of the towers of Dover castle was known as Fitzwilliam’s 
Tower and was presumably the tower guarded by the knights of his fees ;! 
but it is not clear whether the name is traditional. His Essex interests are 


1Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 445, also in Bracton's Note Book, ed. F. W. Maitland 
(3 vols., 1887), ii, case 706. V.C.H. Herts., iii. 9o, badly garbles this case. 
!Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 670. 
3 Rotult Hugonis de Welles, iii. 50. 
‘Curia Regis Rolls, xiv. 2124, also in Bracton’s Note Book, ii. 864. 
* C.P. a5(1), 85/16, no. 218: this 1s discussed in Kast Herts. Arch. Soc. Trans., 
X. 159-61. 
* C.P. 25(1), 85/17, no. 233. 
TK.B. 26/113, m. 11d. 
* Book of Fees, ii. 685; ; Close Rolls, 1234—7, p. 352. 
"Curia Regis Rolls, xi. 2046, xii. 293. 
lU Calendar of Kent Feet of Fines to 1272 (Kent Arch. Soc., Records Branch, xv), 
p. 231; cf. Black Book of St. Augustine, ed. G. J. Turner and H. E. Salter, p. 479. 
u Kent Fines, p. 409. 
48. P. H. Statham, History of the Castle, Town and Port of Dover (1899), p. 270, 
and plan (no. 16) facing p. 244. 
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less certain, and since Adam fitz William was a not uncommon name we 
cannot be sure of his identity in all cases. It is possible that it was he who 
in 1224 Trinity term was defending an action over a carucate at one of the 
Colnes;! and who in 1225 Michaelmas term appears as the tenant of an 
estate at Sible Hedingham.* When Robert fitz Walter's widow Rose was 
allocated dower in 1236 her portion included Adam's fee at Almshoe and 
another at Shelewe, which has been identified as Shellow Bowells ;? but it 
is possible that his Kentish fee at Shelve was intended. In 1233 Michael- 
mas term Henry de Cornhill, as keeper of the lands of Robert de St. 
John, was litigating against William de Wiggehale for a moiety of the - 
custody of the lands of William de ''horp.* In the pleadings it emerged 
that Adam fitz William and his (unnamed) wife had been coparceners 
with Robert but had released all their interests in the wardship to the 
defendant. It would seem from this that Adam's wife was by birth a 
St. John. 

Adam's grandfather, Simon fitz Adam, appears among the bishop of 
Ely's knights in Herts in the survey of fees in 1166.5 Since the clerk whom 
he presented to Graveley apparently lived until about 1224 it seems 
probable that he himself lived until the closing years of Henry II or the 
early years of Richard I. His son, William fitz Simon, appears active in 
county affairs as soon as legal records begin. He was among the knights 
serving on five Herts grand assize panels between the 1198 Herts eyre 
and Michaelmas term 1207; in 1200 he was on the panel about Robert 
fitz Walter's claim to Hertford castle." His Hatfield fee is among those in 
the list of the bishop of Ely’s fee in the survey of 1210-12.5 He presumably 
died between then and 1215. In the 1198 Herts eyre, like many other 
prominent men of the county, he had essoined of the common summons.’ 
His essoiner was Adam of Hatfield, who may well have been a tenant, 
but it is just possible that the essoiner was his son, in which case Adam 
would have been born about 1175 and have been in his sixties when he 
died. 

Matthew Paris's account of the dispute between St. Albans and Robert 
fitz Walter over the right to appoint the prior of Binham, co. Norfolk,” 
a dispute which began after Robert's return from the Irish expedition 
of 1210 and which was being litigated in the court coram rege between 


1Curia Regis Rolls, xi. 1693. 

* Tbid., xii. 1344. 

* Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 231. 

* E. B. 26/113, m. aad. 

* Red Book, i. 364. 

* Rotuli Curiae Regis (Record Comm.), i. 158; Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 142, iii. 5; 

iii. 307, iv. 258, 288; iv. 144, 205; V. 51. 

TIbid., i. 116. 

* Red Book, i1. 525-6. 

* Rotuli Curiae Regis, i. 171. 
1 Gesta Abbatum, i. 228. 
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1210 Michaelmas and 1212 Easter terms,! makes Adam the only one of 
Robert's associates who was privy to the burial of an allegedly forged 
charter. Paris's dates are vague but the burial seems to have taken place 
before the death of Abbot John on 17 July 1214 and probably when Robert 
fled the country at the end of 1212. Many years later, after Robert died, 
Adam surrendered the charter to the abbey.! We cannot be sure that 
Paris did not introduce Adam in the story ast an early date merely as 
part of the general blackening of his memory. However, nothing is more 
probable than that while his father was still alive and active in local affairs, 
Adam should have entered the service of his family's overlord and the 
most powerful magnate of the district. He was presumably on the baronial 
side throughout the troubles. Orders issued for the confiscation of his 
land at Shelve in September 1215 and at Hatfield in January 1216.% Order 
for the restoration of his Kentish landa on his return to fealty issued on 
9 August 1217.* 

Thereafter he was prominent in Hertfordshire affairs. He was com- 
missioned for three Herts assizes in the summer of 1220;5 in Michaelmas 
term 1220 he was one of four knights who bore the record of a case in the 
Herts county court to the Bench.* In 1222 he was commissioned for an 
assize at St. Albans. In March 1225 he was one of the taxation com- 
missioners in Essex and Herts for the administration of the fifteenth.® 
Later in the year there was a limited eyre for assizes and gaol delivery 
throughout the country; Adam was among those commissioned to sit with 
the circuit justices Hale and Duket for the sessions at Chelmsford and 
Hertford in June.® Between about 24 October and 16 November 1227 the 
first Essex eyre since 1218 was held by Martin de Pateshull and his 
colleagues, with William de Raleigh among the clerks.1° As with moet 
counties administered by a single sheriff, Essex and Herts had four 
coroners between them and Adam is in the list of those sworn at the end 
of the eyre. In this eyre he was concerned as elector or juror in seven 


1Curia Regis Rolls, vi. 52, 55-6, 133-4, 273, 284. 
1 Gesta Abbatum, i. 230. 
? Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (Record Comm.), i. 229, 245. 
* Ibid., i. 318. * Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1216-85, pp. 261-2. 
"Curia Regis Rolls, ix. 345. 
Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1316—25, p. 344. 
* Ibid., p. 563; Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 74b, 147. 
* Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 76b; cf. Curia Regis Rolls, xii, p. xiii. 
1° Justices Itinerant etc. roll 229, m. 30. In dealing with Raleigh’s career as a 
clerk (ante, xxvi. 168) the writer mentioned that Raleigh was present as a clerk 
in the Kent eyre which immediately preceded that of Essex but said that so far 
no reference to clerks had been found in the Essex roll. This reference has since 
been discovered. It is a note that on St. Martin's day (11 Nov.) William de Ralegh’ 
received 20 marks from Osbert Giffard de Luddesdun’, being payment dub for 
a fine made by Osbert at Westminster with his nephew; und is thus of a piece 
with numerous other evidences of Raleigh’s presence in courts held by Martin de 
Pateshull. 
z Ibid., m. 18. 
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grand assize panels and in a grand jury of thirty-six Essex knights which 
enquired into the liberties of Rochford.! One of his fellow coroners, 
Simon fitz Richard, had like him served a3 a commissioner in the visitation 
of 1225 and it is possible that both had held office as coroners for some 
years before 1227. In 1228 Adam was commissioned for an assize at St. 
Albans;* in 1230 he was commissioned for four Herts and one Essex 
assize.? 

At the beginning of Hilary term 1232 the holding of a Kent eyre had 
drawn away several of the regular Bench justices from Westminster and 
Adam was appointed as junior justice of the Bench. He is named in ten 
of the fourteen fines of the first return period, the octave of Hilary, 
covering 20-26 January, and in all those of the term thereafter. On 
25 January letters close issued for the election of a new coroner for Herts 
in his place.* He was at the Bench throughout Easter term 1232. He then 
accompanied William de Raleigh in the latter's eyre circuit in cos. 
Leicester (7-20 June) Warwick (23 June-3 July) and Northampton 
(8 July-4 August). Along with his two other junior colleagues, Richard 
Duket and Ralph fitz Reynold, he was granted an expense allowance of 
£10 for his circuit work on 26 July.“ In the Long vacation he was com- 
missioned to take Essex assizes at Colchester and Chelmsford on 
16 August? In the autumn he resumed his service with Raleigh in the 
eyres for cos. Bedford (23 September-6 October) and Buckingham 
(6-27 October), he and Duket being granted an expense allowance for 
this of ten marks on 13 November." The political situation created by 
Peter de Rivaux’s coup d'état caused the eyre visitation to be abandoned 
at this point and Adam returned to the Bench for the remainder of 
Michaelmas term 1232; in November he was commissioned along with 
one of Martin de Pateshull’s protégés, the Northants knight William de 
Insula, to deliver Colchester and Hertford gaols at Hertford.§ In Hilary 
term 1233 Adam did not reach the Bench until some time between 
27 January and 2 February, being present in eight of the ten fines of the 
quinzaine of Hilary and all thereafter. In the Lent vacation he and 
Ralph of Norwich were commissioned to take a Sussex assize at Horsham.* 
On the Monday in Low week (11 April) Raleigh and he sat for Norfolk 
assizes at Lynn; the record of this session is in Raleigh's plea roll for 
Hilary and the first period of Easter 1233 that was used by Bracton.!? They 
then returned to Westminster to take part briefly in the business of Easter 
term before journeying to Launceston to hold the first Cornish eyre since 
1201, which lasted, with the usual Whitsun adjournment, from 24 April to 
31 May and attracted the attention of the chroniclers because of the 


1Justices Itinerant etc. roll 229, ms. 2, 3, 7, 12d, 14. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1325-32, p. 217. ? [bid., pp. 353, 368, 446. 

*Close Rolls, 1231-4, p. 24. * Calendar of Liberate Rolls, 1226—40, p. 91. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 521-2. 

"Cal. Lib. Rolls, 1226—40, p. 189. * Patent Roll 17 Hen. III, m. 9d. 
* [bid., m. 7d. V Ibid.; K.B. 26/163, m. 10. 
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apprehension of the Cornishmen, who had no doubt come to believe that 
there might never be another eyre in their county.! He received an 
allowance of ten marks for this work? Raleigh and he did not arrive back 
at Westminster until Trinity term was well under way, being present in 
thirteen of the fourteen fines of the quinzaine of Trinity (12-18 June) and 
all thereafter. With the appointment of William of St. Edmunds, Adam 
had now ceased to be the junior Bench justice. When grants of buck 
were made to the justices on 15 July 1233 Adam was granted one from the 
forest of Essex.? In the Long vacation Raleigh and he were commissioned 
to take Essex assizes at Colchester on 4 August. On 9 September, with 
local knights, he was to take a Norfolk assize at Norwich and he was 
appointed sole justice with power to choose his colleagues for a Bucks 
assize at Dunstable on 6 October.5 At this time assizes for Surrey, Kent 
and Essex were often heard by Bench justices on a day during term time 
at such places within easy distance of Westminster as Lambeth, Greenwich 
and Stratford Langthorne. During Michaelmas term he and William of 
St. Edmunds were thus commissioned to take Kent assizes at Greenwich 
on 10 November and Essex assizes at Stratford on 12 November. He 
left the Bench a few days before the end of Michaelmas term, probably 
to take another Bucks assize at Dunstable on 25 November for which he 
had again been commissioned alone with power to choose his associates.’ 
He was present at the Bench throughout Hilary term 1234 and with 
Raleigh was commissioned to take Easex assizes at Stratford on 16 Feb- 
ruary.® This was his last known commission with Raleigh; during the 

preceding two years Raleigh had been far more often associated with 
Adam than with any other justice. Adam also received commissions to 
take an Oxford assize at Oxford on 2 February along with local knights, 
to take Norfolk assizes and deliver the gaol at Norwich with William of 
St. Edmunds on g February and to deliver Canterbury gaol with two 
Kentish knights on 28 February; but whether the first two commissions, 
which fell within term time, were carried out on the appointed dates or 
at some later time in the Lent vacation is not certain.? 

For the next two years his associate in commissions was usually William 
of St. Edmunds, a man who served as Bench and eyre justice on various 
occasions between 1232 and 1245, was a justice of the Jews between 
1240 and 1244 and served on some diplomatic missions at other times. In 
the Lent vacation 1234 Adam and he were commissioned to visit the 
countess of Essex at Pleshey to hear a Bucks plea that had been brought 
against her. In Low week 1234 they were to take assizés at Cambridge 
on 1 and 2 May, to take Suffolk assizes at Catteshull on 4 May and to take 


1 Annales Monastici (Rolls Ser.), i. 90, iii. 135. 


*Cal. Lab. Rolls, 1226-40, p. 208. *Close Rolls, 1231-4, p. 240. 
‘Patent Roll 17 Hen. III, ms. 4d, 3d. * Ibid., m. 3d. * Ibid., m. ad. 
"Patent Roll 18 Hen. III, m. 17d. 3 Ibid. 


‘Patent Rolls 17 Hen. III, m. ad, 18 Hen. III, m. 17d. 
Close Rolls, 1331—4, p. 550. 
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Herts assizes and deliver the abbot of St. Albans’ gaol at St. Albans on 
their way back from Suffolk. During Easter term the two were com- 
missioned to take Surrey assizes at Lambeth on 14 May. Meanwhile 
the political movements that broke the regime of Peter de Rivaux reached 
their climax in the Council of Gloucester, which opened on 23 May. 
The Bench stood adjourned for the whole of the period of Easter five 
weeks, covering 28 May-1 June, and probably a few days longer. But 
both Raleigh and Adam left Westminster before their colleagues for they 
are named in only ten of the fifteen fines of Easter one month, covering 
21-27 May. Raleigh took his Bench plea roll with him; although that 
roll is lost we know from Bracton’s extracts from it that it contained the 
record of the judgment reversing the outlawry of Hubert de Burgh’s 
rescuers, a judgment which Raleigh delivered at Gloucester in the name 
of their peers on 27 May.? From then until some time between February 
and May 1239 Raleigh was to be the senior and only professional justice 
of the court coram rege, with the household stewards as his colleagues. 
In a list concerned with another act of the Council of Gloucester Adam 
appears with his Bench colleagues Robert de Lexinton, William of York 
and Ralph of Norwich.* Unlike them he did not return to Westminster 
for the short concluding session of Easter term. 

The last days of May and the beginning of June 1234 saw a considerable 
number of changes made in appointments in the royal service as part of 
the reaction from the de Rivaux regime. Among these was the appointment 
on 6 June of Adam and Richard de la Lade, an official from the great 
Clare estates, as escheators for the counties south of the 'Trent.5 The effect 
of the appointment was to continue the central control of escheats and 
wardships, introduced under Peter de Rivaux, by permanent officers 
alone responsible for this business. Richard de la Lade was one of those 
who had worked under the de Rivaux regime and seems to have been the 
administrative expert of the partnership. Adam seems to have been 
joined with him as one of the leading legal experts who was acceptable to 
the earls and barons. During che two years in which he was active most 
of the mandates which Adam received as escheator were addressed to him 
and Richard jointly. Those addressed to Adam alone appear to have 
been mandates concerned with two special keeperships which he held 
during this time." From 11 June 1234 to 11 June 1235 he was keeper of 


1Patent Roll 18 Hen. III, m. 16d. 

? Ibid. 

3 Bracton’s Note Book, ii, case 857; Chronica Majora, vi. 74. 

* KB. 26/115B, m. 2. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 54. 

“Close Rolls, I231—4, pp. 463,471, 481-3, 492, 497-8, 503, 507-9, 514, 518, 
521, 529, 535-9, 579, 588; Close Rolls, 1234-7, 12; 17, 45; 26; 47; 56, 224; 57; 
78; 80; 91; 105; 106; 114; 209; 223; 226, 230; 249 (the related entries are grouped); 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 62, 70, 100-1, 131-2, 134. 

"Close Rolls, 1231-4, p. 580; Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 50, 58, 130, 205, 251-2, 
257, 278, 406. 
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the honor of Rayleigh and of Hadleigh castle, co. Essex, until that former 
possession of Hubert de Burgh was returned to its owner; for this he 
received an allowance of {10.1 When the fitz Walter lands came to the 
Crown’s keeping on the death of Robert fitz Walter on 9 December 1235, 
Adam, probably because of his former position in the baron’s household, 
was more concerned with their administration than his fellow escheator 
and received a special allowance for his clerk who was responsible for 
looking after them.? By contrast, Richard de la Lade received many 
mandates addressed to himself alone and since he had no other duties he 
must have been the officer principally concerned with organizing the 
business of the escheateries. 

One episode of Adam's escheatorship is nowhere reflected in the records. 
On the death of Abbot William on 24 February 1235 the monks of St. 
Albans decided to make a composition for the right to have the custody 
of their abbey during the vacancy.? Their fine of {£200 for this purpose 
was accepted on 3 April, half to be paid at Easter and half at Michaelmas ;* 
the payments were made by the stipulated dates.5 


The monks [writes Matthew Paris] rejoiced that they were not to be enmeahed 
in the nets of royal satellites. But there was a knight, Adam fitz William by 
name, rich but desirous of being richer, lord of Hatfield (not far from Sandridge) 
and then the king’s escheator. In complete ignorance of the suing out [of their 
privilege] he came to St. Albana, dragging with him a great horde of his rustics 
whom, on turning out the existing officere, he propoeed to put into all the 
abbey's bailiwicks. On arriving, mightily puffed up, he bellowed out; but on 
inspecting the king’s letters, and assuring himself of the truth of the matter, 
he went away, sad and silent, like one struck by the hammer of contradiction. 
This we insert here so that posterity may know what misery and servitude it is 
to lie under the will of such satellites who, while they are reputed to be the 
king’s faithful servants, seek their own profits by fair means and foul. For we 
know from what is given below how much harm of various sorts this impoetor— 
a neighbour, well known and on familiar terms with ua—tried to heap on this 
church.® 


In 1234 Trinity term Adam left early, being present in only nine of the 
fifteen fines of Trinity three weeks, covering 9-15 July, and in none of 
those of Trinity one month. In Trinity week before term began, on 
23 June, he was commissioned for assizes at Cambridge with local knights 
and was similarly commissioned to take an Essex assize at Stratford on 
2 August. In the autumn the fourth eyre visitation of the reign began. 
It lasted two years and during the first of these there were no Bench 
sessions at Westminster, the business normally transacted there being, as 
usual, conducted as foreign plea business in the eyres. Adam accompanied 


1Close Rolls, 1231—4, p. 454; Cal. Lib. Rolls, HS p. 258. 

2Cal. Lab. Rolls, 1226-40, p. 258. Gesta Abbatum, i. 306—7. 
*Fine Roll 19 Hen. III, m. 1o. * Pipe Roll 19 Hen. III, rot. 7d. 
* Gesta Abbatum, i. 306—7. 

"Patent Roll 18 Hen. III, ms. 16d, 11d. 
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Thomas de Muleton and Robert de Lexinton in their eyres of Norfolk 
(15 September-5 November) and Suffolk (10 November-14 December 
1234 and 14 January 1235). He continued under Lexinton in the eyres 
of Essex (14 January-9 February 1235), Herts (11-29 April), Middlesex 
(6-12 May), a special session at St. Albans (17-18 May), Cambridge 
(10-17 June) and Huntingdon (1-15 July). On 3 January 1235 he was 
granted a yearly salary of £20 and does not seem to have received any 
additional expense allowances during the circuit! On 21 May he received 
a grant of ten oaks from Kent; this and a grant on 17 December of twenty 
oaks from the royal woods in the Weald are the only pieces of evidence to 
suggest that he resided at times at his manor of Shelve, in Lenham.? 
His own roll for the foreign pleas business only of the last four eyres 
survives.! On 16 August Lexinton and he, with the household steward 
Ralph fitz Nicholas, held a short session at Westminster coram rege for a 
few cases adjourned thither from their eyre circuit of the preceding 
summer. The record of business done is in the same roll, headed simply 
‘Pleas at Westminster on the morrow of the Assumption in the rgth 
year’,* but a final concord from this session, preserved among the main 
series of coram rege fines for Henry IIL,5 shows the presence of the king 
and household steward. Some criminal business had been left outstanding 
when the justices had left Norfolk and Suffolk; for this and for recently 
brought possessory assizes from these counties Adam sat at Thetford on 
9 September 1235 and a few subsequent days, with three local knights as 
colleagues. His plea roll for this session survives ;’ the main hand in it is 
the main hand of his foreign pleas eyre roll and some of the subsidiary 
hands are also common to both rolls. On 3o September he was com- 
missioned to sit at Stratford for an Essex assize with associates of his own 
choosing.® He rejoined Lexinton at Reading on 6 October for the opening 
of the Berks eyre; but the fines show him present only for the first week 
and a single foreign plea heard then concludes the business in his circuit 
roll* During the rest of the year we have no certain evidence of his 
activity. It is possible that the duties of his escheatorship claimed him. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 87. 

1Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 94, 217. 

Justices Itinerant etc. roll 80. It is the earliest example of a foreign pleas eyre 
roll, since such business was not regularly accorded a separate roll until the eyre 
visitation of 1247-9. It lacks one or more membranes at the beginning. Because 
of its contents it was included by Arthur Agarde among the Bench plea rolls. 
From about 1835 to 1888 it was included in the coram rege rolls, Hen. III. It 
was then mistakenly moved to its present class as a Cambridgeshire roll. It con- 
tains the foreign pleas of the eyres of: Herts, ms. 1-6d; Middlesex, ms. A 
Cambridge, ms. 12-19; Huntingdon, ms. 19d-23. 

*J.L. 1/80, m. a5. 

* C.P. as(1), 384/18, no. 52. 

*Patent Roll 19 Hen. III, ms. 6d, sd. 

T Justices Itinerant roll 1173. 

* Patent Roll 19 Hen. HI, m. 4d. * J.1. 1/80, m. 24. 
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` The Bench resumed its sessions in Michaelmas term 1235 but because 
of the eyres its business was small and the senior justice, Thomas de 
Muleton, had as colleagues two newcomers in William de Culworth and 
John de Kirkby. The composition of the court in Hilary term 1236 is 
obscure. This is one of five terms under Henry III for which fewer than 
seven final concords survive and, unlike the four others, the evidence of 
the four surviving fines is confusing and contradictory. Of the two fines 
of the octave, a Kent fine has the three justices of Michaelmas term only 
while a Gloucestershire fine adds Adam to them, after Muleton. By 
themselves, these two fines suggest that the court at the opening of the 
term was composed of the three justices who had sat in the previous term 
and that Adam arrived after business had begun. But the Essex fine of 
the morrow of Candlemas (3-8 February) has Lexinton, York, Adam and 
Culworth, while the Norfolk fine of the octave of Candlemas (9-15 Feb- 
ruary) has Lexinton, York, Adam and William of St. Edmunds: York was 
on eyre in Hampshire up to the end of the period of the octave of Candlemas 
' and Lexinton was on eyre in Wiltshire up to the Monday after Ash 
Wednesday (18 Febrqary); moreover, these justices were sitting at just 
these periods a year later, in Hilary term 1237. Clearly there is either a 
mistake or an element of fiction in the two last fines. One can suggest, 
tentatively, no more than that the justices of Hilary term 1236 were those 
who had sat in Michaelmas 1235, that Adam joined them after the 
beginning of the term and that William of St. Edmunds may have done 
80 also. This failure to establish the composition of the court is particularly 
disappointing because of a well-known case which happened then.! The 
abbot of St. Augustine's, Bristol, was due to appear in the Bench on the 
octave of Hilary 1236 to defend an action of quare impedit brought by 
Thomas de Berkeley. He neither appeared nor sent an attorney. The court 
adjudged him to be in default; in so doing it erred, since the next stage 
of process in such an action was a writ for attachment, to be followed, if 
the defendant was still contumacious, by a reattachment and then a 
habeas corpus. The abbot therefore petitioned the king. The court 
coram rege heard his complaint, apparently in Easter week; it revoked the 
Bench judgment after it had heard the justices declare that they had 
acted according to the best of their knowledge. The action itself was 
eventually composed by an enrolled final concord. On 12 April 1236, the 
day before the opening of the Easter Bench term, two mandates issued. 
One summoned Adam to sit in the Bench; the other, addressed to Muleton 
and his fellows, ordered them not to give judgment in any case where they 
were in doubt and the matter was not plain without first obtaining the 
king's assent. The abbot's case and these two mandates seem to go together. 
Räleigh, the senior justice coram rege and the king's chief adviser in legal 
matters, must have been mainly responsible for the decisions. An error 
of the Bench, weakened by the absence of its most outstanding experts 


1Bracton’s Note Book, iii, case 1166. * Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 348. 
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on eyre, is corrected; an order is issued to prevent future mistakes of ` 
the sort; a justice for whom Raleigh had a high regard is recalled to 
afforce the weakened court. It is clear from the order to Adam that he 
cannot have been present for part, perhaps the greater part, of Hilary 
term. Moreover, it is just at this time, in May 1236, that the flow of 
mandates addressed to Adam as an escheator ceases; at the same time 
Culworth relinquished his shrievalty of Essex and Herts: presumably 
these two were to hold no other office which might interfere with their 
work at Westminster, at least until such time as the end of the eyre 
visitation brought Lexinton, York and Norwich back to the Bench. 

Adam, with Muleton as his senior and Culworth and Kirkby as his 
juniors, was present throughout Easter and Trinity terms 1236. The 
handa of the surviving roll for Easter term, by their correspondence with 
the hands in Adam's foreign pleas and Thetford rolls of 1235, indicate 
that this was his roll! It includes a Surrey assize taken by Muleton and 
him at Lambeth on 27 April? Probably because it was compiled by Adam's 
clerks, there are several references in this roll to the notes of final concords 
being held by Muleton’s clerk, Reynold de Risinges. Such references 
had been common in the previous decade but this is the latest roll in 
which they occur in any number. T'he final concords of Trinity term are 
unusual in that twelve out of the surviving forty-four have endorsements 
indicating that the money due for the making of the chirographs was to 
be answered for by one of two clerks: Roger de Whitchester, who was to 
become the keeper of the Bench writs and rolls in the next decade, and 
William of Holbeach, who was Culworth's clerk.* 

Save that he is absent from one of the five fines of the quinzaine of 
St. Martin 1236, Adam is present throughout the terms from Michaelmas 
1236 to Hilary 1238. From August 1236 practically all his assize and gaol 
delivery commissions were carried out with Culworth as his colleague. 
William de Culworth was one of several Northamptonshire men who 
became justices during the first half of Henry III's reign. His chief 
estates, of fees at Culworth and Sulgrave, co. Northants, and 4 fee at 
Ellington, in Maidenhead, co. Berks, were held of the Pinkeny barony.* 
He also had holdings in Northants at Weedon Lois and Wappenham 
which in 1241 he exchanged for $ fee at Overthorpe.? His Essex interests 
are less certainly known but he presumably held lands there before 
acquiring, in 1237, rents in Great Waltham, near Chelmsford, held of the 
earl of Essex and Hereford." In April 1226 he obtained the wardship of 
the daughters and heirs of Brian le Ewer, with their lands in Surrey, 
Essex, Suffolk and Yorkshire;* by 1235 the two girls appear with Essex 


JK.B. 26/116A. 3 [bid., m. 10; cf. Patent Roll a0 Hen. III, m. xod. 
* K..B. a6/116À, ms. 4, 4d, 7, rad, 14d. 

* Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., xxxv. 105. 

* Book of Fees, i. 305, 579. * C.P. a5(1), 173/33, no. 457. 
1 Essex Fines 1182-1372, ed. R. E. G. Kirk, p. 117. 

* Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 106; Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 2612. 
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husbands.! On the baronial side in the troubles,? William became sheriff 
of Essex and Herts in 1224, having previously served as under-sheriff; he 
continued in office up to the time of Peter de Rivaux's coup d'état in 
July 1232. As coroner and sheriff Adam and he must have been closely 
associated for many years. From 6 May 1233 to 2 May 1234 Culworth 
was sheriff of Berks. The changes brought about by the end of de Rivaux's 
regime sent him back to Essex and Herts, from 29 May 1234 to 3 May 1236. 
Meanwhile he was promoted to be a justice of the Bench in Michaelmas 
term 1235. He continued to serve as a justice of the Bench and on eyre, 
with a salary of /20,? until his sudden death about 8 July 1242, towards 
the end of that year's Trinity term.* From Michaelmas 1240 onwards 
he was again doubling this office with a shrievalty, that of Northampton- 
shire. He left a widow, Phillipa, and a son, William, who was of age at 
his father’s death and rendered his father’s last account as sheriff.’ 

On 1 June 1236, during Trinity term, Adam was commissioned with 
Hugh Giffard, constable of the Tower, to take Essex assizes at Stratford.* 
In August he and Culworth, with local knights, were commissioned for 
Essex assizes at Waltham." During Michaelmas term they were com- 
missioned to take Kent assizes at Greenwich on 12 November, to take an 
Essex assize at Colchester on 25 November and at some convenient date 
to deliver Colchester gaol at Chelmsford.9 In Hilary term 1237 they were 
commissioned to take an Essex assize at Stratford on 20 January.’ In 
Easter term they were commissioned to take Surrey assizes at Lambeth 
on 3 May. In Trinity term they were commissioned for Essex assizes 
at Stratford on 21 and 28 June and 8 July." In the Long vacation they 
were commissioned, with local knights, for gaol deliveries at Colchester 
and at Nayland, co. Suffolk, in August. These are the last commissions 
recorded for Adam: in contrast to previous years he received none for 
the Christmas vacation of 1237-8 nor for the Lent vacation 1238 nor any 
for the home counties in term time. In the Long vacation of 1237 he was 
also the senior taxation commissioner in Herts for the collection of the 


! Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 87" 

* Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 323b. 

* Although the letters patent for his salary are dated 14 Nov. 1237, Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1232-47, p. 204, his first liberate issued on 8 Feb. 1237 for the whole year 
20 Hen. III (1235-6), Cal. Lib. Rolls, 1226—1240, p. 255. Others for yearly or 
balf-yearly payments are ibid., pp. 295, 376, 437, 460, 498, and Cal. Lib. Rolls, 
1240—5, p. 50. 

“He was present in all fines to the octave of St. Jobn (1—7 July) and absent from 
all those later. 

* Book of Fees, ii. 931, 938, 943, 945, 949, 954. 

*Patent Roll 20 Hen. III, m. rad. 

1 Ibid., m. 4d. 

* Ibid., m. 2d; Patent Roll a1 Hen. III, m. 13d. 

*Patent Roll 21 Hen. III, m. 13d. 

1 [bid., ms. x1d, rod. 

1 Ibid., ms. gd, 8d, 7d. 

1 Ibid., ms. 7d, 5d. 
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thirtieth.! Late in 1237 or early in 1238 he fined eighty marks for the 
wardship and marriage of the lands and heir of the Essex knight, Robert 
de Tilbury; as usual with royal servants who drew a regular salary, his 
annual salary was offset against the Crown debt, so that by Easter 1238 
£20 of this debt had been discharged.! He was present in all the fines 
of Easter term 1238 up to Easter one month and in nine of the ten from 
the last period of the term, the morrow of the Ascension (14-20 May). 
Cornwall and Devon had been left out of the eyre visitation of 1234-6. 
Commissions and summons for their eyres, to open on 31 May at 
Launceston, issued on 8 April, with Adam as next senior to William 
of York; about 16 May an anticipatory liberate issued for Adam to receive 
an expense allowance of £10 for his work on eyre.? His death must have 
taken place between 16 and 19 May, for on 20 May, on his decease, the 
Tilbury werdship was granted to John Mansel, recently king's remem- 
brancer in the exchequer and on the threshold of his enormously successful 
career.* On 24 May, William of St. Edmunds was commissioned in Adam's 
place for the eyres.* The vacancy left in the Bench by his death was filled 
by the promotion of Henry of Bath at the beginning of Trinity term. The 
exchequer, according to its normal conservative practice, retained in the 
pipe rolls the debit balance of fifty marks against him for the Tilbury 
wardship until on 12 February 1242 his son Simon fitz Adam obtained 
letters cancelling it because of the grant made to Mansel immediately on 
his father's death.* 

'The news of Adam's death must have been received with great satisfac- 
tion by Matthew Paris, whose lapidary phrases contrived to kill two birds 
with one stone by taking the opportunity to remark the fallibility of that 
enemy of monastic privilege, Robert Grossteste :? 


Adam fitz William, a man of the very shrewdest sort in worldly affairs and the 
riches which come from them, and of the very greatest foreaight in conserving 
what he had acquired; who because of his wisdom had been appointed a Justice 
of the Bench: baving schemed by every means to do harm to the church of 
St. Alban, went to bed one night, well dined, only to die suddenly before day- 
break, intestate and with his wife hardly aware of what happened. William de 
Culworth, his colleague, friend and fellow justice, who was a very great friend 
of the bishop of Lincoln, lying out of loyalty affirmed before the bishop that 
Adam, while yet alive, had appointed him proctor and executor of his testament. 
So the goods, which abounded beyond measure, were allowed to be distributed 
among his kin and he was held to have been testate. Moreover Adam's wife, 
the agent and author of his hardness of heart, being pregnant by her husband, 
died miserably a few days later in childbirth, with her still-born eon. Further- 
more, both in his despatch box and in hers there were found writs of novel 


1Close Rolls, 1234—7, p. 547. *Pipe Roll 22 Hen. III, rot. 11d. 
* Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 125; Cal. Lib. Rolls, 1326—40, p. 331. 

4CaL Pat. Rolls, 1232—47, p. 220; Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 54. 

VCal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 221. 

Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 391. TGesta Abbatum, i. 329-30. 
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disseisin, acquired only a little before for the great harm of the church of St. 
Alban. 


Adam was indeed contemplating litigation against the abbey, for in the 
winter of 1237-8 a commission issued to William de Culworth and three 
local knights to take at Hertford on the quinzaine of Hilary 1238 an assize 
of nuisance brought by Adam against the abbot about a dyke raised in 
Radwell and Norton to the damage of his free tenement there.1 Apparently 
he hesitated, for this assize was not taken; but another commission issued 
to the same justices for the same matter with the altered date of the octave 
of Trinity: by which time he was dead, so that the commission lapsed. 
Adam's wife, of whose christian name we remain ignorant, was not 
joined with him according to the commission but it is possible that she 
may have been joined in a separate writ. So Paris was able to close Adam's 
career to the complete edification of his fellow monks, leaving to the 
rough notes of the Addttamenca the fact that Adam had made at least one 
benefaction to the abbey, of a silk cloth.* One can readily understand 
Paris's standpoint, that of an historiographer of a great and greatly 
privileged, therefore highly vulnerable, religious foundation; one can 
appreciate the impression which the successful career of a knightly 
neighbour would make on such a foundation, an impression which a really 
substantial benefaction might have cancelled. But neither with Adam fitz 
William nor with many of the other royal servants of Henry III’s day 
can one allow the impression received from such a viewpoint to stand as 
if it were an objective estimate of the men whom with consummate 
artistry Paris characterized ; never without the hint, acceptable to a celibate 
audience, that those who were married, like Adam, Geoffrey de Childwick 
and Henry of Bath, had wives worse than themselves. 


C. A. F. MEEKINGS 
1Patent Roll 22 Hen. III, m. rid. The second commission was entered by 


amending the appointed date in the first. 
*Chromica Majora, vi. 390. 


Louis XIV and the Grand Alliance 1705-10 


THE WAR OF THE Spanish Succession was an unconscionable time in 
ending. Why this was so is still a matter of debate. The debate usually 
centres upon the failure to make peace in 1709 or 1710, when the allies 
were offered terms that conceded all, and indeed rather more than all, 
that they could reasonably expect. Only the allies’ insistence—so it would 
seem—upon a requirement that many at the time thought barbarous 
prolonged the war. 'To blame the allies for their intransigence is easy;. 
to explain that intransigence is much more difficult; in fact, it is well-nigh 
impossible, if attention be confined to the years 1709-10. Account must 
be taken of much that had happened earlier, if we are to understand the 
minds of the allied leaders. Fortunately the available documents tell us 
pretty clearly what were the thoughts and feeling of Anthony Heinsius, 
the Grand Pensionary of Holland and the outstanding political personality 
in the Dutch Republic; and, among Englishmen, of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. None of them was stupid; all were well-informed and were 
vividly conscious of. the circumstances in which the war had started. 
England and the Republic had also the house of Habsburg—that expres- 
sion must serve for want of a better—as their ally. The Emperor Leopold 
died in 1705, to be succeeded on the imperial throne and as ruler of the 
Habsburg dominions in central Europe by his elder son, Joseph; his 
younger son, Charles, was recognized by England and the Republic as 
king of Spain in 1703. All three had that pride and faith in the greatness 
of the house of Habsburg that had become a family characteristic. None 
had more than moderate ability. 'l'hey were obstinate enemies and 
irritating allies. But, though their views could not be disregarded at 
earlier stages, it was not until 1709 that the Habsburgs were directly 
concerned with the negotiations here discussed, and even then their 
influence on events was not decisive. Moreover, the policy of the Habs- 
burgs is easy to understand, it is the policy of England and the Republic 
that requires explanation. 

The war started as a Habsburg-Bourbon quarrel. Leopold and his sons 
were firmly persuaded that they had been robbed of their lawful in- 
beritance, when Louis XIV accepted the will of Charles II of Spain that 
designated Louis's grandson Philip, duke of Anjou, as heir to all the 
Spanish dominions. To these Leopold claimed to be the rightful heir, 
though he was prepared to cede his rights to his younger son, Charles. 
That the whole Spanish inheritance could be secured Leopold scarcely 
dared to hope; what he desperately wanted, and thought he might get, 
were the Spanish dominions in Italy, in particular the Milanese; for that 
he was prepared to fight against all odds, and hostilities actually began by 
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a Habsburg attempt to occupy the Milanese a year or 80 before the out- 
break of the main war.t Leopold, however, did not begin fighting without 
good hope of getting allies. Both England and the Dutch Republic had 
grievances of their own against the Bourbons, and in September 1701 
they made an alliance with the emperor. Here mention need be made 
only of certain articles of the treaty; firstly, a reasonable satisfaction was 
to be obtained for Leopold, such satisfaction to consist of the Spanish 
possessions in Italy and of the Low Countries, which last, however, were 
to serve as a barrier for the Dutch Republic; the clause relating to the 
barrier was deliberately made obscure, because any attempt at precision 
would have made agreement impossible. Secondly—a point often ignored 
—when the allies had obtained a settlement to their liking, they were to 
guarantee it jointly and severally. Thirdly, an additional article was 
inserted some months later. Shortly after the signature of the main treaty 
James II had died, and Louis XIV had promptly recognized the Old 
Pretender as king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. This had aroused 
great indignation in England and a demand had been made for the addition 
of a supplementary article to the Grand Alliance of 1701, whereby the 
allies bound themselves to secure satisfaction to England for Louis's 
insult. The Dutch made no demur, but the emperor agreed only after 
great pressure.* 

The importance of this last article was twofold; firstly, it committed the 
alies to the pursuit of a specifically English war aim, and so made it 
inevitable, whatever some Englishmen might argue, that England take 
part in the war as a principal, instead of as an auxiliary. Secondly, it made 
the conclusion of peace much more difficult. For Louis refused to 
recognize Anne, when William died. Henceforth he treated the Pretender 
as king of England; Anne he referred to as the ‘Princess of Denmark’. 
Her name was not even mentioned in his declaration of war on England. 
As long as Louis continued to take this line there could be no peace. 
Anne gave a pretty clear indication of her attitude when, in 1703, she 
refused to conclude a cartel for the exchange of prisoners of war because 
her plenipotentiary, Lord Cutts, was denied by the French plenipotentiary, 
Marshal de Boufflers, a designation that would have implied a French 
recognition of Anne.? Louis, however, almost from the first was prepared 


1A, Gaedeke, Die Politik Oesterreichs in der Spanischen Erbfolgfrage (a vols., 
Leipzig, 1877), ii. 170—204. (second numbers), conference protocols; G. von Antal 
and J. C. H. de Pater, Weensche Gexantschapsberichten (Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatiën 79, The Hague, 1934), ii. 65, 71, 73, 80, 93, 104. 

*For scholarly texts of the Grand Alliance and good accounts of its making 
sec À. F. Pribram, Oesterreichische Staaisverirdge: England (Innsbruck, 1907), 
i. 210 sgq., and H. Ritter von Srbik, Oesterreichische Staatsvertráge: Niederlande 
(Vienna, 1912), i. 333 599. 

3G. de Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire du XVIIIe siècle (and edn. 
14. vols., The Hague, 1724-40), ii. 408 sgg.; Philippe de Courcillon, marquis de 
Dangesu, Fournal (19 vols., Paris, 1854-60), ix. 190 (hereafter referred to as 
Dangeau). ‘ 
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to envisage an eventual recognition of Anne as part of a peace settlement. 
He had already, though only after long hesitation and with great reluctance, 
brought himself to recognize William. To sacrifice his principles a 
second time would be less painful. It is significant that the diarist, 
Dangeau, who faithfully reflected opinion at Louis's court, when he 
mentioned Anne, usually referred to her as Queen Anne, though not as 
the queen of England.* But, until Louis was ready to climb down, it was 
extremely difficult for him to make formal overtures to England. That 
Louis must have understood from the first, but it would be interesting 
to know, though there seems to be no way of finding out, whether he was 
also aware of another fact. In the war of 1689-97 Louis, who so long 
refused to recognize William and even refused to allow any French 
plenipotentiary to confer with an English plenipotentiary, in fact con- 
ducted serious negotiations with William from 1693 until the final settle- 
ment. What happened was that French plenipotentiaries negotiated with 
Dutchmen, who were rightly taken by Louis to be informed of William's 
views. William, in fact, could authorize these Dutchmen to commit both 
England and the Republic; once the maritime powers had reached agree- 
ment with France, the‘other members of the anti-French coalition could 
scarcely do other than accept any terms not manifestly unreasonable that 
these three had agreed upon. During the earlier part of the war of the 
Spanish Succession, Louis when he sought peace was virtually reduced to 
approaching the Dutch Republic alone. Any approaches he might make 
to the Habsburgs were doomed to failure by the exorbitance of their 
demands. Approaches to the Dutch Republic meant, either directly or 
indirectly, approaches to Heinsius, who was thereby placed in an extra- 
ordinarily difficult poeition. Heinsius, for many years William's trusted 
collaborator, knew as much about foreign affairs as any man save Louis 
himself. His character, ability, and experience gave him enormous 
influence in the Republic, but he was not, and did not wish to be, a 
dictator. Cautious by nature, he had been made particularly suspicious 
of France by the events he had witnessed, in particular by Louis’s breach 
of the Partition Treaty of 1700. Only his conviction that vital Dutch 
interests were at stake had induced him to support a declaration of war 
on France in 1702. He wanted peace, as soon as a good one could be had, 
and made no secret of his wish. But he was convinced that the Republic 
must maintain her alliance with England. Whatever Louis might hope, 
Heinsius was the last man to consider a peace tbat meant leaving England 
in the lurch. Moreover, Louis's attitude to Anne made it doubly important 


11 have discussed this matter in ‘Louis XIV and William III, 1689—1697', 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxvi. 37 sqq. 

*Dangeau, viii. 372, 376, 420, 433, 464; ix. 190, 262, 316, 377, 408, 426, 429; 
I. 47, 116, 119, 200; Xi. 203, 235, 479; Xii. 94, III, 116, 139, 222, 290, 345, 351, 
357; xiii. 104, 203, 214, 263, 266, 271, 282, 289, 298, 345, 371, 400, 483, 487. 

* Tor Franco-Austrian relations in this period see M. Braubach, Versailles und 
Wien von Ludwig XIV bis Kawmitx (Bonn, 1952), pp. 27 sqq. 
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for Heinsius to avoid even the suspicion of disloyalty to the ties that bound 
the Republic to England. 

Granted Louis's devotion to the divine right of kings, his reluctance to 
recognize Anne is no matter for surprise. What is rather odd is that 
Louis believed that William had exercised a despotic and detested authority 
in the Republic and that, soon after William's decease, the Dutch would 
be glad to seek the friendship of France, if not unconditionally, at least in 
return for a few economic concessions. It is very odd, in view of Louis’s 
experience, that taken as a whole his approaches to the Republic show 
great ineptitude. Almost from the beginning of the war, a stream of 
persons, either only semi-officially authorized or not authorized at all, 
began to try to start a negotiation. Among these were both neutrals and 
Dutchmen, some acting in accordance with Louis's wishes, some just 
trying to appear important, perhape in the hope that they might get money 
out of Louis or the Dutch or out of both. It is true that belligerents in those 
days often made use of such agents. But Louis used, or appeared to use, 
so many, that the Dutch became inclined to believe either that he wanted 
peace very badly or that he was merely trying to split the allies or to stir 
up dissension in the Republic itself. For it must be remembered that, 
owing to the excellence of the Dutch intelligence service, more was known 
about the activities of those who concerned themselves with negotiations 
than Louis perhaps realized.! Another thing also harmed Louis. He did 
not leave the conduct of all negotiations in the hands of his able foreign 
minister, Torcy. Chamillard, his minister of war until the middle of 1709, 
supervised the conduct of certain negotiations. It even happened that 
Chamillard. and Torcy were engaged in the conduct of different negotia- 
tions at the same time. What made matters worse was that Chamillard 
was a very stupid man. The chief results of his activities were that Torcy 
was exasperated and that Dutch mistrust of Louis was deepened.* 

It is only fair to add that the expansion of allied war aims made a settle- 
ment more difficult. The Grand Alliance of 1701 outlined a minimum 
programme that the allies were unlikely to cut down unless they sustained 
great reverses. ‘These did not occur, and in 1703 they committed them- 
selves to securing the whole Spanish inheritance for the Archduke Charles, 
whom they then recognized as king of Spain. This new aim was adopted 
mainly at the insistance of England; the Dutch were not keen on it; nor 
were either Leopold or Joseph, and that for perfectly sound reasons, though 


1L. André and E. Bourgeois, Recueil des instructions aux ambassadeurs et ministres 
de France: Hollande (1922-24), ii. 115-17; A. Legrelle, La diplomatie française et 
la succession d'Espagne (4 vols., Gand, 1888—92), iv. 352-3, 483; J. G. Stork- 
Penning, Het Grote werk (Utrecht Hist. Studies xii, Groningen, 1958), p. 223. 

4G. G. Vreede, Correspondance diplomatique et militaire (Amsterdam, 1850), 
. published many letters that illustrate Chamillard’s activities in 1706; for an example 

of Chamillard’s fatuity see his letter to Hennequin of 20 Sept. (p. 258). For 
Torcy’s view of Chamillard’s diplomatic activities see F. Masson, de 
J.-B. Colbert, Marquis de Torcy (1903), p. 85. 
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feasons which could not be made public. Both Leopold and his elder 
son were afraid that England would concentrate her efforts upon operations 
in Spain itself, while doing nothing to support Habsburg efforts in Italy; 
hence it would be very possible that the war should end in a partition 
which allotted Spain and the Indies to Charles and the Italian lands to 
Philip. However, Leopold and Joseph were persuaded to accept the new 
war aim, with one important—and secret—reservation. They both 
ostensibly renounced their rights to the Spanish inheritance in favour of 
Charles, but Charles was forced to take a secret oath, whereby he pledged 
himself to hand over the Milanese, when it was conquered, to the emperor. 
The taking of this oath was an expedient devised by the English and 
Dutch envoys at Vienna, to avert a quarrel between Joseph and Charles 
without offending Charles’s possible supporters in Spain, where the 
indivisibility of the Spanish empire was passionately desired by the 
Castilians.1 

All these various considerations should be borne in mind when examining 
the peace negotiations. What follows is not an attempt at a detailed 
narrative of all or, indeed, of any of them, but an enquiry into the reasons 
for their failure. Practically speaking, the initiative always came from 
Louis. Not until 1705 did he make overtures that deserved serious 
consideration; earlier he had done little more than try to draw the Dutch. 
The best way of assessing the proposals Louis made in 1705 and for some 
time afterwards is to ask how far they went towards satisfying one main 
aim of each of the three great allies; more particularly, what did Louis 
suggest about Italy, and especially the Milanese? What did he suggest 
about the recognition of Anne and about the Protestant succession in 
England? What did he suggest about the Dutch barrier ?* Concerning 
commercial questions little or nothing need be said; though these bulked 
large in the eyes of both English and Dutch, they were not of decisive 
importance. None of the negotiations here discussed broke down because 
of commercial points. It was Louis’s error that he overstressed the im- 
portance of purely commercial concessions, though an error for which 
there was some excuse. With the official war aims of the allies Louis was 
well acquainted. Nor was he ignorant of the Habsburg obsession with the 
Milanese. His enemies correctly assumed him to be well informed about 
events in all countries. While no sane man would have expected Louis 
to yield everything without a struggle; while it was obvious that his 
offers at any moment would depend on the course of the war; while hard 
bargaining was in accordance with the rules of the diplomatic game; 


1H. Hantsch, Reichsvixekansaler Friedrich Karl von Schönborn (Salzburger 
Abhandlungen und T'exten ii, Augsburg, 1929), pp. 54-5; G. Turba, Die Grund- 
lagen der Pragmatischen Sanktion (Wiener Wissenschaftlichen Studien, 2 vols., 
1911—12), ii. 136 sqq. 
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while it was plain that Louis would seek to divide his enemies; it was 
likewise to be expected that the English and Dutch leaders—the Habsburgs 
were not at first directly concerned—would keenly scrutinize any particular 
set of French proposals and ask whether they were the product of a 
genuine desire for peace or merely of a desire to make mischief. 

Louis's first suggestions—they were very tentative and made through 
an obscure individual—can be summarized thus: the Low Countries 
should be erected into an independent republic, somewhat on the Swiss 
model, but the Dutch should have a right to maintain garrisons in certain 
towns; the Archduke Charles should be allotted Naples and Sicily, but 
not the Milanese. Anne’s recognition by Louis on the conclusion of 
peace was implied in rather indefinite terms. T'hese suggestions met with 
an unenthusiastic reception in the Republic; Heinsius, when he informed 
Marlborough that they had been made, expressed the view that, if the 
negotiations were pursued, the Milanese should be demanded for Charles 
and that the proposal regarding the Low Countries would need alteration. 
'The English reaction was positively hostile. Godolphin wrote a letter to 
Marlborough, which the latter passed on to Heinsius, saying that England 
would ‘despise such a peace’; indeed, she was most unlikely to agree to 
any peace that left Spain and the Indies in the hands of Philip. Heinsius 
accordingly put an end to the negotiation before it had properly got going. 
Louis, however, promptly tried again. On this occasion he employed a 
Frenchman of rank as his emissary, the Marquis d'Alégre, who happened 
to be a prisoner of war. Alègre’s instructions were lengthy and contained 
alternative proposals on various points; here it suffices to mention the 
solutions he most favoured and to indicate some that he rejected: part 
of the Low Countries was to be handed over to the duke of Lorraine, 
but, to please the Dutch, Swiss garrisons were to be stationed in certain 
towns; Louis, however, was to annex both Lorraine and parts of the Low 
Countries; the archduke was to become king of Bavaria, which was to be 
augmented by the addition of other German territories; Maximilian 
Emmanuel, the then elector of Bavaria, was to receive Naples and Sicily 
in compensation for his Electorate; Anne Louis was prepared to recognize 
on the conclusion of a general peace, if she asked him to do 80; if pressed, 
Alégre was permitted to modify his territorial proposals in various ways, 
but in no case was he to agree that either the Milanese or the Low 
Countries should go to a Habsburg.? 

Louis was badly wrong if he expected these terms to appeal either to the 
Dutch or the English. He certainly knew that they would be doubly 


1Stork-Penning, pp. a6 sqq.; The Correspondence 1701-1711 of John Churchill 
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distasteful to the Habsburgs, since they not only ran counter to Habsburg 
ambitions in Italy but also assumed that France had a right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Empire. Perhaps, however, Louis relied upon 
something other than the merits of his proposals. Alégre was instructed 
to offer a colossal bribe to Marlborough in return for Marlborough’s 
support for the proposals. Louis's belief in Marlborough's venality is of 
interest; 80, too, is his belief that Marlborough could, even if he would, 
induce England to make peace on such terms. In fact Marlborough gave 
Alégre no reason for hope, and since Alégre could make no impression 
upon the Dutch, his mission ended in complete failure.! 

These overtures from Louis to the Dutch achieved one thing. England 
and the Republic were brought to the conviction that they had better 
agree on a list of war aims, in order that they might present a united front 
when fresh French proposals were made. But agreement was not easy. 
The victory of Ramillies brought the question of the barrier to the fore; 
what the Dutch wanted was more than England was ready to grant, for 
she thought acceptance of the full Dutch claim would endanger her trade 
with the Low Countries. It is true that English support also became more 
necessary to the Republic. Without English support an agreement over 
the barrier between Charles and the Republic was most improbable; 
without an enduring English alliance, the prospects of defending any 
barrier against French attack would be poor. It so happened, however, 
that England wanted something from the Republic, a guarantee of the 
Protestant succession as determined by the Act of Settlement. The Dutch 
were heartily in favour of the Protestant succession but made some demur 
at what looked very like a demand for a guarantee of the English constitu- 
tion. Both countries had something to bargain with. A treaty pledging 
England to support Dutch claims over the barrier and the Republic to 
guarantee the Protestant succession was plainly desirable, and eventually 
one was made, though not before October 1709. Until then agreement over 
the barrier proved impossible; moreover, a contributory cause of delay 
was the Dutch reluctance to make French acceptance of the Protestant 
succession one of the preliminary demands that France must accept before 
negotiations for a complete settlement could begin. That Louis would 
make difficulties about this was probable; that he would agree to expel 
. the Pretender from France, which England wished to demand, was 
highly improbable. Dutch hesitation, therefore, is not hard to understand. 

The Dutch were well aware that the fortunes of war might change and 
that too much stiffness on the part of the allies might cause the chance 
of a good peace to be missed. But such a chance did not present itself, if 


lLegrelle, iv. 365 sqq. Legrelle's work is in substance a collection of extracts 
from, and paraphrases of, French official documents. Stork-Penning, pp. 47 s9q.; 
Marlborough-Hetnstus Corr., nos. 356, 359, 368, 370-3, 375, 377. 
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at all, until 1709. Negotiations—some of them overlapping—were almost 
continuous from the spring of 1706 till the end of that year. None of them 
ever promised well. The suggestion, made in July, that Spain itself be 
divided and that the western portion, together with the Indies, go to 
Charles, while the eastern portion, together with the Italian lands, go to 
Philip, unless Maximilian Emmanuel have some of these last, can only 
be described as fantastic. Once its futility had become apparent, Louis 
80 far modified it as to offer the whole of Spain, together with the Indies, 
to Charles, while Philip was to have the Italian lands. However, Louis's 
proposals regarding the barrier failed to commend themselves to the Dutch, 
who made it plain that they demanded that the Low Countries go either 
to Charles or to a prince selected by the Republic; in either event they 
were to be augmented by cessions of French territory. Nor did the Dutch 
fail to note that Louis's offers at least implied that the Republic draw . 
apart from England. The condescending way in which Louis held out 
the prospect that he might eventually recognize Anne was a pointer to his 
intentions. The Dutch accordingly, while striving to moderate England's 
demand that Philip cede everything, were careful to work closely with 
England. Marlborough, who was kept informed of Louis’s overtures to 
the Dutch, professed himself in favour of the official English policy, that 
Charles have the whole Spanish inheritance, though he unofficially 
admitted to Heinsius that Philip should be allowed to keep something; 
but Marlborough was convinced that Philip should not have Milan and 
converted the Dutch to his view without much trouble. Another point on 
which Marlborough was firm was the Protestant succession. He told 
Heinsius that a French offer to recognize Anne in the same way that 
Louis had recognized William at Ryswick was ‘very impertinent’. 
Godolphin’s views as expressed to the Dutch were even more uncom- 
promising; he had no patience with their suggestion that Naples and 
Sicily be left to Philip: 

For my own part I think the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily would make the 
French such entire masters of the Mediterranean, would give them such an 
authority over all the princes of Italy and lay open Milan and Piedmont so much 
to the attempts that may be made against them on both sides, that the duke of 
Savoy after all he has done and suffered would be exposed to their revenge and 
ambition. 

But Godolphin also saw a difficulty in even starting a negotiation with 
France, until Louis had humiliated himself; for he went on to say: 


I don't see how the Queen can, with honour or decency, enter upon a treaty 
with France, while they receive and treat another as king of England; and the 
case is now very different from what it was in the last war. The monarchy of 
Spain is now the matter of dispute, as the King's title was in that, and though 
the King of France should send the Prince of Wales to Rome, he would thereby 
yield nothing of his pretensions to the crown of Spain and would only remove 
the offence he has given to the Queen and the nation in setting up another 
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pretender after he bad owned the King's right to the crown. To put this off till 
the public treaty is to leave it to have the same effect. As you see, the Queen 
would never consent to a cartel, as was done in the former war, neither will 
she be willing to have her right and dignity lessened by any treaty." 


Godolphin's letter was a warning that could not be disregarded. 
Though the Dutch might think the demand that Philip surrender every- 
thing was unreasonable, they had to take account of the fact that it em- 
bodied a war aim not merely of Godolphin but, apparently, of parliament.* 
To oppose it overtly would be dangerous; even more dangerous would it 
be to offend English susceptibilities in the matter of the Protestant succes- 
sion. It was, therefore, only to be expected that a proposal for a conference 
between French, Dutch, and English plenipotentiaries should be bluntly 
rejected. It came, not directly from Louis, but from Maximilian 
Emmanuel, who professed to have Louis's authority for making it. The 
English and the Dutch were of opinion that such a conference would give 
the French representatives a good opportunity of exploiting differences 
between the allies. If Louis genuinely wanted peace—such was the gist 
of the replies to the proposal—let him begin by offering terms that could 
serve as a basis for negotiation.? It did not avail that the proposal that 
French plenipotentiaries should confer with English plenipotentiaries 
implied a readiness to give some sort of recognition to Anne. Louis’s 
intentions were too suspect; not wholly without reason. 'l'he proposal for 
a conference had been rejected at the end of 1706. Early in 1707 Torcy 
began to work out a plan for a settlement, which involved a Dutch 
guarantee to Philip of the possession of Naples and Sicily. Torcy never 
completed his scheme because Louis would have none of it, once he saw 
that it also involved the cession of French territory. But a month later a 
modified scheme was put forward; this allotted all the Italian lands to 
Philip, allowed the Dutch to dispose of the Low Countries as they pleased, 
but stipulated that the Dutch compel their allies to accept the settlement; 
if the allies of the Dutch refused to accept, then the Dutch were to make a 
separate peace and thereafter observe a strict neutrality for six months, 
during which period it would still be open to the allies to accede to the 
settlement.* It need hardly be said that the French proposal was received 


1 Marlborough-Heinstus Corr., nos. 414, 418, 421, 423, 427, 429, 432, 434; 
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with contempt. But it is worth noting that in 1707 Louis set something 
like a precedent for what the allies were to demand in 1709. 

The course of operations in 1707 seemed to reduce the chances of 
peace. On the one hand, Louis withdrew his troops from Italy and the 
Habsburgs completed their conquest of the Milanese and achieved that 
of Naples; on the other, the allies fared badly in Spain, where Charles 
was driven out of most of the territories he had conquered. Moreover, 
the allied attack on Toulon was repulsed, and Marlborough achieved 
nothing of note in the Low Countries. 'T'he total effect of these events on 
Louis was to stiffen his attitude. He even cherished the hope that the 
Dutch might be induced to make a peace that left Philip ruler of Spain, 
the Indies, and the Low Countries, provided that Philip and Louis himself 
offered to conclude commercial treaties on terms favourable to the Dutch 
and to allow the Dutch to place garrisons in some towns in the Low 
Countries.1 Of course, nothing came of this offer. 

Not until the end of 1708 did Louis become convinced that France 
must have peace even at a high price.* Precisely how high a price he was 
prepared to pay was for long a matter of doubt. After preliminary informal 
negotiations, it was agreed that Louis should send a plenipotentiary to the 
Republic to present his offers and that these offers should include the 
cession of Spain, the Indies, the Low Countries, and the Milanese. The 
French plenipotentiary arrived in March 1709, by which time there were 
signs that his task would be more formidable than Louis had expected. 
That England would be hostile to compromise could be inferred from an 
address carried by the house of lords in November 1708, which contained 
the words: ‘that no peace can be safe and honourable, until the whole 
monarchy of Spain be restored to the house of Austria”. Nor was this 
all; on 3 March (O.S.) 1709, both Houses presented an address to Queen 
Anne in which they asked her 
to take care at the conclusion of the war, to continue and establish a good and 
firm friendship among the allies; and that the French king may be obliged to 
own Your Majesty’s title and the Protestant Succession, as it is established by 
the laws of Great Britain, and that your allies may be engaged to become 
guarantees for the same; and that Your Majesty would take effectual methods 
that the Pretender ahall be removed out of the French dominions and not 
suffered to return? 


This last address, plainly, like the former address, engineered by Anne's 
ministers, was probably designed not so much to stiffen the Dutch, as to 


1André and Bourgeois, ii. 159—77; Legrelle, iv. 453—7; Stork-Penning, pp. 
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warn the Habsburgs. That the latter would be loth to guarantee the 
Protestant succession was no secret. Ín fact the emperor instructed the 
plenipotentiaries whom he aent to participate in the making of any settle- 
ment, that they were to avoid committing themselves in that matter. 
The emperor's attitude can be attributed to conscientious grounds; for, 
quite apart from the Pretender, there were a number of persons, including 
his own daughters, who, in virtue of their birth, had a better claim to 
succeed Anne than had Sophia. Moreover, all these persons were 
Catholics.! However, experience had shown that the Habsburgs could be 
made to yield to Protestant pressure. It was in the highest degree unlikely 
that religious zeal would induce them to abate their demands on the 
Bourbons, in order that they might co-operate with Louis over the 
English succession. Nor did Louis himself expect this. His instructions 
to Rouillé, the plenipotentiary whom he sent to the Republic, showed that 
he retained his old animosity to the Habsburgs and revealed no particular 
desire to conciliate England; Louis's hopes were still concentrated upon 
the Dutch. That Louis should endeavour to secure something for Philip 
was only to be expected, nor was it any secret that the Dutch thought a 
peace would be well worth some concession to Philip; Marlborough 
thought the same, though the official English policy, with which Godolphin 
concurred, was still against any such concession. Rouillé, however, was 
ordered to demand for Philip Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the Tuscan 
ports.* At a pinch Rouillé was authorized to give up the demand for 
Sardinia and even, as a last resort, that for the Tuscan ports; if so, these 
last were to go, not to Charles, but to the grand duke of 'Tuscany. To 
appreciate the full significance of these demands it must be remembered 
that Sardinia, Naples, and certain of the Tuscan ports, had submitted to 
Charles as their ruler, though effective authority in all these territories 
save Sardinia was exercised by Joseph. That the Habsburgs would refuse 
to hand over anything they had actually got was quite certain. Rouillé, 
therefore, was ordered to ask the Dutch how they proposed to ensure the 
establishment of Philip in Naples; Philip, Rouillé was to argue, could not 
be expected to cede Spain until he was sure of an establishment; for, as 
soon as he announced his intention to give up Spain, the Spaniards would 
all go over to Charles. Here then was a problem. The solution at which 
Rouillé was to hint was that the Dutch use their forces to settle Philip 


1For Imperial policy generally at this time see Feldsüge des Prinxen Eugen von 
Savoyen (ao vols., Vienna, 1876—92), xi. 287 sqq., conference protocols; but cf. 
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in Naples; Rouillé, however, was to intimate that, if England wished to 
join her naval forcea to those of the Republic, Louis would have no 
objection. Anti-Habsburg feeling was also evinced in the order that 
Rouillé suggest that the Milanese be divided between Savoy and Venice 
and that Mantua be given to the duke of Lorraine; the reason he was to 
put forward for so doing was that, as long as the Habsburgs retained a 
foothold in Italy, they would be a threat to all Italian princes. 

Louis's offers to England were that the treaty of Ryswick be renewed 
and that he would recognize Anne when peace was signed. Rouillé, 
moreover, was to seek to avoid entering into any commitment about the 
Protestant succession ; if be were asked whether Louis would pledge himself 
not to disturb the order of succession laid down in the Act of Settlement, 
uen who, it was assumed, would be negotiating with Dutchmen, was 

to enquire whether the Republic had yet guaranteed the Protestant suc- 
cession; if she had not, Louis could hardly be expected to do what the 
Dutch had not done; but Rouillé was also told that there would be no 
difficulty in devising a formularthat would satisfy England, once he had 
reached agreement with the Dutch on matters of real importance; one 
thing, however, Louis would never do—expel the Pretender from his own 
dominions,—though he was willing to promise not to disturb Anne in her 
possession of her dominions, just as he had promised in 1697 to do nothing 
to disturb William III.! 

Louis's offers to the Dutch were extensive, though he was not yet 
ready to meet their full wishes with regard to the barrier. But to expect 
his peace plan as a whole to appeal not only to the Republic but also to 
England was a sign that he misconceived the situation. T'o select as his 
plenipotentiary a man who was persona non grata to the Dutch was a 
gross blunder. The Dutch wished the talks between Louis's plenipoten- 
tiary and their own representatives to be held with the minimum of 
publicity. Voysin, Louis's original choice, was acceptable to the Dutch; 
but, when Voysin declined to serve, Louis picked on Rouillé and sent 
him to the Republic without ascertaining whether he would be persona 
grata. Since Rouillé had been concerned in some earlier negotiations and 
was known to many Dutchmen, the Republic resented the choice, because 
it made it difficult, if not impossible, to preserve secrecy. In fact the 
choice of Rouillé was taken by some to mean that Louis's object in sending 
him had been primarily to encourage dissension among the allies. Louis, 
however, hoped that Rouillé would quickly succeed in agreeing with 
the maritime powers on the terms of a general settlement; once agree- 
ment had been reached the latter were to pledge themselves to secure 


1 Anglo-French Treaty of Ryswick, art. iv. 

* Marlborough-Hetnstus Corr., no. 724; Reese, pp. 120-1; Stork-Penning, 
pp. 257-9; Mémoires du Marquis de Torcy (Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires 
pour servir à l’histoire de France, ed. Michaud end Poujoulat, 3rd ser. viii, 1839), 
p. 557 (hereafter referred to as Torcy, Mémoires). 
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the acceptance of that settlement by all their allies, if need be, by 
force. 

Things did not go as Louis had expected. The two Dutchmen appointed 
to confer with Rouillé from the first professed great zeal for the interests 
of all the allies and showed the greatest caution about committing their 
own country to anything definite, while at the same time making great 
demands on its behalf. Even before Rouillé’s arrival, it had been decided 
that the most the Republic could promise in the matter of securing 
Naples for Philip was the interposition of her good offices. In fact the 
Dutch delegates never went as far as that. Since, as time passed, Louis 
became increasingly eager for peace, Rouillé was empowered to make 
concession after concession. The proposal that Dutch, or Dutch and 
English, forces be used to establish Philip in Naples was dropped; so was 
a subsequent proposal that Louis be allowed to use his own forces for 
that purpose. The Dutch, on their part, would go no further than to say 
that the allotting of any Italian territory to Philip must be dependent 
upon the consent of England. Nor did the Dutch fail to stand up for 
England's demands regarding the Protestant succession and the expulsion 
of the Pretender; their efforts met with very limited success. Rouillé was 
‘ordered to make difficulties about recognizing the Protestant succession 
and categorically to refuse any demand for the expulsion of the Pretender.? 

The growing stiffness of the Dutch was in part attributable to exaspera- 
tion with Rouillé and in part to pressure from their great allies. That 
desire for peace would induce the Dutch to weaken was the constant 
fear of the English ministers; the mere knowledge that Franco-Dutch 
conversations were being held inclined them to be suspicious. Direct 
English participation in the negotiations was plainly desirable. Marl- 
borough and Lord Townshend: were accordingly given full powers and 
charged with the task of representing English interests; these, they were 
told, required that the allies agree in the first instance on preliminary 
articles, which were to include a guarantee of the Protestant succession; 
in return for Dutch support over this, England was prepared to offer the 
Republic a guarantee of the barrier, once they had agreed as to its precise 
extent. Whatever Marlborough’s personal wishes may have been, he was 
bound by his instructions; the fact that he had Townshend as a colleague 
at once made it more difficult for him to depart from the official line and 
also easier to avoid putting his name to anything of which he disapproved, 
since he could always claim that his military duties compelled him to 
leave diplomatic matters to Townshend. Curiously enough, Prince Eugene, 
one of the two plenipotentiaries charged with the defence of Habsburg 
interests, was also bound by instructions of which he did not wholly 


1 André and Bourgeois, ii. a19. 

*For the first stages of the talks sec Legrelle, iv. 471-88; Stork-Penning, 
pP. 260-80; Reese, pp. 120-65; Torcy, Mémoires, pp. 565-86; Marlborough- 
Heinsius Corr., nos. 725, 728—30. 
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approve,! for the Habsburg claims were enormous. If the Dutch had 
reservations about the extent of both English and Habsburg demands, 
prüdence required that they should not simultaneously provoke England 
and the Habsburgs. Marlborough and Eugene, moreover, in order to 
emphasize the closeness of Anglo-Habsburg co-operation, lodged in the 
same house, when they were both in the Hague during the latter part of 
the 1709 negotiations, which was crucial.* 

When, at the end of April, it became plain that Rouillé was unlikely 
to achieve anything, Louis resolved to send Torcy to the Republic; so 
great was Louis's need of peace that he disregarded the risks entailed by 
such a mark of weakness. In fact, 'Torcy’s arrival in the Republic confirmed 
the opinion, already widespread and based on information from sources 
worthy of credence, that France was so weakened that she must submit 
to any terms upon which the allies insisted. Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Heinsius all three believed this. Torcy, however, though he was em- 
powered to make wide concessions and did actually make many, could 
give no satisfaction on one fundamental point? In earlier negotiations 
Louis had let it be understood that he had powers to act on behalf of 
Philip. Nor had the allies questioned this; such knowledge as they had of 
conditions in Spain appeared to show that Philip had hardly a will of his 
own. Affairs in Spain were assumed to be controlled by the French 
ambassador and by another French subject, Madame des Ursins, the 
camerara mayor, whose influence with Philip's queen and with Philip 
himself was powerful in the extreme. The allies, therefore, had some 
justification for the assumption that Louis could make Philip do his bidding. 
But, when it was a matter of the cession of the whole, or almost the whole, 
of the Spanish empire, something more than an assurance from Louis 
was inevitably required. When, in the early stages of the 1709 negotiation, 
Rouillé was asked whether he had full powers from Philip, he avoided 
giving a positive answer. This in itself was suspicious, but for the moment 
the Dutch forbore to press their question. Later, however, they repeated it 
with greater insistence, only to receive the answer that Philip could not be 
expected to indicate his readiness to relinquish Spain until he was sure 
of being able to retire to a kingdom in Italy; for, as soon as he showed any 
sign of abandoning Spain, all the Spaniards would go over to Charles. 
Louis, it will be remembered, had asked that Naples be guaranteed to 
Philip. But he did not offer his own guarantee that Philip would accept 
any settlement upon which Louis might agree with the allies. Philip, in 
fact, did his best to dispel any expectation that he would do so. He had 


1 Geikie and Montgomery, p. 122; Arneth, ii. 63. 

2 Arneth, ii. 62; Torcy, Mémoires, p. 607. 

3 Torcy’s Mémoires, always a good source, are especially valuable for his part in 
the 1709 negotiations; this portion of his book is little more than a reproduction 
or paraphrase of the despatches he wrote at the time. See also Legrelle, iv. 
487-99; Reese, pp. 303-60; Stork-Penning, pp. 280-300; Feldrüge, xi. 55 (and 
numbers), Eugene to the emperor, 12 Apr. 1709. 
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already assured his grandfather that he would never abandon Spain. 
Shortly before Torcy’s arrival in the Dutch Republic, Philip staged a great 
demonstration of Spanish loyalty to himself and his son; in a solemn 
ceremony the Cortes swore allegiance, and did homage, to the prince of 
the Asturias as heir apparent. 'l'his event got the publicity it was meant 
to get in the press of western Europe. Nor can Rouillé have been surprised 
when the Dutch told him that it had made the achievement of peace more 
difficult.! 

It is not surprising ; that Torcy's mission proved a failure. He yielded 
much to the Dutch and to the Habsburgs; be eventually relinquished any 
demands for an establishment for Philip; he met England's wishes about 
the Protestant succession and persuaded the English plenipotentiaries to 
agree to a formula that saved Louis's face in the matter of the Pretender, 
who, it was to be announced, was to leave France at his own request. 
What Torcy could not do was to satisfy the allies that Philip would accept 
any settlement to which Louis had agreed. He had interviews with Hein- 
sius, with Marlborough, and with Eugene, in which he exerted all his 
considerable diplomatic skill to no purpose; Marlborough dropped a hint 
that he might not be averse to a bribe, professed great veneration for 
Louis XIV and also love of the Stuarts, all this without weakening on a 
single point. But Torcy got a plain statement from the Dutch that Louis’s 
word was not trusted and was reminded: that, though by the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees Louis had promised not to aid the Portuguese in their struggle 
with Spain, he had nevertheless done so surreptitiously. It was, indeed, 
proposed to 'l'orcy that, by way of security, Louis hand over to the allies 
four towns in Spain and four towns in France, of which the latter would be 
restored to Louis when Philip had complied with the demands of the 
allies. Louis, while ready to hand over certain French towns, if he could 
select those to be handed over, refused to be a party to the surrender of 
any Spanish towns. Eventually Torcy was presented with forty pre- 
liminary articles, agreed upon by the Dutch, English, and Habsburg 
diplomatists; if Louis accepted these, there was to be a brief armistice; 
but, if within two months all Louis's promises including the cession of 
Spain and the Indies had not been kept, the allies were to resume opera- 
tions against France, unless Louis made war on Philip in order to depose 
him. Contrary to expectation, Louis refused to accept the preliminaries. 
Instead he issued a proclamation to his subjects stressing the enormity 
of the allies’ conditions. The result was a great upsurge of loyalty to 
Louis. 

The initial reaction among the allies to Louis’s refusal was either surprise 
or indignation or an alternation of both. Marlborough, indeed, could not 
believe at first that Louis would stick to his refusal; once it became plain 


1L. Perey, Une reine de douxe ans (Paris, n.d.), pp. 476 sqq., prints a description 
of the ceremony written by the queen of Spain; Luttrell, À brief historical relation 
of state affairs (6 vols., Oxtord, 1857), vi. 432; The Tatler, ax Apr. 1709; Reese, 
pp. 215-16; Torcy, Mémoires, p. 566. 
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that he would do so, it was natural to infer that he had never sincerely 
desired peace. Another inference was that the allies’ terms had been un- 
reasonable. Marlborough soon showed signs of coming round to this view. 
Godolphin was convinced that Louis had never intended to deal fairly 
with the allies! Heinsius remained disposed to distrust the French. 
Eugene thought the allies would have done well to make peace at the price 
of a few concessions; they should not have asked Louis to promise to 
make war on his grandson or to hand over towns in Spain; once France 
had made a separate peace, the conquest of Spain for Charles would 
present little difficulty. Marlborough was quick to tell Heinsius he agreed 
with Eugene. The opinion of such men must command respect and it is 
only reasonable to ask why their views were disregarded. Neither, be it 
noted, had the support of his sovereign, nor is there any reason to believe 
that they sought to modify the preliminaries in this way until they had 
been rejected. On the contrary, they had believed Louis would accept 
them as they stood. It is very doubtful whether they had thought there 
would be any question of Louis’s making war on Philip ; Louis,they thought, 
would only have to issue an order, for it to be obeyed. The wisdom of 
Marlborough and Eugene was wisdom shown after the event. What is 
certain is that Eugene viewed the resumption of hostilities with no 
enthusiasm. He told his master that, even if he and Marlborough won 
another battle, little could be gained; moreover, quite apart from the risk 
of losing a battle, Eugene did not take a cheerful view of the future; 
even if Louis should eventually accept the terms he had just rejected, 
France would still remain a great power, would soon recover her strength, 
and would then seek revenge; there was no prospect that France would be 
permanently crippled, for the Dutch did not wish that to happen. Eugene 
might have added, what he must have known, that some of the emperor’s 
counsellors were also averse to the permanent crippling of France, since 
they did not wish to see Europe dominated by the Protestants. But 
Eugene did stress the need for peace, because he knew how exhausted 
were the emperor’s hereditary dominions. Joseph, however, paid little 
heed to Eugene’s advice. 

The other allies were not so obstinate as the emperor. The Dutch 
professed the burden imposed by the war was intolerable, and England 
doubted whether she could keep them steady to the 1709 programme. 
England herself was increasingly conscious of strain. Peate, however, 

1 Marlborough-Hetnsius Corr., nos. 736, 738, 741, 746; Coxe, ii. 409-10, Mari- 
borough to Godolphin, 16 June 1709; Private correspondence of Sarah, duchess 
of Marlborough . .. and correspondence of her husband (a vols., 1838), i. 183-5, 
188—9; ii. 310, ai 3173 Geile and Montgomery print several extracts fram MSS. 
of Godolphin's letters to Marlborough that illustrate the lord treasurer's mistrust 
of France, pp. 129-30; Sir G. Murray, Letters and despatches of John Churchill 
duke of Marlborough (5 vols., 1845), iv. 504, Marlborough to Coningsby, 7 June 
1709; Stork-Penning, p. 30a. 

!Feldwüge, xi. 129-30 (and nos.) Eugene to the emperor, 17 June 1709; 
Arneth, ii. 67—9. 
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still remained hard to achieve. Marlborough and Eugene might believe 
that once peace had been made with France, it would be an easy matter 
to drive Philip out of Spain; it was in the highest degree unlikely that the 
Dutch would seriously participate in such an attempt, once they had made 
peace with France; since the emperor was at his wits’ end to raise money, 
the cost of further campaigns in Spain would have to be defrayed by 
England. To get parliament to vote the money would be almost impossible. 
Godolphin and his colleagues slowly came round to the view that Philip's 
consent to the new settlement was worth purchasing by the concession of 
an establishment; unfortunately they had not much to offer; to deprive 
the Habsburgs of anything they held in Italy would mean a war; there 
remained Sicily, which still acknowledged Philip's authority. 'l'he Habs- 
burgs were certain to protest loudly at any settlement that left Philip in 
Sicily, but they could not do much more than protest. As the war dragged 
on without decisive results Godolphin began to think that Sicily might be 
allotted to Philip. Before, however, that could be done, pere 8 . 
approval must be secured for the terms of the new settlement.! 

This change of. mind was not accompanied by any greater inclination 
to trust Louis. Indeed, Marlborough and Heinsius, as well as Godolphin, 
became, if anything, more suspicious than ever. They all naturally looked 
for evidence that Louis was prepared to bring pressure to bear on Philip, 
and all failed to find any that convinced them. They noted with interest 
certain changes in Spain itself. Philip ostentatiously professed his inten- 
tion of being guided entirely by the advice of Spaniards; Louis recalled 
his ambassador, who had’ been prominent as one of Philip’s advisers; 
the envoy of a lower rank who replaced him had strict orders not to meddle 
with the government of Spain and did not do so; but Madame des Ursins 
was not recalled, and Philip still loudly professed his resolve never to 
abandon Spain. In the spring of 1709 Philip ordered the count of Bergeyk, 
a Fleming who had served him loyally in the Low Countries, to make 
overtures to the maritime powers. Bergeyk eventually assured Marl- 
borough, Heinsius, and other Dutchmen with whom he made contact, 
that Spain was now entirely separated from France, was, indeed, almost 
anti-French; if, he pointed out, the maritime powers really understood 
their own interests, they would realize that Philip, if he were left undis- 
turbed on the throne of Spain, could and would grant them far greater 
commercial concessions than would a Habsburg monarch. Bergeyk's fair 
words found no credence; he protested far too much. The English and 
the Dutch believed, and rightly believed, that Philip and Louis were 
acting in concert. Eventually Bergeyk was bluntly told both by one of the 
Dutch leaders and by Marlborough that they would not believe Louis 
had really abandoned Philip until he recalled Madame des Ursins. That, 
however, Louis was careful not to do. It was left to her to remain at the 


lCorrespondence of duchess of Marlborough, ti. 391-5, Godolphin to Marlborough, 
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Spanish court or to withdraw to France. She remained and continued 
to be a person of importance.! 

The campaign of 1709 made the maritime powers want peace more; 
it did not make Louis want it less. In March 1710, there was a new con- 
ference between French plenipotentiaries and two Dutchmen, charged 
with the defence of all allied interests. Louis was prepared to agree to 
all the preliminaries of 1709, save the article pledging him to make war 
on Philip. His hope, and that of the maritime powers, was that a formula 
satisfactory to all parties could be found. The suspicions of the latter did 
not make the task easy. Only some three weeks before the beginning of 
the conference Louis gave the allies fresh cause to doubt his sincerity 
when he decided that the newly-born son of the duchess of Burgundy 
should be given the title of duke of Anjou, the title by which Philip had 
been known before he had become king of Spain.! This was a pretty clear 
. indication that Louis would not altogether abandon Philip, and Louis 

gave it with his eyes open, for he had been warned by Torcy that his 
'. action would diminish the chances of peace. Louis, however, hoped for a 
compromise that would allot a kingdom to Philip; if Naples and Sicily, 
or at least one of them, were offered to Philip, then—so the French 
plenipotentiaries were to argue—Philip would be practically certain to 
give up everything elae; Louis would urge him to do so and, if Philip 
refused, would give him neither aid nor countenance. This assurance was 
not enough; the allies wanted a guarantee from Louis. The French 
plenipotentiaries were given to understand that Philip might have Sicily 
and, perhaps, Sardinia as well. No firm offer of either was made, but there 
was little room left for doubt; but the allies insisted on a pledge that Louis 
would compel Philip to agree. That Louis would not give. Eventually 
Louis went as far as to offer subsidies towards the cost of driving Philip 
out of Spain, but his offer was not taken up. In the circumstances it is 
remarkable that the conference dragged on until the middle of July. 
When it came to an end, Marlborough, Godolphin, and Heinsius were 
left with the impression that Louis had never been sincere in his offers. 
Eugene was frankly glad that the conference had been a failure and showed 
none of the regret he had felt in the previous year.) : 


1 Marlborough-Hetnsius Corr., noe. 780-81; Murray, iv. 577-9, 581, 597, 604; 
Lettres de Madame de Maintenon et de la princesse des Ursins (4 vols., Paris, 1826), 
iv. 387 sqq. Bergeyk to Philip V, 16 Dec. 1709; the mission of Bergeyk is described 
by A. Baudrillart, Philippe V et la cour de France (5 vols., Paris, 1889—1901), i. 
349—53, 367—9; see also Stork-Penning, pp. 338-9. For the position of Madame 
dee Ursins at this time see L. de la Trémoulle, Madame des Ursins et la succession 
d'Espagne (Paris, 1905), iv, especially pp. 14, 17, 25, 26, 28-9, 52, 55, 58,67, 71. 
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Where then does the responsibility lie for the failure to make peace, if 
not earlier, at least in 1710 ? One partial explanation sometimes put forward 
is that Marlborough wanted to prolong the war for the money it brought 
him. Marlborough’s love of money is undeniable; but the evidence is 
that after 1708 he wanted peace, if a good peace could be had. Godolphin 
was free from Marlborough's love of money; but, if anything, less in- 
clined to make concessions for peace. An explanation must also be found 
for the conduct of Heinsius, whose deaire for peace, even in the earlier 
stages of the war, is certain. Allthree men, however, had one characteristic 
in common, caution. Marlborough, though daring in the field, was always 
careful not to burn his fingers as a diplomat. He cannot have forgotten 
the impeachments to which the partition treaties had given rise; nor, 
indeed, can Godolphin ; the new importance of parliament in foreign affairs 
made it peculiarly difficult to recede from a war aim to which the Houses 
had given their approval To expect Marlborough or Godolphin to run 
great risks in order to make a settlement of which the fulfilment depended 
upon the bare word of Louis XIV, whom they thought they had every 
reason to distrust, would be to expect them to act contrary to their charac- 
ters. Heinsius, assuredly a true patriot, could hardly be expected to risk a 
quarrel between England and the Republic, when he was convinced that the 
English alliance was essential, and would remain essential, to Dutch security. 

This explanation covers the facts. But an explanation is not the same 
as a justification. Louis was certainly distrusted; it can hardly be denied 
that his conduct gave certain grounds for distrust. His earlier peace offers 
look like nothing so much as rather crude attempts to split the allies. 
Even during the earlier stages of the 1709 talks he tried to do so. But 
was there a time when his offers deserved to be taken seriously ? It should 
be said that he seems to have hesitated before he rejected the preliminaries 
of 1709. Madame de Maintenon and some of his ministers urged him to 
accept them; the Dauphin and the duke of Burgundy urged him to refuse. 
Their opposition carried weight, but cannot be called decisive. More than 
once during the year that followed, Louis was urged—and increasingly 
urged—by his ministers to purchase peace even at the price of promising 
to make war on Philip. He always refused. Nor did Louis ever publicly 
withdraw his recognition of Philip. Philip, indeed, was warned that 
Louis might have to abandon him and told that he might have to content 
himself with a meagre establishment. Further than that Louis never went. 
Philip, on his part, steadily professed in eloquent terms that he would die 
sword in hand rather than abandon Spain. Torcy, however, did not take 
these protestations very seriously, for Torcy believed that Madame des 
Ursins remained the dominant personality at the Spanish court and that 
Philip's letters to Louis were composed by a Frenchman in her service; 
that Philip was incapable of composing anything but the simplest letter 
without assistance was to Torcy self-evident. Louis, apparently, thought 
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better of Philip and believed that he wrote as became one of his blood and 
station. It may be that Louis admired Philip for his obstinacy and con- 
tinued to hope that it would be attended with a divine blessing. It must 
never be forgotten that Louis believed Philip's title to the throne of Spain 
rested upon divine right. How genuine was Louis's belief in divine right 
can be seen by his reluctance to recognize the Protestant succession and 
abandon the Pretender, even when he had much to gain by conciliating 
England. Where Philip was concerned, the most that Louis would ever 
concede was a promise that he could hardly expect to be taken at its face 
value. Nor was it. Whether or no Louis had learnt anything since 1700, 
the men with whom he had to deal in 1709-10 had forgotten very little. 
It is hard to blame them. 

Bo oni Marz A. THOMSON 
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The Third Marquess of Salisbury and the 
Saturday Review 


Lorp SALISBURY was probably the most prolific journalist among 
British prime ministers. His contributions to the Quarterly Review are 
well known and a list of them has been published in the D.N.B.; some have 
been republished separately. Salisbury also wrote, mostly as Lord Robert 
Cecil and then briefly as Lord Cranborne, for the Saturday Review, 
owned at that time by his brother-in-law, A. J. Beresford-Hope. When 
Salisbury’s daughter wrote the perceptive chapter on ‘Writing’ in the 
first volume of her biography of the prime minister she stated that ‘no 
record remains as to the exact extent of Lord Robert’s connexion with the 
Saturday. It lasted for seven or eight years’.1 However, there survives in 
Salisbury’s papers (now deposited at Christ Church, Oxford) a document 
entitled in Lady.Gwendolen Cecil’s handwriting ‘List of the articles 
written by Lord Salisbury for the Saturday Review’ and written throughout 
in her unmistakable hand. How it was that Lady Gwendolen was ap- 
parently only able to compile this list after the publication of her first 
volume in 1921 is not known; she may have obtained the information 
from records in the hands of her Beresford-Hope kinsmen, whose male 
line had ended in 1917, and whose papers were used by two members 
of the family who published The Book of the Beresford-Hopes in 1925. 
The list, as will be seen, runs to the unexpectedly high total of 607 
items, representing, perhaps, a total of about a million and a quarter 
words over a period of nine and a half years. No. 256 was written jointly 
by Cecil, as he will henceforth usually be called here, and his brother-in- 
law Charles Alderson; the latter was on the staff of the Saturday, though 
apparently no articles can definitely be ascribed to him. Such evidence of 
style and content (for instance, some Oxford reminiscences) as have been 
noticed in a rapid survey of the articles themselves suggest that the list 


Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (4 vole., 1941-32), 
i. 82. d 

A leader covering a full page contained about 1,700 words, a middle and a 
review about 2,100. The ‘German Literature’ feature usually ran to one and a 
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is fully accurate. It must for the most part be left to speak for itself, but 
the contributions may be arranged chronologically as follows: 


Year Leaders * Middles' Reviews Total 


1856 I I 
1857 10 34 44 
1858 3 16 19 
1859 19 10 29 
1860 18 17 35 
1861 I5 53 42 110 
1862 48 36 22 106 
1863 71 30 II 112 
1864 79 12 3 94 
1865 44 I 55 
1866 I I 2 

258 193 156 607 


It is quite clear from this table that Cecil did not join in the ‘wholesale 
secession from the staff ’ of the Saturday which took place early in 1861,! 
and it is probable that (like E. A. Freeman) he was, as a result of that 
secession, called upon to write a good deal more for the review. In each 
of the years 1861, 1862 and 1863 he wrote more than three times as many 
contributions as in any of the years 1857, 1858, 1859, or 1860. In 1861 
he wrote for every issue, in 1862 for every issue save five, in 1863 for 
every issue save one, and in 1864 for all save five. In 1857 he wrote three 
articles in each of three issues, and in 1860 three articles in one issue; 
between 1861 and 1864 he wrote three articles in each of forty-seven issues, 
while five issues of those years each carried four articles by him. Before 
August 1861 he had never written a leader for it; by 1863 and 1864 he 
was sometimes writing two leaders a week. Even so, Cecil rarely wrote 
the more prominent leaders: only three first leaders (nos. 313, 340 and 
480, the last two both on the monarchy) and twenty-five second leaders? 
have been noticed.’ As Cecil wrote more and more leaders, he wrote fewer 
and fewer reviews, and finally no reviews at all. 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil's list makes possible some corrections of 
Professor M. M. Bevington's work on the identification of Cecil’s articles 
for the Saturday. Dr. Bevington correctly attributes to Cecil the articles 
on ‘The Year’ for 1860 and 1861 (nos. 128, 238), and his conjecture that 
Cecil wrote other articles on ‘The Year’? is shown to be correct for 1862 
and 1863 (nos. 344, 456). But the list does not support Dr. Bevington 


1M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review (New York, 1941), p. 28; cf. H. W. 
and I. Law, The Book of the Beresford-Hopes (1925), p. 216. 

* Nos. 199, 213, 219, 259, 262, 266, 269, 285, 288, 305, 309, 352, 364, 386, 391, 
408, 421, 439, 510, 538, 543, 545, 547, 578, 580. 

? Bevington, p. 337. 
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` in his remarks about the monthly reviews of ‘German Literature':' the 
list has it that Cecil's ‘First Review of [a] German book’ was no. 71 
(28 May 1859), and shows that his first review of ‘German Literature’ 
appeared on 18 February 1860 and the last on 20 February 1864 (nos. 107, 
473), whereas Dr. Bevington thought that Cecil probably wrote the first 
such review to appear in the Saturday on 21 March 1857 and continued 
to write the feature regularly until 17 March 1866.1 Cecil wrote this 
feature for four years, not for nine, and for thirty-eight times in all; the 
feature was apparently written by another hand, or did not appear at all, 
in eleven of the forty-nine months from February 1860 to February 1864. 

The list does throw light on one problem of some interest and im- 
portance, that of the authorship of a series of articles bitterly critical of 
Disraeli's leadership which appeared in the Saturday in 1860, were 
attributed by rumour to Cecil, and have consequently been attributed to 
him by Dr. Bevington, as well as numerous writers on the political history 
of the period. The articles involved are leaders of 31 March ('Mr. 
Disraeli's Generalahip ^, 5 May (‘Two Careers’), 9 June (‘The Leadership 
of the Conservative Party’), and 21 July 1860 (‘A Blunder in Tactics’). 
But according to the list Cecil did not write these articles: he wrote no 
leaders whatever for the Saturday before 1861, he wrote a ‘middle’ only 
on 31 March 1860, and did not again write for the review until 3 Novem- 
ber. If the list is correct, the reproaches from Lord Exeter about the first 
of the articles must have been especially galling, though they were an in- 
evitable hazard of anonymous journalism.? Cecil did indeed then hold the 
views complained of about Disraeli, and he had in fact expressed them in 
the Saturday on another occasion: ‘The Artless Dodger’ of no. 72, 
published in mid-1859, was of course Disraeli, whose ‘life... has been 
spent in dodging.’ 

The subjects covered by Cecil’s contributions are very varied, and some 
stray points only can be made. There is further evidence here for his 
sympathy with the Confederate cause, especially in some comments on 
General Butler’s notorious proclamation at New Orleans; there is a 
reminder of his earlier world tour in a number of reviews and articles 
which show a continuing and considerable interest in New Zealand. There 
is almost nothing on scientific subjects. Some of the fiction sent to him 
for review seems to have been beneath his (or anyone else’s) notice; some 
of the historical reviews are interesting addenda to his better known and 
much longer reviews in the Quarterly. Cecil's ‘middles’ are often very 
entertaining indeed*—no. 263, on ‘ Dinner’, may be especially commended. 
The leaders and political ‘middles’ provide useful additional evidence of 
his early opinions; comments on the monarchy, the house of lords, 


1Bevington’s argument that the ‘German Literature’ review of 17 March 1866 
is ‘consistent in style with all those preceding’ is inconclusive if the reviews had 
not in fact been written by Salisbury for two years past. 

*Cecil, i. 93-4. 

On tbe Saturday ‘middles’, cf. Bevington, pp. 24-5. 
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episcopal preferment, or the university of Oxford sometimes have an 
ironic interest in view of the writer's later career. As to personalities, it is, 
perhaps, odd to find Cecil reviewing a collection of his late father-in-law's 
speeches, edited by his wife's, brother (no. 64), and later a collection of 
essays by his own elder brother (no. 243); though in neither case could any 
relationship have been deduced from the terms of the review. One 
article (no. 503) has some curious remarks about Cecil's future colleague 
and stepfather, the then Lord Stanley; another (no. 498) has some harsh 
comments on Gladstone, a year before Cecil publicly turned against him 
for the Oxford university election of 1865; and Dr. Pusey gets short 
shrift on several occasions (e.g. nos. 358, 399). 

On one point Lady Gwendolen Cecil's list is tantalizing: it begins by 
telling us something of Cecil’s financial relations with the Saturday, but 
soon fails us. According to The Book of the Beresford-Hopes, the original 
payment to most contributors was two guineas per article, and for some 
writers three guineas; by 1869 the payment was £3 ros. per article? Our 
list states against Cecil’s earlier articles the payment made for them. For 
the firet fifty-eight, the payment is given as two guineas in each case; 
for nos. 59-64 no payment is given, but a note states ‘No payment 
recorded to any contributor'. However, the same payment of two guineas 
is again specified for nos. 65-93. Thus until the end of 1859 Cecil's normal 
payment for ‘ middles' and reviews was apparently two guineas. However, 
for Cecil at any rate this amount seems from the beginning of 1860 
onwards to have gone up to three guineas, the payment given against 
nos. 94—7, 99-106, 108-13, and 115-16. Against no. 98 (21 January 1860) 
the payment is again given as two guineas, with the date ‘1859’ in brackets; 
presumably that review was commissioned in 1859 when the lower rate 
applied. Against nos. 107 and 114 the payment for the monthly review 
of ‘German Literature’ is given as four guineas. Unfortunately no more 
payments are given in the list, and from 3 November 1860 onwards, 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil notes monotonously ‘No payment recorded to any 
contributor’. It is this phrase which may suggest that in compiling the 
list she had access to records of the Saturday, presumably in the hands of 
the Beresford-Hopes. 

We can thus be fairly sure of Cecil's earnings from the Saturday for 
the years 1856-60: 

1856 £2 2. 
1857 £92 8: 
1858 £39 18s. 
1859 £60 185. 
1860 £113 8s. 


In this period, then, during which the question of Cecil’s acceptance of 

the governorship of Moreton Bay arose, his earnings from the Saturday 

were not high. During the remaining years of his connexion with the 
1H. W. and I. Law, p. 215; cited Bevington, p. 37. 
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review, his earnings went up considerably, both because he wrote more 
and because he was paid more for what he wrote. Unfortunately the list 
does not tell us what the payment was for a Saturday leader. If, however, 
payments remained at the higher level reached in 1860, even allowing 
for no special rate for leaders, Cecil must have earned well over £300 
in 1861, 1862, and 1863. In 1864, before his contributions began to be 
less frequent in 1865, the amount must have been much the same. In a 
singularly peevish essay Arthur Baumann thought that Cecil ‘could not 
have made more than {200 a year out of the Saturday Review’,! and over 
the whole period £200 may indeed have been a fair average; but Cecil's 
yearly earnings were much less than £200 in the first difficult years of 
estrangement from bis father, though considerably more in the years 
when his family was growing. 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil's list has been reproduced as it stands. Her 
‘father seems to have succumbed to pressure to write one more article for 
the Saturday. In July 1867, four months after Cranborne's resignation 
from Derby’s cabinet, Beresford-Hope wrote to him of the eagerness of 
the editor, J. D. Cook, for an article on Disraeli. Nothing apparently came 
of this overture; but in October 1868 William Scott, a former colleague 
on the Saturday, wrote with the 'full approbation' of the new editor, 
Harwood, asking that Salisbury, as Cranborne had now become, would 
‘now and then’ write for the review. Scott got a polite refusal, but on 
22 November tried again, with a request for an article on 'the results of 
Dizzy's Toryism as shown in the Elections'. On 3 December Scott 
conveyed Harwood's gratitude for ‘your excellent answer to my request’, 
and also a cheque for an unstated amount.’ The article by Salisbury for 
which payment was thus made was probably the leader entitled ‘How 
the old Tories look at the Elections', published in the issue of 28 Novem- 
ber 1868 (xxvi. 702-3) This was the end of Salisbury's connexion with 
the Saturday Review. 

J. F. A. Mason 


1A. A. Baumann, The Last Victorians (1927), p. 63. 

*Unbound letters from Scott and Hope to Salisbury in Salisbury Papers at 
Christ Church. 

The title and matter seem to fit Scott's request of 22 Nov. Moreover, Scott's 
letter of 3 Dec. shows that Salisbury had not written for the issue of 5 Dec. The 
article here tentatively identified as Salisbury’s contains this passage: ‘Mr Disraeli 
has been compared by some of his critics to Louis Napoleon, and whatever 
similarity there is between unscrupulous success and unscrupulous failure may 
undoubtedly be pleaded in favour of that comparison.’ This sentence suggests, 
though of course it does not conclusively prove, that Salisbury himself had indeed 
not been the writer of the article of 5 May 1860, which had compared the ‘two 
careers’ of Disraeli and Napoleon III. 
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*List of the articles written by Lord Salisbury 
for the Saturday Review 


1 779 

2. 38 

3. 60 

4 83 

5. 130 

6. 15a 

7. 156 

8. 180 

9 197 
10 203 
II 221 
12. 240 
13 247 
Y4. 249 
15 27a 
16. — 293 
17 297 
18 361 
19. 364 
20 383 
21. — 398 
22 425 
23 432 
24. — 433 
25. 458 
26 48x 
27. 506 
28 556 
29 575 
3° 593 
31 599 
32. 8 
33- 18 


27 Dec 


R 


EU EE EP 


M 
R 


VoL. II (July—Dec. 1856) 


Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria? 


Vor. III (Jan.-]une 1857) 


History of Scotch and Irish Poor-Laws 
Christianity and Hinduism 

Robertson's Church History 

An Evangelical Novel 

The House of Commons Mare’s-Nesting 
Letters from Canterbury, New Zealand 
The Friend of Robespierre 

Red-Hot Cannon Balls 

Manifest Destiny 

Independent Members 

The Death-Rattle 

Slavery ; and Its Remedies 

Freida the Jongleur 

Long Vacation Rambles 

The Puritan Commonwealth 

The Days of My Life 

Kerr's Blackstone 

The Life of Martin Luther 

Mr. T. Gladstone on Kansas 

A New Speaker 

Party 

Tooke & Newmarch on Prices 

Journal of Barbier 

The Future of Slavery 

The Valley of the Amazon 

Walpole’s Letters 

Mr. Recorder Hill on Crime 

Le Cadet de Colobrieres 

The Bores of Supply 

Fides; or, Love-Making à la Belgravienne 


VoL. IV (July—Dec. 1857) 


An Ancient and Undoubted Privilege 
A Word for Slavery 


1] have added the serial numbers end the volume and page references to the 
list as written. The list has pencil ticks against a number of items—why, does not 
appear. I am grateful to Lord Salisbury for permission to publish the list. 

*Cecil told his future wife of his connexion with the Saturday on Christmas Eve 
1856 (Georgina Alderson to Mildred Beresford-Hope, 3 Jan. 1857, Salisbury 


Papers). 
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11 Jul 
18 Jul 
8 Aug 
12 Sep 
12 Sep 
19 Sep 
26 Sep 
10 Oct 
10 Oct 


10 Oct 
24 Oct 
14 Nov 


2 Jan 
9 Jan 
13 Feb 
20 Feb 
20 Feb 
27 Feb 
13 Mar 
20 Mar 
3 Apr 
10 Apr 
17 Apr 
1 May 
8 May 
19 Jun 


4 Sep 


LE ELE EP P 


[4 

Weld’s Vacations in Ireland 
Nightshade 
The Rival Suitors 
Bloomeriana 
Reade’s Poems 
La Ferme aux Pommiers 
Germaine 
Saxon Ideas of Anglo-Saxon Manners 
MM. Sue and Quinet on the Religious 

Situation 
Russian Views of English Policy 
Religious Novels in Germany 
Seymour and His Friends 


Vor. V (Jan.—June 1858) 


ELE E P 


A Pious Tale x 
French Novels 

Oriental and Western Siberia 
Antiquarian Novels 

Metaphysics at Manchester 

The Amusements of a Crisis 

The Morals of Mayfair 

The Factory Movement 

Free Trade in Letters 

The Moors and the Fens 

Cousin Harry 

The Three Chances 

How to Dispose of Well-Meaning Men 
Local Tales 


Vor. VI (July-Dec. 1858) 


DOI w 


German Classics for Competitive 
Examinations 

Cardinal Mezzofanti 

A Chinaman’s Journal in Japan 

The Reformers of Italy and France 

The Late Baron Alderson . 


VoL. VII (Jan.—June 1859) 


S* S58 7255557 


The Bloated Haristocracy 

The New Appointments 

The House of Commons at the Dentist’s 
Constitutional Illusions 

Horse Guards Mandarins 

Plump for Penates 

German Thieves 

The Artless Dodger 

And is Old Double Dead ? 

Emile de Girardin on Reform 

Fiat Experimentum in Corpore Vili _ 
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"URUEURSTUEUSESZSETTUZS 


Political Vendetta! 

Flannel Petticoats and No Surrender 
Cousin Stella 

'The Handbooks 

Pity the Sorrows of a Poor M.P. 
'The Swise Excursionist 

Odorous Comparisons 

The Geography of Dirt 

The Doves of Doon 

The History of New England 

The Flogging Question 

À Frenchman's View of England 

La Marâtre 

M. L'Abbé Mullois and the Papacy 
Our Future Rulers 

'The March of Intellect in Heavy Clays 
St. Pancras Workhouse 

The History of Brazil 


Vor. IX (Jan.-]une 1860) 


wwEwEWUuEZHEWENMuXUTZUS 


IClerical Philandering 

The Story of New Zealand 

'The Triumphs of Private Enterprise : 

The Late Bishop Wilson 

Liberty Hall? 

Australian Facts and Prospects 

Parliament 

Letters of Schleiermacher 

The Wild Oats of the Session 

Guesses at Truth 

The Despatch of Business 

The Entr'Acte 

The Life of the Duke of Wellington 

German Literature? 

The Financial Debate 

Natal 

The Reform Bill's Farewell Season 

Diary of the American Revolution 

Von Sybel's History of the French 
Revolution 


l'T'his is an attack on the Conservative opposition to Gladstone at Oxtordian 
the 1859 election. By 1865 Cecil had joined that opposition. 

*This review of W. W. Reade, Liberty Hall, Oxon, remarks that: “Wo should 
have thought that even a freshman... would not have made one of his heroes 


look at Tom Gate from a room in Centerb 


all, would not bave 


represented the Dean of Christchurch [sic] (ye shades of Gaisford!) as giving 
College lectures '—fair evidence of a Christ Church reviewer. 
* Described in a note as Cecil’s ‘First regular Review of German Lit:”. 
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113. 
II4. 
115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134- 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
IA4I. 
142. 
143. 
144- 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
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À Parliamentary Bashi-Bazouk 
German Literature 

Flogging the Dead Horse 

The Gods of Epicurus 


Vor. X (July-Dec. 1860) 


SATRSTS TRES 


The Casus Belk in New Zealand 
Sources of the Nile 

Protection to Foreign Industry 
Remains of Richard Rush 
Beggars and Their Dupes 
German Literature 


Mr. Gladstone and the Hop-Planters 
Urquhart on the Lebanon 

An Expensive Governor 

Public and Private Schools 

German Literature 

The Year 


Vor. XI (Jan.—June 1861) 


as 


VEUESUESUSEUESETUEZEU"ZURS""s 


The Province of Charity 

The Blunders of Benevolence 
The Glee and Madrigal Union 

À German Defence of the Papacy 
German Literature 

'The Hop Agitators 

Canada 


` The Protestant Auto-da-Fé 


Lord Colchester's Diary 

Ladies Spiritual and Temporal 

"The Uses of Insincerity 

Lord Colchester's Diary: Second Notice 
German Literature 

The Eton Defence 

The Turnbull Deputation 

The Church-Rate Debate 

Tchinovnicks 

Lord Palmerston’s Conversion 

Ranke's English History: Second Notice! 
The Real Anti-State-Church Association 
German Literature 

Public Committees 

The Beginning of the End 

Thoughts on Preaching 


Marriage Settlements 
Cochin China 


1The first notice (9 Feb.) is not marked ‘To be continued’ (unlike no. 137), 
and so is presumably not by Salisbury. 
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'The Second Tenth of April 
The Prisoner of Burmah 
Officialiam in Prussia 


Le Prophète 

Parliamentary Rhetoric 
Universal Restoration 

Am I not a Beast and a Brother ? 
Baron de Schleinitz’s Apology 
Tear’em Rehabilitated 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa 
German Literature 

Count-Outs 

Proverbs of the German Jews 
The Ragged School Controversy 
Arminius 

Maynooth 

A New System of Nature 
Servants and Tradesmen 
German Literature 

The Speaker's Vote 

La Beata 

Pbilanthropic Jurisprudence 
Queensland 


Vor. XII (July-Dec. 1861) 


"7272828727 22727 R 


Marriage Market and Belgravian Intel- 
ligence 

Captain Forbes on Iceland 

Festive Enjoyment 

Jerome Bonaparte 

Fashionable Factory Girls 

The Advantages of Expeditious Legiala- 
tion 

German Literature 

Red-Tape Retrenchment 

Schlagintweit’s India and High Asia 

The House of Lords? 

The Session 

Merivale on Colonization 

The Secession Mania 

German Literature 


1*A Quaker jollification, a French horse-race, a Presbyterian pealm, are all 
lively and exciting compared to an ordinary debate in the House of Lords.... 
It is like no other lay assembly in the world. . .. According to present appearances, 
there is every probability that when the present race of stateamen shall have 
passed away, Lord Bath will be among the most distinguished of the peers.’ 


225. 
226, 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234- 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
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Amateur Parliaments! 

The Surgeons and the Horse Guards 
The Interminable Little War 
The Lord Warden 

Lord Lindsay on Scepticiam 
Shelvea and Dustheaps 
Country Doctors 

The Teaching of America 

The Hieroglyphic Hoax 

New Zealand 

Slavery and Secession 

German Literature 

The Rights of Labour at the Antipodes 
Travelling in Germany 

Ruth Baynard’s Story 

Prodigal Sons 

Spain in the Eighteenth Century: 
Another Reform Agitation 
Match-Making Mammas 
Democratic Imperialism 

The Art of Saying Nothing 
L’Ancien Figaro 

German Literature 

The Missionary of Peace 

Over the Straits 

Viscount Monck 

The Weapons of Controversy 
M. Guizot on the Papal Question 
Olmsted’s Southern States 
The Vallée des Dappes 

The Count of Paris’s Pamphlet 
Mr. Leatham at Barnsley 

The American Union 

German Literature 

The Land of the Free 

Mr. Heath’s Deprivation 

The Woolwich Inquiry 

The Oxford Persecution? 

The Art of Advertising 

The Bull and the Frog 

Mr. Jefferson Davis’s Message 
Provincial Liberties in France 


1'This leader is described in brackets as ‘his first’. 
* Oxford is accused of borrowing ‘the philosophy and the temper of the Ladies’ 
Committee of some petty village girls’ school’ in its decision not to raise Jowett's 


salary. 
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4 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 

1 Feb 

1 Feb 

8 Feb 

8 Feb 
15 Feb 
15 Feb 
22 Feb 
22 Feb 

x Mar 


Vor. XIII (Jan.-June 1862) 


CoÓCgUcCuHZUCUÀCU|IOSEUÁPEEUEUCEHEEUECEUEUCCEBAEBZ2EZEUUCÁHDOSUWEzz"z"7az"7"zsz 


Evening Ámusements 


. Mr. Adderley's Colonial Policy 


German Literature 

Mr. Roebuck at Salisbury 

Lord Cranborne's Historical Essays 
'The Rape of the Glances 

The Seven Sons of Mammon 
The First Night t 
Flogging at Public Schoóls 

Mr. Edwin James 

German Literature 

The First Wednesday 

The Cost of a Coronet 

The Parliamentary Bob Acres 
The History of the Dance 
Parliamentary Dulness 

The Impending Revolution 
The Principle of the Revised Code 
Which Does She Love ? 
German Literature 

Mr. Walpole's Resolutions 

The Education Debate 

Paris Mystérieux 

The Educational Surrender 
Dinner 

Admirers 

'The Financial Duel 

The Caput Mortuum of the Revised Code 
Invalids 

German Literature 

Cheap Governors 

Warp and Woof 

The Palace of Puffs 

Officers and Gentlemen 

Sir Henry Holland’s Essays 
The Educational Compromise . 
Bethell on the Beautiful 
Dishcovers and Dripping Pans 
The Majority of One 

German Literature 

The Puffer’s Lament 
Hospitality to Foreigners 
Gossip 

Pictures of German Life 
Young Radicals and Old 

The Haymarket 

The Social Science Association 
Yankee Chivalry 
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14 Jun 
21 Jun 
21 Jun 
21 Jun 
28 Jun 
28 Jun 
28 Jun 


Eola iol al- 


The Manufacture of Saints 
Lord Canning 
The Land of the Free 


Vor. XIV (July-Dec. 1862) 


CxgCECCEUSUSECECEDUEUSEUU wgCDUECUECECUCEUU 


Ministerial Mudlarks 

Amateur Generals 

Drawing-Room Fortifications 

The Jobbing Mania 

The Missing Prize-Money 

Peacemakers 

The Jamaica Debt 

German Literature 

The Unpaid Attachés 

The Fourth Chinese War 

Friends i 

Extreme Delicacy and Caution 

The Poaching Bill 

The Session 

Supplementary Despatches of the Duke 
of Wellington 

Mr. Roebuck in Austria 

Mr. Bright on America 

Penitential Sittings 

German Literature 

France and Her Neighbours 

Cartes de Visite of Celebrities 

The Cadogan Contract 

Prosaic Words 

Lord Granville and Mr. Cadogan 

The Loves of Old Ladies 

General Butler 

Compliments 

German Literature 

Mr. Gladstone's Slip of the Tongue 

Mémoires d'un Mormon 

Brompton in Extremis 

'The Evidence of Anecdotes 

The New Persecution 


BSEIRS REV SSs 


LIBERTE D wa 
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29 Nov 
29 Nov 

6 Dec 
6 Dec 
13 Dec 
13 Dec 
13 Dec 
20 Dec 
20 Dec 
20 Dec 
27 Dec 
27 Dec 


3 Jan 

3 Jan 
10 Jan 
10 Jan 
10 Jan 
17 Jan 
17 Jan 
24 Jan 
24 Jan 
24 Jan 
31 Jan 

7 Feb 

7 Feb 
14 Feb 
14 Feb 
21 Feb 
21 Feb 
21 Feb 


SOHPESEOEEDE 


The New Pamphlet 

The Greek Election 

Lord Russell on the Schleswig Question 
Mr. Williams and His Constituents 
The Opening of the Boulevard 
Reduction of Estimates 

Racing and Betting 

The Prince Consort 

Mr. Bright’s “Wild Shriek of Freedom” 
German Literature 

Diplomacy in Undress 

The Year 


Vor. XV (Jan.—June 1863) 


. ""CgEDCECECCEDPCEUUPEEZCCCZECUPECPCPPEEUCUE 


The Bishope and the Excursionists 
The Revolution in Japan 

Prison Discipline 

Casual Shepherds 

My Good for Nothing Brother 
The Halifax Reformers 

General Butler's Career 

The New Papal Aggression 

'The New Zealand Remonstrance 
No Cards 

The Emperor's Speech 

Mr. Bright at Rochdale 

The British Suttee 

The Protestant Index 

Political Old Age 

Lord Normanby on Italy 
Practical Young Ladies 

'The Supply of Foreign Kings 
German Literature 

Loyalty by Lamplight 

The Ecclesiastical Commission 
Shy People 

The Spiritual Round Robin 

Mr. Cobden upon Obsolete Ships 


Church Patronage 

Mr. Lowe's Reign of Terror 
Genial Statesmanship 

The Remainder of the Session 
The Colenso Correspondence 
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18 Apr 
25 Apr 


EtUEsgECDEDCEUECUCUCEUCDPUPOEDC nrc 


German Literature 

The Press and the Bench 

Mr. Gladstone's Petty Cash 

Mr. Goldwin Smith on the British 
Empire 

Canada and Its Cost 

'The Church-Rate Debate 

Mr. Gladstone against Endowments 

Two Foils 

The Paseing of the Budget 

'The Miscarried Persecution 

German Literature 

The Irish Church 

Steward’s Room and Servants’ Hall 

The City Election 

The Two General Orders 

Heir Hunting 

Freedom under the Abolitionists 

The Last of the Annuals 

Sergeant Lilley 

The Last Anathema 

The Oxford Commemoration 

Trish Distress 

German Literature 

Re-appearance of Lord Raynham 

The Abortive Debate 


Genteel Beggars 


Vor. XVI (July—Dec. 1863) 


BESUM ARMM Peary gococgC 


The Missing Message 

The Brazilian Arbitration 

Official Denials 

Abolitionist Humanity 

A Vote of Want of Confidence in 


Madagascar 
The Close of Amateur Diplomacy 
The Japanese Difficulty 
German Literature 


The Last of the Exhibition 
The Session 

German Literature 

The Maori War 

Work for the Autumn 
Bathing Abroad and at Home 
Dress 

The Usages of War 
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Lord Stanley at Liverpool 
Holiday-Making 

The Australians on Transportation 
National Prejudices 

Benevolent Committees 
Parochial and Paternal Government 
Rollicking Statesmanship 

The Maori Rising 

German Literature 

Irish Emigration 

Political Consistency 

Scientific Warfare 

The Yankee and the Coesack 
Peculiar Dresses 

Lord Ruseell's Last Despatch 
Lord Mayor's Day 

'The War in New Zealand 

The Homeless Poor 

German Literature 

The Tribunes of the People 
Extra-Parliamentary Utterances 
The Happy Family 

The Lion and the Man 
Accusation and Denial 

The French Elections 
Experimental Matrimony 


SI 


The Prussian Minister on the English 


Press 
The Leeds Convention 
German Literature 
The Labours of the Recess 
President Davis’s Message 
'The Year 


Vor. XVII (Jan.-June 1864) 


ol ai ail al-lol lolol al alls 


The New Dispensing Power 
The Murderer Townley 
Prison Discipline 

The Bradford Platform 

The Second Orsini 

German Literature 

Lord Russell’s Unruly Member 
An Overruling Providence 
The Politics of Marylebone 
Poverty 

The Townley Case 

The Privy Council Judgment 
The Townley Case 


292 
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The Wire-Pullers 

The Mutilated Despatch 
German Literature! 
Bit-by-Bit Reform 

Senator Bayard’s Speech 
The New Test 

The Oxford Triumph 

The Endowment Minute 
Mr. Stansfeld 

The Queen 

Ministerial Indiscretions 
Redintegratio Amoris 

The Condition-of-Ireland Question 
Federal Warfare 

The New Religious Movement 
Mr. Stansfeld 

The Lisburn Election Committee 
Shapes and Sizes 

The Lord Chancellor’s Bill 
Mr. Lowe and the Inspectors 
The Scapegoat 

Tickets of Leave 

Secession at the Antipodes 
Tenant-Right 

The House of Lords 

The Abolition of Hanging 

A Moribund Parliament 

Mr. Gladstone’s Future 
Foreign Influence 

The Inspectors’ Reports 
Modern Pilots 

Permissive Intolerance 
Piebalds 

Little Wars 

The Poor-Law Report 

The Irish Difficulty 


“Vor. XVIII (July-Dec. 1864) 


PÉBDSOSEXNEE 


Parliamentary Pouting 
Defence of Canada 

The Danes in Camp 
Mexico 

Stray Votes 

Inspectors’ Reports 
Feminine Wranglers 

Sahib Sent Back to School 
Weight for Age 

The Penalties of Greatness 


Bribery 


1T his is explicitly described as ‘Last German Review he wrote’. 
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10 Sep 
10 Sep 


EIE il A a dd e 


Sir David Ross 
Representation of Minorities 
Domestic Jars 

More Muddles 

The New Reformers 

Lord Palmerston at Wilton 
Sir John Herschel and the New T'est 
Lord Clarendon at Vienna 
The War Christians of New Zealand 
Our New Foreign Policy 
The Trail of the Serpent 
Our Future Rulers 
Suburban Starring 

Lovely Woman 

New Zealand 

Equality 

Mr. Lowe on Examinations 
The Casual Poor 

The False Alarm 

Mr. Ferrand at Devonport 
Lord Russell at Aberdeen 
Cathedral Reform 

Cox’s Complaint 

Lord Grey's Reform Bill 
The Dublin Banquet 
Secondary Stars 

The Australian Frog 

The French Thwaites 

The Court of Appeal in Spiritual Cases 
The Colenso Trial 

The New Bull 

The Encyclical Letter 

New Zealand 


Vor. XIX (Jan.-June 1865) 


.CUCUCPPD ÍpocCgCOCOCOCUD 


The Court of Appeal in Spiritual Cases 

Lord Ebury's Ultimatum 

The New Finance Minister of India 

'The Improvements Promised in the Poor 
Law 

À Melancholy House of Commons 

The Dissolution 

Constitutional Transplantation 

The Greek Professorahip 

The Education Committee 


u 
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Leaders of Fashion 

'The Edmunds Scandal 

'The White Glove Business 

Mr. Newdegate on Private Inquiries 
The Battle for the Coal Trade 

The Future Premier 

The Colenso Judgement 


565. 250 4 Mar 
566. 272 11 Mar 
567. 280 11 Mar 
568. 299 18 Mar 
569. 308 18 Mar 
570. 329 25 Mar 
571. 330 | a5 Mar 


572. | 359 1 Apr The Irish Church 

573- 363 1 Apr The Belfast Riots 

574. 394 8 Apr Sinking Fast 

575. 428 15 Apr The St. Giles’ Inquiry 
576. 463 22 Apr Another New Zealand War 
577: 467 22 Apr Fools' Paradises 

578. 522 6 May The Reform Debate 

579. 532 6 May Moral Entrenchments 

580. 554 13 May The Reform Debate 

581. 556 13 May Archbishop Manning 


The New Test Bill 
The Union Chargeability Bill 


Club Consciences 


582. 588 20 May 
583. 590 20 May 
584. 621 27 May 


gCUCUCOEDUUDUPUCPEECPECCUPPEPEPPEDZUE 


585. 624 27 May Colonel Dawkins 
586. 657 3 Jun The Bear-Garden 
587. 660  3]Jun Privacy 
588. 686 10 Jun The Union Chargeability Bill 
589. 688 10 Jun The Ballot 
590. 750 24 Jun Reverts 
591. 757 24 Jun Unprotected Males 
VoL, XX (July-Dec. 1865) 
592. 4 1 Jul L The Oaths Bill 
593. 44 8 Jul M The House of Peers 
594- 321 9 Sep L The Wakefield Exhibition 
505. 35I 16 Sep L The Bristol Disappointment 
596. 383 23 Sep L Reform in Difficulties 
597. 411 30 Sep L Fenianism 
598. 477 14 Oct L Judgement-Mongers 
599. 479 14 Oct M  Figure-Heads 
600. 535 28 Oct L Funeral Orations 
6or. 566 4 Nov L The Cattle Plague and the Fenians 
602. 630 18 Nov L The Fenians 
603. 657 25 Nov L The Dead Weight! 
604. 717 9 Dec L The Queen* 
605. 750 16 Dec L American Toleration 


Vor. XXI (Jan.-June 1866) 


606. 7 6 Jan L The Bribery of the Rich and the Poor 
607. 379 31 Mar M The New Parliament 


1This contains a reminiscence of ‘the teaching of the Christchurch censors’ [sic]. 

1In no. 480 Cecil had deplored the queen’s continued seclusion and her ministers’ 
lack of frankness to her on that subject; now he welcomes the announcement of 
her resumption of ‘the ceremonial duties of her station’. 
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XIX 


Some Neglected Sources of Biographical Information : 
County Biographical Dictionaries, 1890-1937 


HISTORIANS OF THE nineteenth and twentieth centuries have far less 
difficulty in obtaining biographical information than historians of earlier 
periods. But until well on in the twentieth century there are awkward 
gaps in the standard biographical dictionaries. Walford’s County Families, 
Kelly's Handbook, the various peerages, Dod's Parliamentary Companion 
and Debreti's House of Commons and the Judicial Bench make no pretence 
of including people without rank or official position. Men of the Time 
(1852-09), although in many ways valuable, was highly selective and 
printed in such a way that it was difficult to expand the number of entries. 
Cassell’s Modern Portrait Gallery (6 vols., 1881 and many other editions) 
was even more limited in scope, with only sixty biographies, presumably 
because it was not economical to publish more than twenty coloured 
prints in each volume. And both A. T. Camden Pratt's People of the 
Period (1897) and the early editions of the biographical version of Who's 
Who (1897 +) which had many more entries, were necessarily experi- 
mental. Important business and professional men and a wide range of 
local worthies were excluded from all these works unless they held an 
official position or had received an honour. 

Contemporaries were well aware that there were many gaps in the 
existing reference books, and numerous attempts were made to fill them. 
First, from the eighteen-sixties onwards, there was a steady increase in 
the number of biographical sketches published in the newspapers, 
especially in local newspapers, the best of which were subsequently 
reissued in a bound volume. Many of them were too formal to be of much 
value, but books like John Morrison Davidson, Eminent Radical: tn 
Parliament (1879) and Eminent Radicals out of Parliament (1880), both 
based on articles in the Weekly Dispatch, or Public Men of Ipswich and 
East Suffolk (1875), reprinted from the Suffolk Mercury, or Joseph 
Stratford, Gloucestershire Biographical Notes (1887), reprinted from the 
Gloucester Journal, are very useful compilations. A parallel development 
was the publication of biographical magazines, including such useful ones 
as The Biograph and Review (1879-82), Birmingham Faces and Places 
(1888—94), and Manchester Faces and Places (1889-1906). Magazines like 
Manchester Faces and Places which made a point of publishing illustrations 
of buildings of interest to their readers, also published prints or photographs 
of some of the personalities whose biographies they included. Photographs 
were expensive, however, and were more characteristic of a more expensive 
type of biographical magazine, which has something of the appearance 
of the photograph albums of the period, with high-quality formal photo- 
graphs gummed to backing sheets. The three best magazines of this type, 
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Portraits of Men of Eminence... (6 vols., 1863-7), Men of Mark... 
(7 vols., 1876-83), and Men and Women of the Day .. . (7 vols., 1888-94), 
are very fine productions with a good-quality text supplied by the editor 
of Men of the Time or of one of the peerages, but their value is diminished 
by the fact that they confine their attention to notables whose biographies 
are pretty well known in any case. 

The modern specialist Who's Whos like Who's Who in Engineering 
(1920-21 +) and the Author’s & Writer’s Who’s Who (1934 +) were sur- 
prisingly late in the field. The genre had its origins in the decade before 
1914, which saw the foundation of Who's Who tn Golf (1908 +), Who's 
Who in Cricket (1909-13), The Red Book of Commerce (1906-39), and 
Who's Who in Architecture (1914 +), among others. 

The works with which this article is concerned constitute a separate 
category of biographical publication, the county biographical dictionary, 
of which there are two types, the illustrated volume of local worthies, and 
the county Who's Who. Of the two, the former is clearly the more 
interesting, not least because it had such a short life—say from 1890 to 
1g14—#ince printing costs were so high. Who’s Who itself, with an 
assured circulation and no illustrations, could be sold extremely cheaply: 
the 1898 edition, with 932 pages, including advertisements, sold at three 
shillings and sixpence, the 1908 edition, with 2,136 pages, at ten shillings. 
Half-tone photographs, which the Meisenbach process had introduced to 
England in 1884, were much cheaper than ordinary photographs such as 
those used in Portraits of Men of Eminence . . ., but they could not compete 
with line drawings like those in the Pall Mall Gazette Popular Guide to 
the House of Commons, which sold at a shilling. Before 1914 they were 
generally reserved for magazines with a wealthy clientele like the Bookman, 
for major enterprises like B. Guinness Orchard, Liverpools Legion of 
Honour (Birkenhead, 1893), for commemorative works like Frederick 
Augustus Barnes, The Mayors of England and Wales: with Portraits of 
Mayors & Mayoresses 1902 (Brighton, 1902), and Donald Mackenzie, 
Mayors and Aldermen of Great Britain and Provosts & Bailies of Scotland 
(1935), the former produced in a coronation year, the latter in the year 
of George V’s silver jubilee, for works like Prominent Men of London 
(1907-9), in which an ordinary collection of photographs was bound in a 
sumptuous manner, and for county biographical dictionaries selling at 
from three to six guineas. 

The illustrated county biographical dictionaries fall into two patterns. 
In the first, represented by the Press-Gaskell series, photographs are 
printed on a special paper and are bound in with a text of varying length. 
The special paper is usually of rather poor quality and there are usually 
fewer photographs than biographies—the latter being in turn restricted 
to thirty to fifty a volume. The second, represented by Pike’s New 
Century Series, is a much better piece of work, printed throughout on 
‘art’ paper. It prints far more photographs and biographies (300 to 500), 
and supplies an introductory text with good photographs of buildings. 
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Pike's New Century Series is particularly valuable because, like the 
Who's Who in the Counties Series at a later date, it provides the only 
reasonably complete coverage of persons of major local importance not in 
Who's Who. 

Unfortunately the value of all types of county biographical dictionaries 
is diminished at present by the fact that there is no complete set in 
existence: the British Museum has most of Pike's New Century Series 
but only six of the Press-Gaskell series and very few of the Who's Who 
in the Counties Series, and the other copyright libraries are even worse 
off. For this reason the account given below does not claim to be complete. 


THE PRE88-GA8KELL SERIES 


This series seems to have originated with two men named Press, probably 
"brothers. Charles A. Manning Press, who gave it its character, was 
sub-editor of the Bridgwater Independent in 1890, when he brought 
out Liberal Leaders of Somerset, a volume of pen portraits, and In the 
Verdant West, a series of topographical essays. The other Press, Truman 
Press, was editor-proprietor of the Hertfordshire Standard in the late 
eighteen-eighties and eighteen-nineties, and chairman of the St. Albans 
School Board. In 1887 he published Hertfordshire Men of Mark: being a 
Series of Chatty Biographical Sketches in the Form of Pen Political Portraits. 
Subsequently he became author of a long series of topographical volumes, 
printed for subscribers, of which the last appears to have been Somerset- 
shire Country Houses and Villages (1931), a reissue of The Book of Somerset 
(1909). Few of his works got into libraries. Only one of the Press- 
Gaskell series has Truman Press’s name on the title-page,! but he was 
probably associated with many of the earlier ventures. Later he was 
replaced by others whose connexion, if any, with Charles A. Manning 
Press is extremely obscure. Those whose names appear on title-pages are 
Ernest Gaskell, William Gaskell, William Gaskill (perhaps the same as 
the preceding), and George Rickwood. Ernest Gaskell may indeed be 
regarded as in some ways a successor to Manning Press since in the 
decade before 1914 he published the majority of the volumes. 

The early volumes of the Press-Gaskell series, with a few minor excep- 
tions, were published for the author by a big printing firm like Jarrolds 
of Norwich or McCorquodales of Leeds. Soon, however, three jobbing 
printers took over the work and evolved three different house styles. 
'The arrangement remained the same, a photograph of each local worthy 
on special paper with a text of from half a page to four pages on ordinary 
paper, but the format differed. William Pollard & Co. of Exeter produced 
volumes printed on good paper and bound in a stiff royal blue cover 
approximately 9 in. by 11 in. Gaskill, Jones & Co. of London produced a 
much inferior product printed on paper barely adequate for the purpose 

1A second, The County of Surrey, with Illustrated Biographies (St. Albans, 1896) 
has his rt on the title-page only as publisher, although presumably he was 
author as 
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and bound in a dull light blue cover approximately 10 in. by 12} in. 
The Queenhithe Printing and Publishing Co., also of London, produced a 
volume more than twice as thick as the other two, with the text (but not 
the photographs) printed on very heavy paper and bound in red cloth. 
Occasionally other printers were called in, who followed the style of one 
of these three firms, but substituted a different binding. The volumes 
produced by Pollard and by Gaskill, Jones are more difficult to identify 
than the Queenhithe volumes because they sometimes lack the author's 
name on the title-page. This may be obtained in some cases, however, 
from the title-page of other volumes in the series. 

The importance of the Press-Gaskell series lies in the fact that, along 
with a great many biographies of peers and country gentlemen cribbed 
from Walford's County Families, there are biographies of local worthies, 
including important businessmen. These biographies seem to have been 
obtained from local journalists or (like the photographs) from the subjects 
of the aketches themselves. 

A tentative list arranged under authors where these are known, is as 
follows. The printer’s name is indicated by an initial, P standing for 
Pollard of Exeter, G for Gaskill, Jones & Co., and Q for the Queenhithe 
Printing and Publishing Co. 

Charles A. Manning Press? 

Berkshire Leaders: Social and Political. G. 1905. 

Buckinghamshire Leaders: Social and Political. G. 1905. 

Derbyshire Lives: Social and Political. G. [1894.] 

Devon and Cornwall Leaders: Social and Political 

Essex Leaders: Social and Political. [1895.] 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight Leaders: Social and Political. G. 1903. 
Hertfordshire Leaders: Social and Political. McCorquodale, Leeds. 1894. 
Lancashire Leaders: Social and Political. 2 vols. P. 1895—7. 

Lincolnshire Leaders: Social and Political. Jarrold. 1894. 

Middlesex Men of Mark: a Portrait Gallery... Jarrold. 1894. 

Norfolk Notabilities: a Portrait Gallery. Jarrold. [1893.] 

Somersetshire Lives: Social and Political. G. [also Liberal Leaders of Somerset, 

Bridgwater and London. 1890]. 

Suffolk Celebrities. McCorquodale, Leeds. 1893. 

Suffolk Leaders: Social and Political. Hornsey & Tottenham Press Ltd. 1906. 
Surrey Leaders: Social and Political. De Vere & Co., London. 19oo-or. 
Warwickshire Lives: Social and Political. G. [1894.] 

Westmorland Lives: Social and Political. G. [ ?1895.] 

Yorkshire Leaders: Social and Political. 2 vols. McCorquodale, Leeds. 1892-3. 
Yorkshire Leaders: Social and Political. Q. 1908. 


Truman Press 
Gloucestershire Lives: Social and Political, G. [1894.] 

1The British Museum has only Buckinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire 
(1892-3), Liberal Leaders of Somerset, and the first Lancashire volume. 

The two St. Albans vols. are in the British Museum. 
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Hertfordshire Men of Mark. St. Albans. 1887. 
The County of Surrey, with Illustrated Biographies. St. Albans. 1896. 


Ernest Gaskell, (All volumes published by Queenhithe with the title [Blamkshire] 
Leaders: Social and Political except for Leaders of the Lothians: Social and 
Political.) 

Ayrshire and Renfrewshire. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. [1913.] 

Cheshire. [1909.] 

Cornwall. [1908.] 

Derbyshire. [1908.] 

Devonshire. [1907.] 

Gloucestershire. [1906.] 

Hertfordshire. [1908.] 

Lanarkshire. : 

Lancashire. [1907.] 

Lothians. [1912.] 

Norfolk. [?1909.] 

Northamptonshire. [c. 1907.] 

Northumberland. [?1909.] 

Oxfordshire. [1907.] 

S i 

Somersetshire. 

Surrey. [c. 1909.] 

Ulster. [?after 1914.] 

Westmorland and Cumberland. [c. 1910.] 

Worcestershire. [1908.] 


Other authors 


C.A.M. Press and William Gaskill, Essex Leaders: Social and Political. Q. [1906.] 

William Gaskell and George Rickwood, Staffordshire Leaders: Social and 
Political. E. R. Alexander & Sons, The Era Press, Leyton. [1907.] 

Gaskell and Rickwood, Warwickshire Leaders: Social and Political. E, R. Alexan- 
der and Sons. [1906.] 

William Gaskill, Wiltshire Leaders: Social and Political. Q. [1906.] 


Author not identified 

Cheshire Leaders: Social and Political. P. 1896. 

, Durham Lives: Social and Political. G. [?1900.] 

Lancashire Lives: Social and Political. P. 1898. 

Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire Leaders: Social and Political. P. [1900.] 
Northamptonshire Leaders: Social and Political. P. 1898. 

Yorkshire Lives: Social and Political. G. 1899. 

Yorkshire Men of Mark. P. 1898. 

The County of Stafford and Many of its Family Records, P. 1897. 

The County of Sussex and Many of its Family Records. P. 1898. 


The volumes published by the Queenhithe Printing and Publishing Co. 
have a counterpart in a series published by Allan North of London. The 
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format is very similar and only the fact that the emphasis is mainly on 
county families and country houses clearly distinguishes it from the 
Press-Gaskell series. It is, of course, possible that the two are related in 
some way. Volumes identified so far are: 


Derbyshire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical, Biographical, 
Pictorial. [1909.] 

Dorset and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical... 

Herefordshire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical . . . [ ?1907-8.] 

Herefordshire Illustrated Who's Who. [1907-8.] 

Leicestershire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical... 

London Leaders, Historic Families, Ancestral Estates... 1907. 

Middlesex: Biographical and Pictorial... 1906. 

Nottinghamshire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical... [1909.] 

Staffordshire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical... 

Suseex: Historical, Biographical, Pictorial. 1907. 

Wiltshire and Some Neighbouring Records: Historical . . . 


PIKE'8 NEW CENTURY 8ERIES 


The firm of Robinson, Son and Pike, afterwards W. T. Pike & Co., 
of Brighton, was a pioneer in the production of guide-books and brochures 
for tourists, illustrated by photographs. These they appear gradually to 
have expanded until by 1898-9 they had hit upon a format for a national 
series combining a text with the qualittes of a high-grade guide-book, 
printed on art paper and copiously illustrated with half-tone plates, with 
an illustrated biographical dictionary, the whole bound in good-quality 
imitation morocco. In some cases the preliminary text was contributed 
by W. T. Pike, but he usually left this to a local author, sometimes a 
distinguished antiquarian, while he himself prepared the biographies. As 
a result, while the preliminary texts vary greatly in quality, there is a 
valuable uniformity about the biographical section: after the lord- 
lieutenant, the bishop and sheriff, sections are devoted to the nobility 
and gentry, the gentry and magistrates, the clergy, the legal, medical, 
dental, ‘scholastic, literary and musical’ professions, engineers, architects 
and surveyors, auctioneers, estate agents and accountants, veterinary 
surgeons, and businessmen. Usually there is also an obituary section 
dealing with men who had died while the volume was in preparation. 
Photographs of the homes of many of those whose biographies appear are 
included in the preliminary descriptive section, even in some cases where 
they are ordinary terraced houses. 

One volume, British Engineers, by J. E. Vincent, does not really belong 
to the series, but is a useful piece of work. 

Until 1909 most volumes were given a number on the title-page (e.g. 
Pike’s New Century Series No. 25), but by then the numbering had got 
out of order and had to be dropped. Apart from Vol. 1 Bristol in 1898: 
Contemporary Biographies [in fact two volumes], Vol. 2 Manchester and 
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Salford at the Close of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. 24 British Engineers 
and Alhed Professions in the Twentieth Century, and Ulster Contemporary 
Biographies, the title was always either (Vols. 3-23) [Blankshire] at the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century: Contemporary Biographies, or (Vol. 25 
on) [Blankshtre] in the Twentieth Century: Contemporary Biographies. 
Volumes in this series were as follows :1 


1. Bristol in 1898 (W. 'T. Pike). 2 vols., 1898-9. 
2. Manchester and Salford (William Burnett Tracy). [19or.] 
3. Birmingham (W. T. Pike). 19oo 

4. Sheffield and Neighbourhood (S (Sidney Oldall Addy). rgor. 
5. Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire (John Potter Briscoe). 1gor. 
6. West Riding of Yorkshire (W. Herbert Scott). 1902. 
7. Leicestershire and Rutland (William Scarff). 1902. 
8. North and East Ridings of Yorkshire (W. H. Scott). 1903 
9. Lancashire (W. B. Tracy). 1903. 

10. Kent (T. Bavington Jones). 1904. 

1I. Cheshire (Robert Head). 19o4. 

12. Edinburgh and the Lothians (Alexander Eddington) 1904. 

13. Hampshire (William Henry Jacob). 1905. 

14. Northumberland (James Jamieson). 1905. 

15. London (Charles Welch). 1905. 

16. Wiltshire and Dorset (Edward Earle Dorling). 1906. 

17. Durham (James Jamieson). 1906. 

18. Surrey (W. E. Hitchin) 1906. Re-issued 1907 as No. 24. 


Ig. Staffordshire and Shropshire (Cameron Penn). 1907. 

214 South Wales and Monmouthshire (John Austin Jenkins). 1907. 
22. Lincolnshire (Alfred Hunt and others). 1907. 

23. Berks, Bucks & Beds (James Edmund Vincent). 1907. 

24. British Engineers and Allied Professions (T. E. Vincent). 1908. 
25. Hertfordshire (J. E. Vincent). 1908. 

25% Northamptonshire (W. T. Pike). 1908. 

26. Dublin and Co. Dublin (Effraim Macdowel Coegrave). 1908. 
27. Essex (W. T. Pike). 1909. 

Belfast and the Province of Ulster (Robert Magill Young). 1909. 
Ulster Contemporary Biographies (W. T. Pike). 1910. 

Cork and County Cork (Richard James Hodges). 1911. 

Suseex (W. 'T. Pike). 1910. 

Liverpool and Birkenhead (W. T. Pike). 1911. 

Norfolk and Suffolk in East Anglia (E. C. Hopper). 1911. 

East Anglia (Fabian Hussey). 1912. 

Northants and Huntingdonshire (W. M. Noble). 1912. 


The names in brackets are those of the authors of the introductory section. 
Libraries, including the British Museum, often catalogue the series under this 
name rather thin under Pike. The British Museum has all except the last five 
volumes in the series. 

*'There does not seem to have been a vol. 20. 

3 There were two vols. numbered 25. 
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In addition there were apparently a number of municipal volumes 
derived from the main volumes, of which that on Lincoln is the only one 
traced so far. The firm went out of business in 1912 and its premises were 
taken over by Garnett, Mepham and Fisher. 

Pike's New Century Series, although the best, was not the first of this 
type of publication. In the eighteen-nineties two publishing companies 
were floated to produce similar volumes. The British Biographical 
Company brought out Leading Men of London: a Collection of Biographical 

- Sketches . . . (1895), and then disappeared. The Biographical Publishing 
Company brought out four volumes entitled Men of the Period. Men of 
the Period: England: the Records of a Great Country . . . dealt only with 
Yorkshire; Men of the Period: Lancashire: the Records of a Great County... 
part 1 (1895), was not followed by a second part; Men of the Period 
Selected From Centres of Commerce and Industry ... has a few men from 
all over the country. There was also Men of the Period: Modern Ireland 
(1899). All four include sections on firms as well as individuals. 

After Pike's series had proved a success, other companies appeared in 
the field. J. and G. Hammond & Co., a Birmingham and London printing 
firm, brought out at least four volumes: Frederick B. Ludlow, County Bio- 
graphies (1901) Staffordshire, and three volumes by John Dale, Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire: Historical Descriptive and Biographical, in the Reign of King 
Edward VII, and County Biographies, 1904 (Shropshire), and Wartoickshire : 
Historical, Descriptive and Biographical, in the Reign of King Edward VII. 
A related volume, perhaps also by Dale, Shropshtre: Historical, Descriptive, 
Biographical (1906), was published by W. Mate and Sons of Bournemouth, 
Southampton and London. — . 

Ludlow and Dale had a counterpart in John Grant, who published 
Berkshire: Historical, Biographical and Pictorial; Buckinghamshire and 
Some Neighbouring Records: Historical, Biographical and Pictorial; 
Northamptonshire: Historical Biographical and Pictorial; Shropshire: a 
Short History with the Genealogies & Current Biographies, and Warwick- 
shire: Historical Biographical and Pictorial, all under the imprint of the 
London & Provincial Publishing Co. The title on the cover and that on 
the title-page do not always correspond. The price was six guineas. 
Grant also appears to have been responsible for a Dorset Who’s Who in 
I91I. 

COUNTY WHO’8 WHOS 


All these illustrated volumes were bulky and inconvenient to handle. 
It is therefore not surprising that there was a movement away from 
illustrated books in favour of the Who’s Who model. This led to the 
production on the one hand of volumes like Who’s Who in Architecture, 
a type which proliferated during the nineteen-twenties, and on the other 
to the publication of county Who’s Whos. Some of the latter were entirely 
local in origin, but there was also an attempt to provide a national 
coverage comparable with that of the Pike series. The first serious 
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venture was that of Horace Cox of The Field, who started 'Cox's County 
Series’ with Kent, Surrey and Sussex in 1911, and Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire in 1912, but got no further. Similarly the Westminster 
Publishing Company, which began with a Yorkshire Who's Who in 191a 
and Lancashire: Biographies: Rolls of Honour, ed. W. Ralph Hall Caine 
(1917), stuck there. A more limited venture by Alfred S. Williams and 
Reginald F. Kewer-Williams of Newport-on-Usk, who published Who's 
Who in Cheltenham and Who's Who in Gloucester in 1910, was equally 
unsuccessful In the nineteen-thirties, however, a number of small firms 
managed in conjunction to bring out limited editions of county Who's Whos 
covering most of the country, which are usually known collectively as the 
Who's Who in the Counties Series. By far the largest number was 
produced by Ebenezer Baylis and Son Ltd. of Worcester, which brought 
out volumes on Cambridgeshire 1936, Cheshire 1935, Derbyshire 1934, 
Durham 1936, Essex 1935, Hampshire 1935, Kent 1935, Leicestershire 
1935, Lincolnshire 1935, Norfolk 1935, Northamptonshire 1935, North- 
umberland 1936, Nottinghamshire 1935, Shropshire 1934, Staffordshire 
1934, Suffolk 1935, Surrey: 1936, Sussex 1935, and Warwickshire 1934. 

Wilson and Phillips of Hereford published volumes on Cornwall 193 5 
Devonshire 1934, Dorset 1934, Gloucestershire 1934, Herefordshire 1933,! 
Somerset 1934, and Worcestershire 1935. Jakeman & Co., also of Here- 
ford, published a Who's Who in Yorkshire (North and East Ridings) in 
1935. A further series—the "Who's Who in the Counties Series’ proper 
—accounted for Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 1936, Berkshire 1936, 
Buckinghamshire 1936, Cumberland and Westmorland 1937, Hertford- 
shire 1936, and Oxfordshire 1936.3 

À number of other county Who's Whos were prepared by local news- 
papers, such as The Bedford and Bedfordshire Who's Who and Yearbook, 
(1909), The Bedford and Bedfordshire Who's Who and Residential Guide 
(1911), The Essex Whoandwhere [sic] (1909) and the Kent County Yearbook, 
incorporating Kent Personalities (1934). There were also isolated ventures 
like Herefordshire Portratts, Past and Present, published by Jakeman and 
Carver (Hereford, 1908), and The Social Register of the County of Norfolk 
(1938), published by Social Registers Ltd. in London. In 1938 there was 
also a County Book series covering Hampshire, Devon, Essex and Sussex 
published by Lindsay Drummond Ltd. and edited by S. C. Kendall, the 
volumes of which included about thirty pages on ‘county personalities’. 
Borough Who’s Whos, like those of Hull, Sheffield and Luton, are outside 
the scope of this article. 

H. J. HANHAM 


1The Herefordshire volume is reported by the county librarian of Herefordshire 
to have been edited by H. E. Taylor. 

2The copyright libraries received most of the Who's Who in the Counties Series 
proper, but only odd volumes of the series published in Worcester and Hereford. 
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APPENDIX 


Summary by counties 
[Major library holdings noted in brackets.] 


BEDFORDSHIRE. Pike, Berks, Bucks & Beds, 1907; Bedford and Bedfordshire 
Who's Who, 1909, 1911; Who's Who in Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, 
1936. [Bedford Public Library.] 

BERKSHIRE. John Grant, n.d.; C.A.M. Press, 1905; Pike, Berks, Bucks & 
Beds, 1907; Dale, Oxfordshire and Berkshire; Who's Who, 1936. [Reading 
Public Library.] 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. C.A.M. Press, 1905; Pike, Berks, Bucks & Beds, 1907; 
John Grant, 1911; Who's Who, 1936. [Bucks. County Library.] 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire Leaders [1900] ; Pike, 
East Anglia, 1912; Who's Who in Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, 1912; 
E. Gaskell, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Leaders: Social and Political 
[1913]; Who's Who, 1936. [Cambridge Central Library has Pike, Who's Who 
tn Norfolk ..., and Gaskell; Who's Who is in the Bodleian Library; for the 
others see Norfolk.] 

CHESHIRE. Cheshtre Leaders [1896]; Pike, Cheshtre, 1904; E. Gaskell [1909]; 
Pike, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 1911; Who's Who, 1935. [Chester Public 
Library, except Pike, Liverpool and Birkenhead, in Liverpool Central Library.] 

CORNWALL. C.A.M. Press, Devon and Cornwall Leaders; E. Gaskell [1908]; 
Who's Who, 1935. [Cornwall County Library.] 

CUMBERLAND. E. Gaskell, Westmorland and Cumberland Leaders [c. 1910]; 
Who's Who im Cumberland and Westmorland, 1937. [Cumberland County 
Library.] 

DERBYSHIRE. C.A.M. Press [1894]; Pike, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 
1901; E. Gaskell [1908]; Allan North [1909]; Who's Who, 1934. [Derby 
Public Library has all except North; Press, Gaskell and North are in Sheffield 
Central Library.] 

DEVON. C.A.M. Press, Devon and Cornwall Leaders; E. Gaskell [1907]; Who's 
Who, 1934. [Exeter City Library.] 

DORSET. Pike, Wilts and Dorset, 1906; Allan North; Grant, Dorset Who's Who, 
1911; Who's Who, 1934. [Dorset County Museum.] 

DURHAM. Durham Lives [c. 1900]; Pike, 1906; Who's Who, 1936. [Durham 
University Library.] 

E88EX. C.A.M. Press [1895]; Press and Gaskill [1906]; Pike, 1909; The Essex 
‘ Whoandwhere’, 1909; Who's Who, 1935. [Essex County Library.] 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Truman Press [1894]; Pike, Bristol in 1898; E. Gaskell, 
1906; Williams, Who's Who tn Gloucester ;—Who's Who in Cheltenham, 1910; 
Who's Who, 1934. [Pike in Bristol Reference Library; the others are in 
Gloucester City Library.] 

HAMPSHIRE. C.A.M. Press, 1903; Pike, 1905; Who's Who, 1935. [Southamp- 
ton Central Library and Portsmouth Central Library.] 

HEREFORDSHIRE. Allan North, a vols. [1907-8]; Herefordshire Portraits, 
Past and Present, 1908; Who's Who, 1933. [Herefordshire County Library.] 

HERTFORDSHIRE. ‘Truman Press, 1887; C.A.M. Press, 1894; Pike, 1908; 
E. Gaskell [1908] ; Who's Who, 1936. [Press, Pike, Gaskell and Who's Who are 
in Herts County Library, Truman Press in St. Albans Public Library.] 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. Pike, Northants and Hunts, 1912; E. Gaskell, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Huntingdonshire [1913]; Who's Who im Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, 1936. [ Hunts. County Library.] 

KENT. Pike, 1904; Who's Who in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 1911; Kent County 
Yearbook incorporating Kent Personalities, 1934; Who's Who, 1935. [British 
Museum has Pike and Who’s Who tn Kent, Surrey and Sussex; the others are 
in Kent County Library.] 

LANCASHIRE. Men of the Period, 1895; C.A.M. Presa, 2 vols. 1895-7; 
Lancashire Lives, 1898 ; Pike, Manchester and Salford [1901]; Pike, Lancashire, 
1903; E. Gaskell [1907]; Pike, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 1911; Lancashire: 
Biographies, 1917. [Liverpool Central Library except Pike, Manchester and 
Salford, in Manchester Central Library.] 

LEICESTERSHIRE. Pike, Leicestershtre and Rutland, 1902; Allan North, n.d.; 
Who's Who, 1935. [Leicester Reference Library.] 

LINCOLNSHIRE. C.A.M. Press, 1894; Pike, 1907; Who's Who, 1935. [Lincoln 
Public Library.] 

LONDON. Leading Men of London, 1895; Pike, 1905; Allan North, 1907; 
William Richard Gladstone Kent, London Worthies, 1939 and 1949. [Guildhall 
Library.] 

MIDDLESEX. C.A.M. Press, 1894, [Tottenham Public Library]; Allan North, 
1906. [Guildhall Library.] 

NORFOLK. C.A.M. Press [1893]; Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire Leaders 
[1900]; E. Gaskell [? 1909]; Pike, Norfolk and Suffolk, 1911; Who's Who in 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshtre, 1912; Who’s Who, 1935; Soctal Register, 
1938. [Norwich Central Library except Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambs. Leaders 
in Ipswich Central Library.] 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Northamptonshire Leaders, 1898; John Grant, n.d.; 
E. Gaskell [c. 1907]; Pike, 1908; Pike, Northants and Hunts, 1912; Who's Who, 
1935. [Pike, Northants and Hunts, in Hunts County Library; the others are in 
Northampton Borough Library.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND. Pike, 1905; E. Gaskell [c. 1909]; Who's Who, 1936. 
[Newcastle-upon-Tyne Reference Library.] 

NOTTINGHAMBHIRE. Pike, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 1901; Allan 
North [1909]; Who's Who, 1935. [Nottingham City Library.] 

OXFORDSHIRE. E. Gaskell [1907]; Dale, Oxfordshire and Berkshire; Who's 
Who, 1936. [Dale in Reading Public Library; the others are in the Bodleian 
Library.] 

RUTLAND. See LEICESTERSHIRE. 

SHROPSHIRE. John Dale, 1904; John Grant, n.d.; E. Gaskell, n.d.; Shrop- 
shire: Historical, Descriptive, Biographical, 1906; Pike, Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, 1907; Who's Who, 1934. [Grant, Gaskell, Shropshire: Historical..., 
and Who's Who in Shrewsbury Public Library, Pike in British Museum, 
Dale owned by the author.] 

SOMERSET. C.A.M. Press; E. Gaskell; Pike, Bristol in 1898 ; Who's Who, 1934. 
[Pike in Bristol Reference Library; the others are in Bath Public Library.] 
STAFFORDSHIRE. The County of Stafford and Many of tts Family Records, 
1897; Ludlow, 1901; Gaskell and Rickwood [1907]; Pike, Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, 1907; Allan North, n.d.; Who's Who, 1934. [The County of 
Stafford, Ludlow, and Gaskell and Rickwood in Birmingham Central Library; 
The County of Stafford, Gaskell and Rickwood, and North in the William Salt 
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Library, Stafford; Pike, Gaskell and Rickwood, and Who's Who in Stafford 
Public Library.] 

SUFFOLK. C.A.M. Press, 1893; Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire Leaders 
[1900]; C.A.M. Press, 1906; Pike, Norfolk and Suffolk, 1911; Who's Who in 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, 1912; Who's Who, 1935. [Ipswich 
Central Library.] 

SURREY. Truman Press, 1896; C.A.M. Press, 1900-01; Pike, 1906 and 1907; 
Gaskell [c. 1909]; Who's Who in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 1911; Who's Who, 
1936. [C.A.M. Press and Who's Who in Croydon Reference Library; the 
other are in Surrey County Library.] 

SUSSEX. The County of Sussex and Many of its Family Records, 1898; Allan 
North, 1907; Pike, 1910; Who's Who in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 1911; Who's 
Who, 1935. [Eastbourne Public Library has all except North, which is in 
Brighton Public Library.] 

WARWICKSHIRE. C.A.M. Press [1894]; Pike, Birmingham, 1900; Gaskell and 
Rickwood [1906]; John Dale [c. 1908]; John Grant [c. 1913]; Who's Who, 
1934. [Birmingham Central Library.] 

WESTMORLAND. C.A.M. Press [c. 1895]; E. Gaskell [c. 1910]; Who's Who in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, 1937. [Kendal Public Library.] 

WILTSHIRE. Allan North, n.d.; Pike, Wilts and Dorset, 1906; W. Gaakill 
[1906]. [Devizes Museum.] 

WORCESTERSHIRE. E. Gaskell [1908]; Who's Who, 1935. [Worcester Public 
Library.] 

YORESHIRE. C.A.M. Press, 2 vols., 1892-3; Yorkshire Men of Mark, 1898; 
Yorkshire Lives, 1899 ; Men of the Period: England [c. 1900] ; Pike, Sheffield and 
Neighbourhood, 1901; Pike, West Riding, 1902; Pike, North and East Ridings, 
1903; C.A.M. Press, 1908; Yorkshire Who's Who, 1912; Who's Who tn 
Yorkshire (North and East Ridings), 1935. [Leeds Reference Library has all 
except Men of the Period, Pike, Sheffield (both in Sheffield Central Library) 
and Press, 1908 (in York City Library).] 


WALES. Pike, South Wales and Monmouthshire, 1907; Who's Who in Wales, 
1921, 1933, 1937. [British Museum.] 


SCOTLAND. E. Gaskell, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire Leaders; —Lanarkshire 
Leaders ;—Leaders of the Lothians [1912]; Pike, Edinburgh and the Lothians, 
1904. [National Library of Scotland.] 


IRELAND. Men of the Period: Modern Ireland, 1899; Pike, Dublin and Co. 
Dublin, 1908 ,— Belfast and the Province of Ulster, 1909 ; Ulster Contempor 
Biographies, 1910;—Cork and County Cork, 1911; E. Gaskell, Ulster Leaders 
[?after 1914]; Who's Who in Northern Ireland, 1938, 1940; Thom’s Irish 
Who's Who, 1923. [Belfast Central Library has all except Men of the Period 
and Pike, Cork and County Cork, which are in the National Library of Ireland.] 


Notes and Documents 


The Fifteenth of 1225 


IN THE SUMMER of 1224 Louis VIII of France completed the conquest of 
Poitou which his father had begun, by taking La Rochelle and the other 
cities which had remained loyal to their English connexion. In order to 
put an army in the field against the French king, the English government 
needed a great deal more money than the meagre ordinary royal revenues 
of the minority of Henry ITI. The justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, proposed 
that a special tax be levied to support a large expedition to France under 
the headship of the king's brother. During February of 1225 the magnates 
considered the proposal in a great council called together at Westminster. 
There they consented to the tax, in return for the reissue of the Charters 
of Liberties and Forests. The levy agreed upon was a fifteenth of the 
movables of every person in the realm. The Fifteenth takes its place in the 
history of the taxes on movables which began with the crusade levies of the 
twelfth century and which played such an important róle in the evolution 
of parliament. Immediately, however, its purpose was political and mili- 
tary, to provide the wherewithal to support the expedition to Gascony. 
The Fifteenth has been discussed by a number of scholars, most com- 
pletely by the late Professor S. K. Mitchell. Consequently, it is not 
necessary here to describe in detail its assessment and collection. ‘The most 
interesting feature of the tax lay in the special exchequers created for the 
receipt and disbursement of its monies. It was the will of the magnates 
that the money should be collected and spent separately from other royal 
revenues. The monies were thus entrusted to the bishops of Bath and 
Salisbury, who since Christmas of 1223 had been the principal royal 
councillors next only to the justiciar. They were evidently expected to 
keep an eye on the justiciar's management of affairs, and the handling of 
the Fifteenth was given to them as a case in point. The bishops’ accounts 
are still to be found in the records of the exchequer, on the so-called 
‘Foreign Roll of Henry III'.3 This roll is composed of six Rotuli diversorum 
compotorum which were made up and used precisely like those on the Pipe 
Rolls, but which for some unknown reason were kept together and never 


1$. K. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry IIT (New Haven, 1914), 
pp. 159-69; Taxation in Medieval England (New Haven, 1951), pp. 20, 37-40, 52- 
53» 57, 92, 239-43, 151. 

*Public Record Office, Exchequer (L.T.R.) Foreign Accounts, E 364/1. 
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attached to any one Pipe Roll. The Rotulus compotorum quintedecime com- 
prises the present rotulet 5, filling up the recto and extending on to the 
dorse. These accounts were audited after 11 January 1227 but before the 
Pipe Roll of that same year was completed.! À summary of the accounts 
was printed by J. A. C. Vincent, but it is incomplete and highly misleading.* 
On the basis of Vincent's summary, even Mitchell seems to have thought 
the accounts incomplete.) The original printed below makes it clear that 
this is a full and final accounting of the two bishops. 

Since the magnates clearly intended the bishops to handle the tax, and 
the justiciar was in no position to ignore them as the king might have done 
later, it is unlikely that any great proportion of the monies failed to pass 
through their hands. The letters patent authorizing disbursements tally 
with the expenditures recorded on the accounts, save for two writs which 
leave a balance of only {190.4 The wardrobe accounts for the period show 
that much of the money passed through that office, but in nearly every case 
it was declared to have been received from one or both of the two bishops.* 
Neither did the exchequer put any arrears of the Fifteenth to later collec- 
tion 80 far as the Pipe or Memoranda Rolls show. Appended to the bishops' 
accounts is an account of the burgesses of Lynn, who answered directly at 
the exchequer; they paid £254 13s. 8d. and owed £5. Mention is also made 
in the bishops’ accounts of payments into the Chamber and treasury by the 
archbishop of Canterbury to a total sum of £949 os. 11d; an account of 
these payments is to be found on the Pipe Roll of 10 Henry III, and 
there are corresponding references on the Fine and Patent Rolls. These 
were the exceptions that prove the rule, and they were clearly related to the 
bishops’ accounts. The Cistercians, Templars and Hospitallers paid the 

1That is, between the dates of the last writ mentioned (tra, p. 81, n. 2) and 
a reference to it by the name cited, found on the Pipe Roll 11 Henry III (P.R.O., 
E 372/71), rot. 7. (This roll is probably the Chancellor's Roll, since it has the 
schedule of combustions and Visus vicecortitum.) 

*Lancashire Lay Subsidies (Lancs. and Cheshire Record Soc., xxvii, 1893), pp. 
15-17. While the sums are correct, not all the particulars of the receipts are given, 
and none of the disbursements. 

3 Mitchell, Studies in Taxation, p. 169 and n. 247. 

4See the notes to the account below. Only the prest of £200 to the wardrobe (p. 
80, n. 4) is unrecorded on the Patent Rolls. Partly off-setting this, there is a 
writ authorizing £10 be paid to the assessors of the tax in Lancashire (Patent Rolls, 
1225—32, p. 42), which is not credited on the bishops’ accounts. 

5The earliest surviving Wardrobe account”, printed from this same ‘Foreign 
Roll’ by Professor T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (6 vols., Manchester, 1920-37), i. 233-8. In the receipts of the ninth year, 
£54 is said to have been received of the bishop of Chichester of his Fifteenth, which 
may or may not be accounted for in the accounts of the bishops of Bath and Salis- 
bury. Also in the tenth year £400 was received of Thomas de Blumville, but this 
is probably as keeper of the Tower of London, where the king’s treasure was 
stored (cf. Patent Rolls, 1225-38, pp. 23-5 passim.) 

*P.R.O., Pipe Roll 10 Hen. III (E 372/70), rot. 13; Fine Roll 9 Hen. III (C 
60/23), m. 4; idem, 10 Hen. III (C 60/24), mm. 4, 3; idem, 11 Hen. IH (C 60/25), 
m. 5; Patent Rolls, 1316-25, p. 531. 
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king fines in lieu of the Fifteenth,’ but these sums were not apparently 
regarded as a part of the tax, no more than were the tallages laid on the Jews 
and the towns or the Sixteenth paid by the beneficed clergy in the next year. 
For the Fifteenth proper one may conclude that the accounts are sub- 
stantially complete and correct. 

There is, however, conflicting evidence as to the yield of the levy. The 
bishops’ accounts give a sum total of £37,933 5s. 1d. ob. or 56,899 marks: 
115. 9d. ob. But an entry in the Red Book of the Exchequer has a figure of 
86,758 marks 2d.,* and this has commonly been cited as the yield of the 
Fifteenth. The same memorandum gives figures for the carucage of 1220, 
the Fortieth of 1232, and the Thirtieth of 1237 as well as the Fifteenth, 
and it must have been written after 1237. Its figure for the Fifteenth, so 
much larger than the bishops’ accounts, is in that respect paralleled by a 
statement in the charges laid against Hubert de Burgh in 1239 as Matthew 
Paris preserved them in his Liber Additamentorum.! There the tax is 
said to have reached about 89,000 marks. The date of the document is 
presumably close to that of the memorandum in the Red Book, but the 
figure is sufficiently different to rule out direct copying. 

With his penchant for curious figures, Round was struck many years ago 
by the fact that the yield of the Fifteenth given by the Red Book was dis- 
proportionately large when compared with the yields given there for the 
Thirtieth and Fortieth. Since the Thirtieth yielded somewhat more than 
33,000 marks, the Fifteenth should have provided about 66,000 marks, On 
this basis, Round proposed to emend the Red Book entry in its first digit 
and substitute 66,758 marks 2d. for the 86,758 marks 2d. there given.* 
This is an ingenious proposal, but it conflicts with the figure given in the 
charges made against Hubert de Burgh. Taken together, the Red Book 
and these charges show clearly that by 1239 there was an official figure of 
over 80,000 marks, whether 86 or 89. How then can the fact be explained 
that the bishops’ accounts show a yield nearly 30,000 marks less than that 
given by the Red Book? Or even the fact that it is some 9,000 marks less 
than Round’s conjecture? To take the latter first, Round based his sug- 
gestion on the assumption that the tax base in 1225 was about the same as 
that in 1232 and in 1237. But Mitchell has pointed out that this was not 


1The Barnwell chronicle says the Cistercians, Premonstratensians, Templars, and 
Hospitallers were exempt from the Fifteenth (Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coven- 
tria, ii. 257). The Cistercians fined 2,000 marks for the king's grace and benevolence 
according to the Waverley annalist (Annales Monastict, ii. 300—1), and at least 1,000 
marks were paid to the king's use in 1226 (Patent Rolls, 1325—32, p. 40). The 
Templars paid a fine of 500 marks ‘pro quintadecima sua’ (ibid., p. 17), and the 
Hospitallers paid 500 marks ‘de dono in agend’ negotiorum Regis’ (Pipe Roll ro 
Hen. III, rot. 13d). 

* Fo. 180, printed in Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 1064. I have examined the 
original, and I would judge this part of the manuscript to date from about 1250. 
There is another copy of the same memorandum on fo. 242, probably temp. Edw. I. 

! Chrosico Majora (Rolls Ser.), vi. 66. 

1''The revenue of Henry III’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xiii (1898), 78. 
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the case. The Fifteenth was levied in February hate the withers’ were 
put to collection in September. Grain being in short supply in February, 
the Fifteenth was paid chiefly on livestock, while the later taxes were asses- 
sed more on grain than stock! We should expect, therefore, that the 
Fifteenth would yield proportionately leas than the later taxes.* 

A priori, then, the official figure of over 80,000 marks seems out of the 
question. The Red Book memorandum was written down a dozen or 
more years after 1225, as has been shown. Furthermore, it makes a gross 
error in the amount of the carucage, which is given as 3,000 marks when it 
amounted to at least £5,483.% It is not hard to believe that another error 
has been made in the amount of the Fifteenth. If so, then a simple explana- 
tion could be offered. The bishops’ accounts give the sum of £37,933; 
omitting shillings and pence, this may be converted to 56,899 marks. Now 
if this latter figure were misread as £ s. d. and again converted into marks, 
it would amount to 85,349 marks. If to this be added the archbishop of 
Canterbury’s payment of £949 or 1423 marks, the sum is 86,772 marks, 
which is but 14 marks more than the figure given in the Red Book. The 
coincidence seems too remarkable to be ignored. If to the base figure on the 
accounts one adds the Canterbury contribution and the other direct pay- 
ments into the treasury and Wardrobe, the aame process produces a figure 
approaching 89,000 marks. Such a double conversion of pounds into marks 
might well be the source of the large figures of 86,000 and 89,000, which 
are no less erroneous because they appear in ‘official’ documents. 

The yield of the Fifteenth then may be taken as that given in the bishops’ 
accounts, plus the small amounts paid into the treasury and Wardrobe 
separately. The total appears to be £39,190 19s. 8d. ob.* Between this 
figure and that usually given from the Red Book of £57, 838 13s. 6d., there 
is a vast difference, the latter being half as large again as the real receipts. 
The magnitude of the error, as far as its political and military significance is 
concerned, may be better appreciated in terms of the average annual royal 
revenue from 1219 to 1225. This was about £24,500.5 The true yield of 

1 Taxation in Medieval England, pp. 151-2. 

3Computed from the yields given in the Red Book, the tax base of 1237 was 
1,014,334. 115. 8d.; that of 1232 was 988,502. 35. 4d. If the Fifteenth had really 
yielded the sum given by the Red Book, its base would have been 1,301,370m. 2s. 6d., 
far above expectations in view of the season of assessment. But if the yield is 
computed as £39,191 45. 4d. (see below), then its bese was 881,813». 5s. 7d. ob., 
which appears conformable to the season. 

3Sir James H. Ramsay, The Dawn of the Constitution (London, 1908), p. 297. 
An account of the carucage is also found on the * Foreign Roll’ (E 364/1), rot. 1d, 
from which it was printed in the Book of Fees, ii. 1437-45. The figure of 3,000 
marks may come from a payment into the treasury ordered by letters patent: 
Patent Rolls, 1216-45, p. 272. 

“That is, £37,933 55. 1d. ob. paid to the bishops, £254 13s 8d. paid separately 
by Lynn, £949 or. 11d. paid by the archbishop of Canterbury, and £54 paid in the 
Wardrobe by the bishop of Chichester. 

#This is derived from Sir James H. Ramsay, A History of the Revenues of the 
Kings of England (2 vols., Oxford, 1925), sub annis, 
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the Fifteenth is 160 per cent of this amount, a great increment to the 
financial resources of the government. But the false yield is 236 per cent. 
The justiciar would doubtless have been delighted to have had the larger 
sum, for the expedition sent to France cost that much and more. But the 
real yield is impressive enough. 

Once the bishops' accounts are established as complete and accurate, 
they acquire further interest. They help in establishing those exempt from 
the tax. London is conspicuous by its absence, and resistance to the Fif- 
teenth may explain the unusually heavy tallage imposed the next year. 
More significantly, the county of Chester and both the county and bishop- 
ric of Durham are omitted from the accounts, apparently because they 
were free from the Fifteenth.! The same appears to be true of the Marches 
of Wales outside Herefordshire, though the Welsh in Archenfield paid the 
tax. Sussex also paid a ridiculously small amount, and it may well be that 
the lords of its rapes refused to pay the tax because of their franchises. The 
government threatened to withdraw the liberties of the Charters from 
those who did not pay the tax. Some may have been willing to take the 
chance, especially lords of palatinates who had little to gain from the 
Charters. The rights of palatinates were still in the process of being 
developed, and exemption from royal taxation was an advantage worth 
winning. Non-payment of the Fifteenth may well have created an impor- 
tant precedent. 

Besides the palatinates, some of the richest of the clergy were exempt 
from the tax. No doubt there were frauds in its assessment and collection. 
Whatever they may lack in precision, however, the accounts for the Fif- 
teenth are the earliest remaining for the fractional taxes on movables. They 
offer a rough, but invaluable, index to the wealth of the counties and 
bishoprics of England in 1225. When the accounts are added together, 
the county contributions rank as follows (to the nearest pound): Norfolk 
and Suffolk, £3,052; Lincs., £2,925; Yorks., £2,359; Beds. and Bucks., 
£1,524; Kent, £1,275; Essex and Herts., £1,247; Northants., £1,211; 
Glos., £1,134; Cambs. and Hunts., £937; Notts. and Derbys., £934; 
Shrops. and Staffs., £880; Oxon., £836; Hants, £779; Wilts., £771; 
Northumberland (including Umframville), £617; Somerset, £613; Leics., 
£606; Berks., £599; Lancs., £553; Surrey, £539; Warwicks., £528; 
Devon, £484; Cumberland and Tynedale, £475; Cornwall, £400; Dorset, 
£395; Herefs. (including Archenfield), £322; Westmorland, £288; Worcs., 
£279; Middlesex, £248; Rutland, £155; and Sussex, £25. Of these 
thirty-one contributions the median one is Somerset’s £613. 


1Cf. Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (Record Commission, 1833-44), ii. 75b. 

3 Patent Rolls, 1216—25, p. 572. 

? Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 78, 79b. 

*'T'hese figures may be compared with the great assessment of 1334, though then 
the cities, boroughs and ancient demesne paid a tenth. Among the more notable 
differences; Beds. and Bucks. together slip from 4th place in 1225 to 11th in 1334, 
Northants. from 7th to 15th, Northumberland from 15th to 26th, Lancs. from 19th 
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''here are, however, thirty-seven counties represented, with an average 
contribution of £754. If the grouped counties are arbitrarily divided in 
half, then the individual counties rank thus: Lincs., Yorks., Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Kent, Northants., Glos., Oxon., Hants, Wilts., Beds. Bucks., 
Essex, Herts., Nordaiberlaud. Somerset Leics., Berks., Tana, Surrey, 
Warwicks., Devon, Cumberland, Cambs., Hunts, Notts., Derbys. - 
Shrops., Staffs., Cornwall, Dorset, Heeh., Westmorland, Worcs., 
Middlesex, Rutland: and Sussex. It is to be remëmihered that corn was in 
short supply because of the season, and this probably distorts the relative 
standings of the counties, Nonetheless, the pre-eminence of the eastern 
counties is clear. Northamptonshire's rank is remarkable, while Sussex is 
certainly out of place. Oxon., Hants, Wilts., Beds., and Bucks. are near 
the average, though on this scale the median drops to Lancashire. 

The contributions of the religious by bishoprics are as follows: Lincoln, 
£2,535; Canterbury (including direct payments), £1,615; Salisbury, 
£1,205; York, £915; Norwich, £858; Winchester, £710; Ely, £527; 
Worcester, £498; Bath, £426; Chichester, £390; Chester, £332; London, 
£327; Hereford, £268; Rochester, (198; Exeter, £153; Carlisle, £22. The 
chief surprises here are the great size of Salisbury’s contribution and the 
smallness of London's, There are no precisely comparable figures: the 
Valuation of Norwich, which is extant for Ely, Lincoln, London, and 
Norwich, included spiritualities,! and these were not taxed by the Fif- 
teenth, but by the Sixteenth of 1226. However, the relative valuations of 
Ely and Lincoln in 1259 may be expressed by a ratio of a little over 1 to 6, 
while their relative contributions in 1225 were not quite 1 to 5. These 
ratios are similar enough to make it remarkable that the figures for London 
and Norwich provide ratios three times larger in 1259 than in 1225. Though 
no firm conclusions may be drawn from these ratios, one is tempted to 
suppose that some bishops were more successful, perhaps more zealous, as 
collectors than others. This might be especially true of Salisbury, whose 
bishop was one of the accountants, and of London, where the laity did not 
contribute. 

In sum, the accounts of the Fifteenth may be taken to be complete. The 
yield of the tax given there is only about two-thirds of the figure that has 
usually been given. This has been shown to make a considerable difference 
in the financial resources of the government of the time. The accounts also 
show that certain palatinates were exempt. And they provide an index, 


to 38th, Cumberland from 23rd to 3oth, while Wilts. rises from 14th to 7th place 
and Sussex from 3rst to 16th (the median position of £1,104). The average 
contribution in 1334 was £1,032 to which Berkshire was nearest, while Wilts. and 
Oxon. had risen well above the average, and Bucks. and Beds. had fallen well 
below. J. F. Willard, ‘The taxes upon movables in the reign of Edward III’, Engl. 
Hist. Rev., xxx (1915), 69-74; W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R Faber Devonshire 
Studies (1952), pp. 212-18. 
1W. E. Lunt, The Valuation of Norwich (Oxford, 1926). 
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inexact though it is, to the relative wealth of the counties and bishoprics of 
the realm. 2 
e FRED A. CAZEL, JR. 


P.R.O. Excuzquer (L.T.R.) FonziGN Accounts, E364/11 
[Rotulus 5, membrane 1] 


Compotus Quintedecime recepte apud Lond' per Joscelinum Bathon' epis- 
um. - 

Idem Joecelinus, Philippus de Geldeford' pro eo, r. c. de tribus milibus et 
quinquaginta et vna li, et vndecim s. et vndecim d. de quintadecima Comi- 
tatuum de Norf’ et Suf’. 

Idem r. c. de Mille et ducentis et sexaginta et quattuordecim li. et quindecim s. 
et ob. de quintadecima de Kent. 

Idem r. c. de nongentis et triginta et sex li, et xiiij s. et j d. de Quintadecima 
Comitatuum Cantebr’ et Hunt’. 

Idem r. c. de Mille et quingentis et viginti quattuor li, et sex 8. et decem d. de 
quintadecima Comitatuum Bedeford’ et Buking’. 

Idem r. c. de Mille et ducentis et quadraginta et septem li. de quintadecima 
Comitatuum Essex’ et Hertford’. 

Idem r. c. de CC et xlviij li. et v 8. et vj d. et ob. de quintadecima de Middelsex’. 

Idem r. c. de quingentis et triginta et nouem li. et nouem a. et nouem d. de 
quintadecima de Surr’. 

Idem r. c. de duodecim li. de Quintadecima de Sumerset’ recepta per manum 
predicti episcopi apud Lond'. 

Idem r. c. de Sexdecim li. et vndecim d. de quintadecima Libertatis de Vnfrannt- 
uill’ in Risendal in Norhumberland'. 

Idem r. c. de octo li. et nouem s. et quinque d. et ob. de Quintadecima de 
Sussex' recepta ibidem per eundem episcopum. Et item de C s. de eadem 
quintadecima. 

Idem r. c. de centum et tribus li. (et septem s. et nouem d!) de Quintadecima 
Suhantes’ (de Suhantes'^) recepta ibidem per eundem. Et de ix li. et viij s. et v 
d. et ob. de xv* ciuium Winton’. Et de x li. de hominibus de Andeur'. Et item 
de viij li. de Waltero de Rumes’ et sociis suis de eadem. 

Idem r. c. de (cen?) viginti li. et sexdecim s. et decem d. de quintadecima de 
Norhantes' recepta ibidem per eundem. 

Idem r. c. de decem li. de Quintadecima de Leicr’sir’ ibidem recepta per eundem. 

Idem r. c. de vndecim li. et sexdecim s, et sex d. de quinta[decima*] de Noting’ 
et Dereb’ ibidem recepta per eundem, Et item de ij m. et dim. de Eustachio 
de Ludham de xv* sua. 

Idem r. c. de xxxvj li. et vj s. de quintadecima Comitatus Oxon’ recepta ibidem 
per eundem. 


IT am indebted to my wife for the transcript of this document. The abbreviations 
are thoee used by the Pipe Roll Society except that Rex and its cases are extended. 
I wish to thank the Keeper of the Public Records and the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office for permission to print the document, which is Crown Copyright. 
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Idem r. c. de xlvj li. et ix s. et iiij d. de quintadecima Comitatus Wiltes’ ibidem 
recepta per eundem. Et item de lx a. de eadem. 

Idem r. c. de xx li. de quintadecima Comitatus Devon' ibidem recepta per 
eundem. 

Idem r. c. de xl li. de quintadecima Comitatus Ebor’ ibidem recepta per eundem. 

Idem r. c. de viij li. et vij s. de Quintadecima de Westmoriland’ ibidem recepta 
per eundem, 

Idem r. c. de vij li. et iij s. et iij ob. de Quintadecima de Cumberland’ recepta per 
eundem. Et item de Minatoribus de Tindal’ iiij m. 

Idem r. c. de x m. de Quintadecima Walensium de Irchenefeld’ de Comitatus 
Hereford' in Wall'. 

Idem r. c. de xx li. de Quintadecima Comitatus Linc’ ibidem recepta per eundem. 

Idem r. c. de xv li. et vij d. de quintadecima de Berkes' recepta per eundem. 


xliüj li. et ix s. et iij ob. 


De Quintadecima episcoporum et virorum relligiosorum et hominum eorum 
recepta apud Lond'. : 


Idem episcopus r. c. de MM et D et xxxiiij li. et xiij s. et vj d. de Quintadecima 
predictorum in episcopatu Linc’ tam de dominicis episcopi quam de quinte- 
decima collecta per Abbates, Priores, (et?) Archidiaconos eiusdem episcopatus. 

Idem r. c. de C et quater xx et xvij li. et xvj s. et ij d. de quintadecima predic- 
torum in episcopatu Roffen' tam de Dominicis episcopi quam aliorum 

' relligiosorum eiusdem episcopatus. 

Idem r. c. de C et xlij li. et iiij s. et ix d. de quintadecima predictorum in episco- 
patu Bathon' ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de CCC et xxvj li. et x s. et iij d. de quintadecima predictorum in 
episcopatu Lond' ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de CCCC et v li. et vj s. et iij d. et ob. de quintadecima predictorum 
in episcopatu Winton’ ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de DCCC et Ivij li. et xv &. et v d. et ob. de quintadecima predictorum 
in episcopatu Norewic’ ut predictum est. 

Donolm’. 

Idem r. c. de x li. et xj d. et ob. de quintadecima in episcopatu Wigorn' ut 
predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de xv li. et xj &. et iij d. et ob. de quintadecima in episcopatu Saresb' 
ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de xvij li. de quintadecima in episcopatu Exon’ ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de lvij s. et vj d. et ob. de quintadecima in episcopatu Cestr’ ut 
predictum est. 

[Membrane 2] 

Idem r. c. de CC et Ixviij li. et iij & et iij d. de quintadecima in episcopatu 
Hereford' in Wall’ ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de D et xxvj li. et xviij s. et viij d. de quintadecima in episcopatu 
Elyens' ut predictum est. 

Idem r. c. de DC et Ixvj li. et xiij d. de quintadecima in Archiepiseopatu Cant’ 
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e. 
recepit de quintadecima dominici Archiepiscopi per manum Hugonis de 
Sibbeton'. Et de residuo quintedecime (dominici) sui et hominum suorum et 
hominum militum suorum et quorundam uirorum relligiosorum, scilicet (de!) 
DCCCC et xlix li. et xj d. respondet in magno Rotulo in Surr’ in anno x79. 
Idem r. c. de Ixxv li. et iij s. et iiij d. et ob. de Quintadecima in episcopatu 
Cycestr’ ut predictum est. Et item de xxxix li. et vj s. et vij d. de eadem 
quintadecima. 


Summa sex milia et quater xx et xix li. et ix s. et v d. Summa summarum 
xv milia et CCC et xliij li. et xviij s. et vj d. et ob. preter quintamdecimam 
Archiepiscopi suprascriptam, scilicet DCCCC et xlix li. et xj d. 

In thes. DCCCC et Ixvij li. et xvj s. et xj d. 


Et Priori hospitalis (im) Anglia C li. quas Regi comodauit apud Lond’ die Veneris 
proxima ante Pentecostem anno ix? mittendas in Wasconiam Ricardo fratri 
Regis per manum Willelmi de Mondenego mercatoris per litteras Regis paten- 
tes que sunt in thesauro.* Et episcopo Bathon' CC m. quas Regi commodauit 
ibidem et eadem die mittendas in Wasconiam predicto fratri Regis per manum 
eiusdem W. per easdem litteras? Et P. Wint episcopo C li. quas Regi com- 
modauit ibidem et eodem die mitendas eidem R. in Wasconiam per manum 
predicti W. per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et Willelmo blundo 
v m. de dono Regis pro expensis suis quas fecit in servitio Regis ad quinta- 
"decimam [sic] assidendam et colligendam in Comitatibus Norf’ et Suf? per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem. Et Alexandro de Wichton' clerico iij 
m. de dono Regis pro expensis suis quas fecit in servitio Regis-ad quintam- 
decimam assidendam et colligendam de Prioratibus de Binham et Wimunde- 
ham per easdem litteras.* Et Henrico de Sancto Albano ciui Lond’ M et C 
m. liberandas Petro Cnor et sociis suis Mercatoribus de Kaworc' deferendas 
predicto R. in Wasconiam per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.” Et 
eidem Henrico MMM et CCC m. mittendas eidem R. in Wasconiam per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et Nicholao de Neouill’ x m. Et 
magistro Willelmo de Banccis C s. pro expensis suis factis in servitio Regis ad 
quintamdecimam assidendam et colligendam per litteras Regis patentes que 
sunt ibidem? Et Roberto de Dene C s. de dono Regis. Et Roberto de 
Monsorel v m. ex una parte et iij m. ex alia parte de dono Regis. Et Radulfo 
de Lidiard' v m. de dono Regis. Et Simoni Briewerr’ v m. de dono Regis. Et 
Johanni de Colemere C s. de dono Regis pro expensis eorum quas fecerunt ad 
quintamdecimam assidendam et colligendam in diversis Comitatibus contentis 
in litteris patentibus Regis que sunt ibidem.!?^ Et Magistro Michaeli Belet x 
m. de dono Regis pro expenais auis quas fecit ad quintamdecimam aseidendam 
et colligendam in Comitatu Norhant’ per litteras Regis patentes que sunt 
ibidem. Et Petro de Bosco ciui Burdegal’ xxxviij li. et v s. et iij d, quas 
commodauit R. fratri Regis in Wasconia ad equos emendos, Et eidem xx s. 
ad j robam emendam ad opus suum. Et eidem xx 8. ad expensas suas uersus 


1See above, pp. 68-9. 3 Patent Rolls, 1216—25, p. 534. 
? Ibid. * Ibid., P. 543. * Ibid., p. 534. “Ibid, 
' Ibid., p. 535. * Ibid. * Ibid., p. 536. 


1 Tbid., p. 537; cf. p. 510 for other writs to Monsorel and Lidiard, ordering 
payment of similar sums from the episcopal carucage. 
4 Ibid., pp. 537-8. 
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partes suas per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.! Et Thome de Haya 
et Reginaldo de Berneuall' viij milia et D li. anno Regis x die Jouis proxima ante 
festum omnium Sanctorum apud nouum templum Lond' ducendas usque 
Winton’ ad liberandum eas ibidem R. Sar’ episcopo per litteras Regis patentes 
que sunt ibidem.* Et Willelmo de castell’ ij m. ad expensas suas adquietandas 
quas fecit in eundo a partibus Lond' uersus Winton' Die Jouis proxima ante 
festum Sancti Bartholomei anno Regis ix? et ibidem morando ad denarioe 
liberandos Rannulfo de Hurle et Willelmo de Stanes ad opus R. fratris Regis 
per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et Waltero de Kirkeham MM et 
CCCC m. ad opus R. fratris Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* 
Et Willelmo de Tornoure et fratri Johanni Brisepot euntibus in nuncium Regis 
in partes transmarinas xxx m. videlicet Willelmo xx m. et predicto J. x m. per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.5 Et Roberto de Monsorel clerico ij m. 
pro expensis suis quas fecit in servitio Regis colligendo quintamdecimam de 
termino Sancti Michaelis anno ix in Comitatu Gloec' et conducendo eandem 
quintamdecimam a Gloec’ usque Wint. Et eidem j. m. quam posuit in carri- 
agio quintedecime per eum collecte in comitatu Gloec' de termino Sancte 
Trinitatis et termino Sancti Michaelis anno eodem a Gloec' et usque Wint’ 
(per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem’).¢ Et Henrico Cancellario Lond’ 
et Thome de Haya CC li, ad liberationes faciendas militibus Balistariis et 
servientibus missis in Wasconiam ad Ricardum fratrem Regis per litteras 
Regis patentes que sunt ibidem." Et Roberto capellano Comitis xl 8. pro 
expensis suis quas fecit ad quintamdecimam assidendam et colligendam in 
Comitatu Sussex’ per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.? Et Petro de 
Abbendon' clerico xl s. ad expensas suas quas fecit ad idem faciendum in 
Comitatu Berk' per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et Petro coco de 
Sancto Antonino et Imberto de Ponte [sic] socio suo D m. quas R. frater Regis 
Comes Pict’ mutuo recepit ab eisdem ad se sustentandum in servitio Regis in 
Wasconia per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem. Et Laurentio clerico 
Willelmi de castell’ pro C et Ix sacculis de canabo ad imponendum denarios xvj 
s. et viij d. Pro nouo Scaccario faciendo ad quintamdecimam xiij a. Pro forellis 
portandis et scaccario pluries portando de loco ad locum iij s. et iiij d. Pro cera 
et discis emptis x d. et ob. Pro j sera empta ad archam que est apud templum 
xij d. Ad liberationes ij camerariorum et unius ponderatoris quorum quilibet 
habuit per diem viij d. per xvj dies xxxiij s. et viij d. Ad liberationem iij 
numeratorum per idem tempus quorum quilibet habuit per diem iij d. xij a. 
Ad liberationem unius numeratoris per xj dies ij s. et ix d. Ad liberationem ij 
hostiariorum per xvj diesijs. Ad j archam emptam ad imponendum Rotulos et 
taleas de compoto quintedecime vij s. et vij d Et pro nigro panno empto ad 
Scaccarium (imponendum?) cooperiendum iij a. et ix d. Et Waltero de 
Kirkeham clerico de Warderoba Regis xxx s. et vj d. ad suplendum defectum 
xvj saccorum qui per preceptum Regis alias ei liberati fuerunt apud nouum 
templum Lond' de quintadecima per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem et 
1 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 543. 
2 Patent Rolls, 1325—32, p. 1. 
* Patent Rolls, 1216—25, pp. 548-9. 
“Patent Rolls, 1325-32, p. 8. This is presumably most of the sum of £1,620 
accounted for in the tenth year on ‘The earliest Wardrobe account’, p. 237. 
3 Patent Rolls, 1225-32, p. 9. * Ibid., p. 3. ; . 
TIbid., p. 16. * Ibid, p. 10. * Ibid. 15 Ibid., p. 19. 
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in quibus predicte mise continentur.! Et Thome de Haya iüj m. ad expensas 
sugs quas fecit in eundo a Lond’ usque Wint’ et a Wint’ usque Lond’ ad 
conducendum tria milia m. a Wint usque Lond’ quas Rex transmisit R. 
fratri suo Comiti Pict per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et J. 
Bathon’ episcopo quater xx li, de prestito (de quibus respondet in Sumerset 
in Rotulo xj Regis") per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem? Et Othoni qui 
uenit in Angliam in nuntium pape vij li. et vj s. ad expensas suas adquietandas 
pro defectu procurationum eiusdem.* Et Willelmo de castell’ deferenti clauem 
- thesauri Regis usque Wint' dim. m. ad expensas suas de dono Regis per 
litteras Regis patentes in quibus predicte ij mise continentur. Et Willelmo 
f. Warini xl li. ad opus D Walensium apud Wint' quoe Rex misit in Wasconiam 
in servitium suum per litteras Regia patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et Roberto de 
Broera et Johanni filio suo et Galfrido de Creissi militibus euntibus in Wasco- 
niam in servitium Regis xxx m. scilicet cuilibet eorum x m. ad equos sibi 
emendoe per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem." Et fratri Roberto 
Magistro ordinis de Sempringeham C m. de dono Regis ad sustentationem 
monialium eiusdem ordinis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem. Et 
Willelmo de Hauerhel!' clerico Regis quater xx li. et xvj s. et vij d. ad adquiet- 
anda jocalia empta apud Lond’ per preceptum Regis et missa in Wasconiam R. 
Comiti Pict per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.? Et Militibus sub- 
scriptis euntibus in Wasconiam ad R. fratrem Regis videlicet Reginaldo de 
Bernouall xx m. de dono Regis, Franconi de Bresn' x m. de dono Regis, 
Nicholao de Cern' decem m. de dono Regis, Willelmo de Luuetot x m. de dono 
Regis, Willelmo de Crepping’ C s. de dono Regis, Elye de Hetlingeham C s. de 
dono Regis, Alexandro de Cortlingestok’ x m. de dono Regis per litteras Regis 
patentes que sunt ibidem et in quibus predicta liberata continentur. Et 
Reinbaldo de Moiuns eunti ad Ricardum fratrem Regis in Wasconiam in 
servitium Regis xl a. per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem. © Et Hugoni 
Malet eunti in servitium Regis in Wasconiam ad R. fratrem Regis x m. de 
dono Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.!* 
Et Q. E. 


Compotus R. episcopi Sar' de Quintadecima Anglie apud Wint' tam de viris 
quam de aliis per ipsum recepta. 


Idem episcopus Walterus de Saresbir’ clericus pro eo r. c. de D et quater xx et 
iij li. et xvij s. et viij d. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Berkesir’. 

Et de de [sic] DC et j li. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Sumerset'. 

Et de DCCCC et xj li. et iiij a. et vij d. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Sussex’. 

Et de DCC et xxij li. de Quintadecima de Wiltesir’. 

Et de M et C et quater xx et x li. et viij s. ct vij d. de Quintadecima de 
Norhantesir’. 

Et de C et liiij li. et xix s. et iij d. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Roteland'. 


1Patent Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 92-3. *Ibid., p.23.  'lbid., p. go. 

4 Ibid., p. 88. On Otho's mission and his procurations see W. E. Lunt, Financial 
Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 539-41 
and 611, with references there cited. 

5 Patent Rolls, 1325—32, p. 88. 

* Ibid., p. 35. Y Ibid., p. 39. * Ibid., pp. 30-1. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 1 Ibid., p. 33. 11 Ibid. 13 Jhid., p. 39. 
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Et de DCCC li, de Quintadecima Comitatus de Oxeneford'. 

Et de DCCCC et xxj li. de Quintadecima de Quintadecima [sic] Comitatuum 
Noting’ et Dereb'. 

Et de D et quater xx et xvj li. et v 8. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Leircestr'. 

Et de D et xxviij li. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Warewic’. 

Et de DC et xlviij li. et x s. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Suhantesir'. 

Et de MM et DCCCC et v li. de Quintadecima Comitatus Lincoln’. 

Et de CC et Ixxviij li. et x s. de Quintadecima Comitatus Wigorn'. 

Et de DCCC et quater xx li. de Quintadecima Comitatuum Salopesir’ et Stafford- 
gir’. 

Et de CCCC li. de Quintadecima Comitatus Cornub’. 

Et de CCCC et Ixiiij li. de Quintadecima Comitatus Deuon'. 
Glouernie. 

Et de CCC et xv li. et xij s. et viij d. de Quintadecima Comitatus Hereford’ in 
Wall’. 

Et de D et liij li. de Quintadecima Comitatus Lancastr'. 

Et de CCCC et Ixv li. et x s. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Cumberland’, 

Et de CC et Ixxix li. et x 8. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Westmoriland'. 

Et de MM et CCC et xix li. et dim. m. de Quintadecima Comitatus Eborac'. 


ID 


Et de DC li. de Quintadecima Comitatus de Norhumberland'. 
Summa xviij milia et DC et xlvj li. et xiij s. et xj d. et ob. 


De Quintadecima virorum relligiosorum. 
Predictus episcopus r. c. de M et C quater xx et ix li. v 8. et ix d. et ob. de 
Quintadecima in Episcopatu Sar’. 
Et de CC et quater xx et iiij li. de Quintadecima in Episcopatu Bathon'. 
Et de CC et hav li. et (j d.*) viij s. et j d. de Quintadecima in Episcopatu 
Cycestr’. 
Et de CCCC et quater xx vij li. et x e. de Guna in episcopatu Wigorn'. 
Et de CCC xxix li. et xxj d. et ob. de Quintadecima in episcopatu Cestr’. 
Et de C et xxxvj li. de Quintadecima in episcopatu Exon’. 
Et de xxij li. iij d. et ob. de Quintadecima in episcopatu Carleolen'. 
Et de DCCCC et xv li. de Quintadecima in Archiepiscopatu Eborac’. 
Summa MMM et DCCCC et xlij li. et xij a. et vij d. et ob. 


Idem r. c. de viij Milia et D li. quas recepit de episcopo Bathon' per T'homam de 
Haia sicut supra continetur in compoto ipsius episcopi. 
Summa summarum xxxj milia et quater xx et ix li. et vj s. et vij d. 
In thes. CCC li. 


Et Thome de Haia viij milia m. ad opus Ricardi fratris Regis per litteras Regis 
patentes que sunt in thesauro.! Et Willelmo de castell’ x m. et dim. ad expen- 
sas suas et sociorum suorum moram cum eo facientium apud Win[t'*] ad reci- 
piendum denarios quintedecime, videlicet a die Sancti Botulphi anno Regis ix? 

1 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 538. 
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usque ad festum Sancte Margarete anno eodem per litteras Regis patentes (anno 
eodem^?) que sunt ibidem.! Et Bartholomeo clerico vicecomitis Suhantes’ xx 
[li. ad*] expensas custodum illius quintedecime et alias necessarias expensas per 
easdem litteras.* Et Willelmo de castell’ vj m. et dim. quas posuit in j cista et 
hostio thesaurarie Regis in castro Wint' per litteras Regis [patentes] que sunt 
ibidem. Et Radulfo de Hurle et Willelmo de Stanes iij milia m. ad opus 
Ricardi fratris Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* (Et Willelmo 
scissori Regis CCC li. ad adquietandas Robas missas in Wasconiam [ad opus*] 
Ricardi fratris Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem?.) * is dorso 5 
Et Willelmo de castell’ ad expensas suas et sociorum suorum moram facien- 
tium cum eo apud Wint' ad recipiendum denarios quintedecime de ter- 
mino Sancti Michaelis anno ix? viij li. et x s. et iij d. Et eidem Willelmo xiiij 
s. pro reparatione Scaccarij apud Wint’. Et eidem xx a. et ij d. pro forulis ad 
eandem quintamdecimam. Et eidem xxx 8. ad expensas iiij computatorum, Et 
eidem v s. ad expensas portitorum forulorum. Et eidem xxij d. et ob. [ad"] 
remouendum foruloe. Et eidem xxvij d. pro quodam nigro panno ad Scac- 
carium. Et eidem xij d. pro cera ad sigillandum forulos et virgis ad taleas per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem et in quibus omnes predicte mise 
continentur.? Et Roberto de Auber[vill'*] et Fratri Thome Templario xl li. 
ad opus R. fratris Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem." Et Hen- 
rico cancellario Lond’ et Thome de Haia (xij') milia m. delatas usque Portesm’ 
ad mittendas in Wasconiam ad opus Ricardi fratris Regis per litteras [Regis'] 
patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et eisdem DCCC li. ad faciendum liberationes 
militibus Balistariis seruientibus missis in Wasconiam et magistris et Marinellis 
nauium et galiarum missarum ibidem et ad pacationes faciendas militibus cui 
sunt cum [eodem*] Ricardo de feodo per alias litteras Regis patentes que sunt 
ibidem.? Et item eisdem CC et xiij li. xviij s. et ix d. ad faciendum pacationes 
militibus servientibus Marinellis euntibus in Wasconiam cum pecunia R. 
Comitis Pict’ per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.!? Et Petro Reimund’ 
D m. ad opus Raimundi Columb’ et Rustawi fratris sui ciuium Burdegal’ quas 
R. frater Regis a predictis (Willelmo et?) Reimundo et Rustawo mutuo recepit 
ad se sustentandum.!! 


Respice in tergum 
[Dorse, membrane 1] 


Et Willelmo Arn’ Leon’ CC m. quas idem R. ab eo mutuo recepit ad se susten- 
tandum per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem et in quibus predicte ij mise 
continentur. Et Thome de Haya MMM (m!) ad deferendas ad turrim Lond’ 
et ad mittendas inde in Wasconiam ad R. fratrem Regis per litteras Regis 
patentes que sunt ibidem.” Et Jacobo Petri et Batholomeo et Baroni Alemann’ 
mercatoribus de sena vetula M DC et quater xx m. ad opus Ricardi predicti per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.# Et vicecomiti Suhant' M li. ad 


1Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 541. a Ibid. * Ibid. 
* Ibid., pp. 545—6. * Ibid., p. 549, and ses below, p. 8o, n. 12. 
* Patent Rolls, 1325—32, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 10. * [bid., p. 15. * Ibid. 


18 Jbid., p. ‘at. Here the sum is given as £213 8s. od. : 
U Ibid. 19 Jbid. 13 Jbid., p. 22. H Ibid., p. 24. 
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ducendas Lond’ et liberandas E. Lond’ episcopo ad satisfaciendum inde 
creditoribus nuntiorum Regis super mutuo quod fecerunt pro expensis suis 
factis in Curia Romana pro negotiis Regis Pict’ et Wascon’ per litteras Regis 
patentes que sunt ibidem.! Et H. de Cornhill’ cancellario Lond’ et Godefrido 
de Crawecumb' vij milia m. carriatarum usque Portesm' et missarum in Wasco- 
niam ad R. fratrem Regis Comitem Pict’. Et eisdem iij milia m. ad liberationes 
militum et servientium et Marinellorum missorum in Wasconiam ad predictum 
R. et alias necessarias expensas per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem 
et in quibus predicte ij mise continentur. Et Osberto Giffard’ C li, de 
prestito, scilicet 1 m. ad custodiam castri Linc’ quod Rex ei commisit custodi- 
endum quamdiu sibi placuerit. Et C m. ad operationem eiusdem castri per 
litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.? Et Waltero de Kirkeham et Waltero 
de Brackel’ clericis de Warderoba Regis CC li. de prestito ad expensas Regis 
adquietandas per litteras Regia patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et item eisdem 
C li. de prestito ad adquietanda feoda militum de familia Regis per litteras 
Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.5 Et Ricardo de Gray CCCC et 1 m. de prestito 
ad Insulas Regis que sunt in custodia sua per preceptum Regis custodiendas 
per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et H. Cancellario Lond' D li. 
ad pacationes faciendas militibus et servientibus et Balistariis Regis euntibus 
in Wasconiam ad R. fratrem Regis per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem." 
Et H. de Cornhill’ cancellario Lond’ M m. liberatas Nicholao de Molis quas 
Rex misit in Wasconiam per ipsum ad R. fratrem suum. Et eidem CCCC m. ad 
liberationes faciendas militibus et servientibus et Balistariis et Marinellis et 
Galiotis transfretantibus in Wasconiam cum eodem Nicholao ad predictum R. 
per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem et in quibus predicte ij mise 
continentur.) Et eidem et Godefrido de Crawecumb' D li. ad negotia Regis 
. 8ibi iniuncta expedienda per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.* Et 
eisdem xl li. de prestito ad idem per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.!? 
Et Constabulario Wint' xxxj li. et iiij s. et xj d. pro custodia quintedecime 
anno Regis x7? in castro Wint’ per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.U 
Et Willelmo scissori CC li. ad adquietandum robas missas Ricardo fratri Regis 
in Wasconiam per litteras Regis patentes que sunt ibidem.4 Summa misarum 
xix milia et D et quater xx et viij li. et xiiij 8. et x d. et ob. Et debet CC 
li. et xj s. et viij d. et ob. Idem r. c. de eodem debito. In thes. nihil. Et 
Henrico de Cornhill’ Cancellario Lond’ xlj li. et x a. et iij d. (ad preparandas 
naues et alia negotia Regis apud Portesm") per litteras Regis patentes que sunt 


1 Patent Rolls, 1325-32, p. 26. 


3 Ibid., p. 42. 

“This writ does not appear to be on the Patent Roll. But the money is accounted 
for in the ninth year on ‘The earliest Wardrobe account’, p. 235. 

* Patent Rolls, 1225—32, p. 46. This is accounted for in the tenth year on ‘The 
earliest Wardrobe account”, p. 237. 

* Patent Rolls, 1325-32, p. 48. 

1 Ibid., p. 53. * Ibid., p. 56. 


Y Jbid., pp. go-1. See letter of Henry of Cornhill to the chancellor, P.R.O., 
Ancient Correspondence (SC 1), VI, 106. 

u Patent Rolls, 1325-32, p. 97. ° 

1 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 549, and see above p. 79, n. 5. 
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ibidem." Et W. pem M Ebor et W. Carlelen’ episcopo et Philippo de 


In thes. lib. Et Q. E. 
Homines de Lenn’ r. c. de CC et lix li. et xiij s. et viij d. de quintadecima ville 
sue de Lenn. In thes. CC et liiij li. et xiij a. et viij d Et debent C a. 


Court Dependents in 1664 


THE POWER and confidence possessed by parliament after 1660 forced 
Charles II's ministers to recognize the need for political organization at 
Westminster. This realization, and the consequent development of 
techniques of parliamentary management and ministerial control over 
proceedings, are usually associated with Clifford and still more with 
Danby, whose ability to construct and control working majorities in 
parliament was the basis of his position as lord treasurer from 1673 to 
1679. By contrast their predecessor, Clarendon, is often regarded as a 
political survival from an earlier age, a minister who under-estimated 
parliament's power and importance, and therefore neglected to build up 
a political and personal interest to protect himself and carry legislation. 
Such a view needs very considerable qualification, Clarendon, as passages 
in his Life indicate, was fully aware of the vital importance of doing so.? 
Moreover, in the early years of the Cavalier parliament he won at least 
two major parliamentary victories. In 1:663 Clarendon repulsed the 
attempted impeachment launched by Bristol, and in the following year 
(in a matter of much greater significance) he secured the repeal of the 
Triennial act of 1641. 

These victories were achieved by skilful parliamentary manoeuvring 
and by the use of systematic management, for Clarendon was in fact the 
first minister effectively to undertake political organization with the object 
of obtaining a controlling interest over parliamentary proceedings. The 
document printed below formed a part of the preparations for the repeal 
of the Triennial act. It consists of a list of the house of commons with an 
annotation, ‘s’, placed against the names of all members who were royal 
servants and office-holders or recipients of favours or bounty.5 Internal 
evidence shows that it was compiled during the prorogation of 1663-4, 
and although no explanation, note or correspondence are attached, its 

! Patent Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 104-5. 

X Ibid., p. 107. This last writ is dated 11 Jan. 1227. 

3 The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon . . . Written by Himself (1759), ii. 181, 186. 

1A. Browning, ‘Parties and party organization in the reign of Charles II’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxx. 21—2. 

*Public Record Office, 30/24. Shaftesbury Papers, xxxiv. 19. 

G . 
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purpose seems clear.t The whole plan to carry repeal depended on speed, 
on taking advantage of the thin House which was to be expected at the 
very start of a session. In fact, when parliament met in March 1664 most 
members were absent, whereas the Court interest attended in strength 
and it is likely that this list was used to ensure the presence of Court 
dependents on, and from, the first day. We know from Pepys that some 
of those listed were present, on royal orders, to support repeal although 
reluctantly and against their own opinions.? The proceedings proved the 
wisdom of the plan and the success of the preparations. Repeal was 
swiftly and adroitly accomplished. On the first day of the session, 
21 March, the Commons made an order for repeal, and on the next 
resolved that a bill should be brought in. This was read for the first time ' 
on 23 March, when the House also rejected a motion for aix days’ delay. 
Instead, on 24 March the bill received its second reading, was debated 
and referred to a committee of the whole House. On 26 March the bill 
was ingrossed and the third reading followed on 28 March, when the 
House rejected an amendment and refused to allow a suggested proviso 
to be read.* This rapidity of proceeding proved to be justified, since even 
in these few days opposition increased as members came in from the 
country; between the divisions of 23 and 28 March the number of op- 
ponents of the bill doubled, while that of its supporters increased only 
fractionally.5 

Several points emerge from an analysis of this list. Although the 
division between Clarendonians and anti-Clarendonians was beginning to 
develop and widen, it is not reflected in this list, which includes men in 
both categories; for example, Sir Hugh Pollard, John Bulteele and 
Matthew Wren in the first, Sir Henry Bennet, Clifford and William 
Coventry in the second. On the issue of repeal both sections combined 
in agreeing that it removed humiliating and damaging restrictions on the 


1There are blank entries in the original list in the cases of Tiverton, Harwich, 
Lincoln, Canterbury and Northampton, where members had died since the end 
of the last session in July 1663; writs were issued to fill these vacancies on 21 Mar. 
1663/4 (Clommons] J[ournals], viii. 535.) A blank also occurs for one of the Bed- 
fordshire seats, for which a writ was issued on the same day, where the vacancy 
had been caused by the creation of Lord Bruce as an English peer (earl of Ailesbury) 
on 18 Mar. 1663/4. 

'Caroline Robbins, ‘The repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664’, Huntington 
Lib. Quart., xii. 133. 

338 Mar. 1664; ‘But Lord! to see how the best things are not done without some 
design; for I perceive all these gentlemen that I was with to-day were against it, 
though there was reason enough on their side, yet purely, I could perceive, 
because it was the King's mind to have it; and, should he demand anything else, 
I believe they would give it him.' 

‘C.J. vii. 534, 535, 536-8. 

* Ibid., pp. 536, 538. On 23 Mar. 129 voted with the Court, 42 against, but by 
28 Mar. those supporting an amendment numbered 83 to the Court's 140, and on 
the question of whether to read a proviso the latter's strength fell to 134, while 
the opposition increased to 88. 
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prerogative, €— EN the advantages which this would afford to 
ministers, and knowing how passionstely the bill was desired by the king. 
The second conclusion is a little surprising in view of the emphasis 
placed on the mortality of members in this, the Cavalier, parliament.t 
Only thirteen out of the 167 listed were to die before October 1667, when 
Clarendon came under attack; in addition eight entered the house of lords. 
Even by the crucial session of 1673 only forty-two had died; fourteen had 
become peers and four had accepted judicial office. Although, as might 
be expected, the overwhelming majority of these dependents were former 
royalists, there are exceptions in a group of twenty-one members with 
parliamentarian or Cromwellian pasts.? Of these, only two, Downing and 
Trevor, remained consistent courtiers while the survivors among the 
remainder formed part of the country opposition after 1673 and became 
Whigs during the Exclusion crisis. Nearly all the former royalists who 
survived feature in the management lists compiled by Sir Thomas Osborne 
(as he then was) in 1669 and 1671, and in those of the years after 1673 
when, as lord treasurer, he constructed working majorities in both Houses. 

These dependents can be divided into four categories so far as office- 
holding or position are concerned. Many, especial of the veteran 
royalists, were in a poor financial poeition and were recipients of royal 
bounty or holders of minor sinecures. The Court positions can be divided, 
although the distinction must not be pressed too far, into those of honorific 
status (though these were usually lucrative enough) and those held and 
exploited by active, ambitious, working politicians. Finally there were the 
dependents with essentially technical functions—legal and diplomatic 
officers, provincial officials, especially in the excise, and those with 
positions in Ireland. There does not seem to be any direct political sig- 
nificance in the division of members into these categories, and there is no 
difference between the type of offices held by former parliamentarians as 
compared with the royalist majority. 

The fact that this list is in the Shaftesbury Papers is easily explained, 
and does not seem to have any political significance. In 1664, Ashley 
(later Shaftesbury) had not openly declared against Clarendon, or joined 
with those who were to become his colleagues in the Cabal ministry. He 
was at this time associated with his wife's relation, Southampton, the lord 
treasurer and Clarendon's leading supporter. The explanation for the list 


TA point first emphasized by W. C. Abbott, ‘The Long Parliament of Charles Il’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxi. 

*Ingoldsby, Brereton, Hender and Robert Roberts, Birch, Morris, Maynard, 
Penn, Grimston, Massey, Seys, Doyley, Mandeville, Downing, Prynne, Wallop, 
Orrery, Trevor, Bethell, Marvell and Stockdale. 

3Ingoldsby, Birch, Grimston and Stockdale were to vote for Exclusion in 1679; 
A. Browning and D. Milne, ‘An Exclusion Bill division list’, ante, xxii. 

4]t may be an early exercise in the management techniques for which he later 
became as rtoted as Danby; see J. R. Jones, ‘Shaftesbury’s Worthy Men’, ante, 
XIX. 

) 


# 
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* 
would seem to be that as chancellor of the exchequer Ashley was officially 
in a position to know, and list, all members in receipt of salaries. 
* * * 

. The manuscript list consists of the names of all members, the one 
printed below comprises the names of all those against whom the an- 
notation 's' was placed. The original spelling of these names has been 
retained, but the names of counties and boroughs have been modernized. 
The offices which they held, or the grants received, are given together 
with source or authority in brackets after the name of the individual 
member.! 

J. R. Jones 


Public Record Office, 30/24. xxxiv. 19. 
List of Members of the House of Commons 


Berkshire 8 John Lovelace Esq 

New Windsor 8 Sir Richard Braham kt (CTB, p. 172, lease of 
Shaw, Berks., from king.) 

8 Thomas Higgons Esq 

Reading 8 Richard Aldworth Esq (CTB, p. 561, auditor of 
exchequer court, Yorks., Durham and Northum- 
berland.) 

Wallingford 8 Sir John Bennett kt of the Bath (GEC, x. 190, 
lieutenant of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners.) 

Aylesbury 8 Sir Richard Ingoldsby kt of the Bath (CSPD, 
1663-4, p. 108, grant of rents purchased by him 

during interregnum.) 

Cambridge University s Sir Richard Fanshaw kt (CTB, p. 415, master of 
requests and Latin secretary; p. 559, ambassador 
extraordinary to Spain.) 

8 Thomas Crouch Mr of Arts 


Cheshire s William Lord Brereton? (CTB, p. 245, £500 as 
royal bounty, May 1661.) 

Cornwall 8 Jonathan Trelawny Esq (CTB, p. 526, £1200 
bounty, May 1663; p. 609, £500, June 1664.) 

Launceston s Sir Charles Harbord (CTB, p. 495, surveyor- 
general of Crown lands.) 

Liskeard s Bernard Greenvile Esq (CTB, p. 390, under- 
keeper of St James's palace.) 

Lostwithiel s Sir Chichester Wray kt and Bart 


8 John Bulteele Esq (DNB, secretary to Clarendon. 
See H. M. Margoliouth, The Poems and Letters 
of Andrew Marvell (1927), i. 139; ' Clarindon's 
House-Warming’, line 69.) 


1The abbreviations used are: CSPD, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic. 
CTB, Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-1667. DNB, Dictionary of National 
Biography. GEC, G. E. Cokayne, Complete Peerage. š 

2 GEC, ii. 300-1. Buried on a1 April 1664. 


East Looe 


Cockermouth 


Tavistock 


D 
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Hendred Roberts Esq 

Sir Peter Killigrew kt (CTB, p. 108, pension of 

£100 per annum.) 

Sir Henry Vernon Bart (CTB, p. 177, commisaioner 
of appeals in excise.) 

John Trelawny (CTB, p. agi, discharge of fines 
for leases and copyholds in consideration of 
services.) 

Henry Seamor Esq one of the Gent; of his Mates 
Bedchamber 

Sir Robert Atkins kt of the Bath (DNB, recorder 
of Bristol) 

John Birch Esq (CTB, p. 533, auditor of excise.) 

Robert Roberts Esq 

Daniel Oneale Esq! (CTB, p. 372, groom of the 
bed-chamber. CSPD, 1663-4, p. 91, post master 
general.) : 

Matthew Wren Esq (DNB, secretary to Clarendon.) 

Sir Henry Bennett one of his Mate principall 
Secretaryes of State 

Sir Cirell Wiche Kt (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 648, grant 
by the queen-mother of reliefs from her jointure 
lands, July 1664.) 

Sir Philip Howard kt (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 168, 
command of a troop of Guards.) 

Robert Scewen Esq (CTB, p. 177, commissioner 
of appeals in excise.) 

Wm Lord Cavendish son to ye Earle of Devon 

John ffretchvile Esq (CTB, pp. 283, 290, discharge 
of fine of £600 set on lease of Eckington, forfeited 
for high treason by Leonard Dacre.) 

Sir Hugh Pollard Bart (DNB, comptroller of the 
king’s household.) 

Sir James Smith kt (CTB, p. 466, farmer of 
excise, Devon.) 

Thomas Clifford Esq (DNB, first reversion of a 
tellerahip in the exchequer, 1663.) 

Sir Wm Morris kt one of ye Principall Secretaryes 
of State 

Samuell Trelawny Esq (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 449, 
royal recommendation for town clerk of Plymouth. 
CSPD, 1663-4, p. 599, reference to the lord 
treasurer of petition for repayment of {£2000 
taken from his ship for the king’s service.) 

George Howard Esq (CTB, pp. 37, 121, lease of 
waste lands and relict lands from the sea.) 

William Ruseell Esq 


1A writ was issued for St. Ives, vice Oneale, deceased at the start of the next 
session. C.¥., viii. 567, 24 Nov. 1664. 
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Dartmouth s Wiliam Harbord Esq (CTB, p. 411, auditor of 
duchy of Cornwall.) 
Beeralston s Sir John Maynard Kt his Mats Sert at Law 


s Richard Arundell Esq (CTB, p. 494, governor of 
Pendennis Castle. Created a peer, 23 Mar. 


1663-4.) 

Poole 8 Sir John Morton kt (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 1, gentleman 
of the privy council.) 

Lyme s Sir John Shaw kt (CTB, p. 304, commissioner of 


customs; p. 722, farmer of customs; p. 725, 
receiver and surveyor of navigation act.) 


Weymouth and s Winston Churchill Esq! (DNB, commissioner, 
Melcombe Irish court of claima.) 
s Bullen Reymes Esq (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 600, con- 
tractor for canvas to admiralty.) 
8 Sir William Penn kt (DNB, commissioner of the 
navy.) 
Essex 8 Banister Maynard Esq 
Colchester 8 Sir Harbottle Grimston Bart Mr of the Rolls 
Gloucester 8 Sir Edward Massey kt (CTB, p. 415, privy council- 
lor, Ireland.) 
Cirencester 8 James Earle of Newburgh (GEC, ix. 511-4, colonel 
of 4th Horse Guards.) 
Tewkesbury 8 Sir Henry Capel Kt of the Bath 
Hertfordshire 8 Sir Thomas ffanshaw kt of the Bath (CTR, p. 611, 
coroner and attorney of King’s Bench.) 
Hertford 8 Sir Edward Turner kt Speaker of the House of 
Commons 


8 Sir Thomas ffanshaw kt of the Bath Lord Viscount 
Drumoore (CTB, p. 551, remembrancer of the 
exchequer.) 
Huntingdonshire s Robert Viscount Mandevell (CSPD, 1660-1, p. 559, 
demise of manor of Staughton Magna. CSPD, 
1663-4, p. 149, sent to France on special affairs.) 
8 Henry Williams Esq 


Huntingdon 8 Sir John Cotton Kt 

Kent 8 Sir Thomas Peyton Bart (CTB, p. 109, co-grantee 
of rad per chaldron on coal shipped from the 
Tyne.) 

Rochester 8 Sir William Batten kt (DNB, surveyor of the 
navy.) 

Maidstone s Sir Edmund Peirse Kt Dr in ye Lawes (CTB, 
p. 187, master in chancery.) 

Lancashire 8 Edward Stanley Esq (CTB, p. 370, annuity of 
{500 per annum.) 

Wigan s Charles Earle of Ancram (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 256, 


grant of £7000 to be recovered by him and 
Lauderdale from Captain Robert Mackey.) 


*Knighted in Jan. 1663/4. 


Stamford 


Westminster 


Monmouthshire 


Great Yarmouth 


Thetford 


Peterborough 
Northampton 


Brackley 


Ferrers 
Northumberland 


Newcastle 


Morpeth 
Oxford University 


Woodstock 


Rutland 
Ludlow 


Bristol 
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John Heath Esq Attorney of ye Dutchy 


8 
William Stanley Esq (CTB, p. 77, joint petition 


for grant of lands to be discovered, 1660.) 

Sir John Prettiman Kt and Bartt (CTB, p. 554, 
receiver first fruits and tenths.) 

Jervase Hollis Esq (CTB, p. 227, master of 

Sir Adrian Scroop kt of the Bath (CSPD, 1661-2, 
p. 509, captain of horse in earl of Cleveland's 
regiment.) 

William Mountague Esq (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 404, 
attorney-general to the queen.) 

Sir Philip Warwick (S. B. Baxter, Development of 
the Treasury (1957), p. 175, secretary to the 
treasury.) 

Henry Lord Herbert of Ragland (GEC, ii. 51-2, 
lord lieutenant Glos., Herefs. and Monmouths.) 

William Coventry Esq (DNB, commissioner of 
the navy.) 

Sir William Doyley (CTB, p. 177, commissioner 
of appeals in excise and for excise arrears.) 

Sir Allan Apsley Knt (CTB, p. 526, master of 
the hawks.) 

Charles Lord de Le Spencer 

Christopher Hatton Esq (GEC, vi. 397, gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber.) 

Robert Spencer Esq (CTB, p. 553, grant, Oct. 
1663.) 

Lewis Palmer Esq sonne to the Attorney generall 

Henry viscount Mansfeil (CTB, p. 515, gentleman 
of H.M’s robes.) 

Sir John Marley knt (CTB, pp. 542, 585, £800 
grant, Nov. 1663.) 

Sir George Downing knt (DNB, teller of the 
exchequer, envoy at The Hague.) 

Laurence Hide Esq (GEC, xi. 49, master of the 
robes.) 

Sir Heneage ffinch kt and Bart his Mats Solicitor 
Generall 

Sir William fleetwood knt (CTB, p. 589, ranger 
of Woodstock Park.) 

Edward Noell Esq 

Timothy Littleton Sergt att Law 

Sir Job Charlton Kt Sergt att Law (CTB, p. 597, 
grant of £1000; p. 599, chief justice of Chester, 
chief justice of council of Marches.) 

Thomas Earle of Ossory (GEC, x. 154-6, lieutenant- 
general of horse in Ireland, also colonel of 
regiments of horse and foot.) 


88 
Bath 


Wells 


Bridgwater 


Minehead 


Milborne Port 


Winchester 


Southampton 


Portsmouth 
Petersfield 


Stockbridge 


Christchurch 


Whitchurch 


Lymington 
Staffordshire 
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s William Pryn Esq! (DNB, keeper of the records 


in the Tower. CTB, p. 177, commissioner of 
appeals in excise.) 

Richard Earle of Arran (GEC, i. 225, privy 
councillor, Ireland.) 

Sir Maurice Barckley kt and bart (CTB, p. 596, 
receiver and paymaster of Dunkirk.) 

Edmond Windham Esq (CTB, p. 491, grant of 
£300 from king out of Devonshire sequestrations.) 

Sir Hugh Windham kt (CSPD, r66r-2, p. 228, 
petition for office of laying chains in Thames for 
ships.) 

francis Windham Esq (CTB, p. 212, grant by 
Convention parliament of £1000, on excise.) 

Michael Mallett Esq 

Richard Goddard Esq (CTB, pp. 243, 247, grants 
for repairs to lodges and bridges in the New 
Forest.) 

Lawrence Hide Esq 

Sir Richard fford Knt (CTB, pp. 548, 558, 
5 Oct., 24 Nov. 1663 warrants for £1500 ‘for a 
service which he is to do HM’.) 

William Leg Esq (CTB, pp. 51, 86, lieutenant- 
general, governor and treasurer Ordnance; p. 296, 
groom bedchamber.) 

Sir George Cantwell kt and Bart* (CTB, pp. 608, 
664, governor Jersey, vice-chamberlain of the 
household, treasurer of the navy.) 

Sir Humfrey Bennett kt (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 335, 
grant of leases.) - 

Sir Robert Howard (CTB, p. 577, farmer of the 
Greenwar, Dec. 1664.) 

Robert Philipps Esq (CTB, p. 224, groom of 
bedchamber.) 

Humfry Weld Esq (CTB, p. 248, governor Port- 
land; pp. 384, 434, 608, payments out of secret 
service according to privy seal of 1661-2 of 
£1000 per annum; p. 584, treasurer of Corpora- 
tion of poor, Middlesex.) 

Henry Wallop Esq (CTB, p. 378, colonel of Hants 
militia.) 

Sir Nicholas Steward (CTB, p. 59, chamberlain 
of the exchequer.) 

Randolph Egerton Esq (CTB, pp. 427-8, farmer 
Staffs. excise.) 


1Contemporaries were surprised at the strong support which he gave to repeal; 
Robbins, ubi supra, pp. 135-6. 
2This should be Sir George Carteret. 
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John Lane Esq (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 152, colonel 
Staffe. militia.) 

Sir Allan Broderick Knt (CTB, p. 265, comptroller 
of the pipe; p. 411, surveyor-general, Ireland.) 

Sir Edmond Poley knt 

Sir William Howard kt (CTB, p. 498, privy seal, 
Jan. 1662 for £isoo to Sir William and Sir 
Cecil Howard.) 

Sir Edward Bish kt of the Bath. (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 
427, Clarencieux king-at-arms.) 

Edward Thurland Esq (DNB, recorder of Reigate 
and Guildford, solicitor to duke of York.) 

John Ashburnham (CTB, p. 372, groom of the 
bedchamber.) 

Sir John Stapley kt and Bartt 

Sir Thomas Woodcock kt (CSPD, 1660-1, p. 340, 
command of a foot regiment under Lord 
Mordaunt.) 

William Quarterman Dr of Physick (CTB, p. 405, 
physician in ordinary to the king.) 

Charles Lord Buckburst 

Sir George Curthope Kt of the Bath (Camden 
Miscellany, xi (1907), p. 98, commiseioner alien- 
ation office. 
Roger Earle of Orory (GEC, x. 175-8, president 
of Munster, sergeant-major-general, Ireland.) 
ffrancis Lord Angier (GEC, viii. 120, captain of a 
troop of horse, 1660-83.) 

Sir Clement ffisher Bart (CTB, p. 561, £700 royal 
bounty, Dec. 1663.) 

Sir Philip Musgrave Bart (CTB, pp. 490, 618, 
governor of Carlisle.) 

Henry Lord Cornbury (GEC, iii. 266-7, private 
secretary to queen-consort.) 

Charles Seymour Esq 

Stephen ffox Esq (CTB, p. 378, clerk comptroller 
of household; p. 396, paymaster of Guarda.) 

Sir John Birkenhead kt Dr in the Lewes (CTB, 
p. 625, master of requests.) 

Sir Charles Berkley kt Comptroller of his Maties 
household  : 

Philip Howard Esq (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 67, reversion 
as clerk of the market within the verge of Court.) 

John Trevor Esq (CTB, p. 500, £300 privy seal 
employed in France on king's affairs.) 

William Ashburnham Esq (CTB, p. 557, cofferer 
of the household.) 

Sir Richard Browne Kt and Bart (CTB, p. 503, 
clerk of privy council.) 


Knaresborough 


Scarborough . 
Ripon 


Richmond 


Hedon 


Boroughbridge 


Malton 


Thirek 


'erton 
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Edward Nicholas Esq (CTB, p. 464, receiver- 
general of alienations.) 

Sir John Denham kt of the Bath (CTB, p. 375, 
clerk of works in the Tower, p. 574, surveyor- 
general of worka.) 

John Lord Seymour 

Henry Coventry Esq (CTB, p. 387, groom of the 
bedchamber.) 

William Sandys Esq (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 79, claim 
to place as gentleman usher, sworn in to the next 
vacancy, 1660.) 

Sir Henry Herbert Ent (CTB, p. 607, master of 
the revels.) 

John Scott Esq (CTB, p. 405, colonel, warrant 
for pay for his garrison, Clifford’s Tower.) 

Anthony Gilby Esq (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 533, 
deputy governor of Hull.) 

Andrew Marvell Esq (DNB, secretary to earl of 
Carlisle, ambassador to Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark.) 

Sir John Talbott Knight (CTB, p. 640, farmer of 
excise, Worcs., 1665.) 

William Stockdale Esq 

Sir Jordan Crosland Knight (CTB, p. 529, 
constable and keeper of Scarborough Castle.) 

Thomas Burwell Dr of the Lawes (CSPD, 1660-1, 
p. 116, chancellor of the diocese of Durham; 
CSPD, 1661-2, p. 248, of diocese of York.) 

Sir John Nicholas kt of the Bath (CTB, p. 312, 
clerk of the privy council.) 

John Wandisford Esq 

Sir Hugh Bethell knt (CSPD, 1661-32, p. 70, grant 
of leases, Hempholme, Yorks., and Paddock Walk, 
Windsor Forest.) 

Sir Richard Maleverer kt and Bart (CSPD, 1663-4, 
p. 372, commission to execute laws against 
forestallers and engrossers of corn, wool, etc.) 

Sir Thomas Gower (CTB, p. 566, receiver of 
hearth money.) 

Sir Thomas Ingram knight (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 644, 
chancellor of duchy of Lancaster.) 

Walter Strickland Esq (CTB, p. 420, pension of 
£200 per annum, 1662.) 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard Bart (CTB, p. 633, farmer 
excise, Co. Durham; p. 505, bounty of £1500, 
Mar. 1662-3.) 

Denny Ashburnham Esq (CTB, p. 663, commis- 
sioner excise, 1665.) 


Winchelsea 
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New Romney 


Hythe 


Sandwich 
Breconshire 
Brecon 

Cardigan 
Carmarthenshire 


Flint 


Pembroke 


Montgomeryshire 
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Sir Nicholas Crispe Knt (CTB, p. 431, farmer of 
customs for 5 years from Sept. 1662.) 

francis ffinche Esq (CTB, P. 453, 1662 commis- 
sioner arrears excise, Mdx.; p. 495, commis- 
sioner excise.) 

Sir John Robinson Knt and Bart (CTB, p. 495, 
farmer London excise; p. 524, lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

Charles Lord fitzharding (GEC, v. 407-8, keeper 
of the privy purse.) 

John Harvey Esq (CTB, p. 422, receiver of Crown 
revenues, Lincs.) 

Sir Henry Wood Kt and Bart (CTB, p. 440, 
keeper of the king's game of hares etc about the 
palace of Westminster; p. 586, treasurer and 
receiver general to the queen mother.) 

Edward Montague (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 319, 
master of horse to the queen.) 

Edward Progers Esq (CTB, p. 372, groom of the 
bedchamber.) 

Sir Herbert Price Bart (CTB, p. 256, sewer to the 
queen.) 

Sir Charles Cotterell! (CTB, p. 597, master of 
ceremonies.) 

ffrancis Lord Vaughan! (CTB, p. 318, grant, 
1661, to search for all mines, royal and other, 
belonging to the king in Wales, the Marches and 
north of the Trent.) 

Roger Whitley (CTB, p. 429, farmer of excise, 
North Wales at £2000 per annum.) 

Rowland Laugherne Esq (CSPD, 1661-2, p. 334, 
pension of £500 per annum. CTB, p. 217, May 
1661, arrears of pay, £3000; p. 626, warrant for 
payment of pension, 5 Mar. 1664.) 

Andrew Newport Esq (CSPD, 1663-4, p. 285, 
captain of company of foot at Portsmouth; p. 578, 
3 May 1664 captain of duke of York's company.) 


1His election had been upheld on 6 July 1663; C.J., viii. 518. 
3Lord Vaughan, although late arriving for the session, was in fact to take the 
lead in opposing the bill for repeal; Robbins, ubi supra, pp. 131, 138-9. 
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. 
Harley's parliamentary management 


AMONG THE Portland papers on loan to the British Museum is a letter 
to Harley from Sir Simon Harcourt, on the back of which is a list of names 
in Harley's hand.! Harcourt's letter was undated, but appears to have 
been written shortly before the attempt to tack the occasional conformity 
bill to a supply bill (November 1704), and is endorsed in another hand 
than Harley’s, ‘Sr S Harcourt ab’t the Tack’. Five days elapsed between 
the first and second readings of the bill, and the division of 28 November 
on the Tack was by far the most crucial in that parliament. There are 
ninety-two names of members of the house of commons scribbled hurriedly 
in this list. Against many of them occur one or two other names or initials, 
while others are unmarked save for a brief pen-stroke, suggesting that 
these items are incomplete. The words ‘to speak’, which occur three 
times, suggest that this is a list of M.P.s who were to be approached by 
the men whose names were set against theirs with a view to obtaining 
their active or passive support. The left-hand list of members includes no 
whigs, whereas the names set against it were mainly those of well-known 
government supporters and ministers. This paper represents an attempt, 
presumably by Harley, to influence the division by an intensive canvass 
of potential supporters of the bill. 

The main types of contact on which he relied appear to have been 
regional, family and professional. He followed the simple procedure of 
getting in touch with people through their friends and acquaintances, or 
sometimes through eminent members of the government if there was no 
other means of access. Often the link was between men from the same 
constituency. Sir John Kaye and Lord Hartington, members for York- 
shire, and John Gape and George Churchill, members for St. Albans, are 
examples. The two Duncombes were linked with Henry Guy: while Sir 
Charles Duncombe sat for Downton, Wiltshire, his son sat for Hedon, 
Yorkshire, where the other member was Guy. The Boteler named by 
Harley was member for Hythe, and was linked by him with Sir Thomas 
Hales—member for Kent. Three Shropshire members were bracketed 
together: Richard Corbet and John Kynaston with Sir William Forester. 
Similar groupings were those of two Cornish members, Sir John Moles- 
wortb and Hugh Boscawen, and two Herefordshire men, Henry Gorges 
and Lord Coningsby. 'lhere were two groups of Sussex men: John 
Miller and John Wicker were to be approached by Sir Thomas Pelham, 
their county member, and he was also to contact the member for Lewes, 
Richard Paine. William Coward and Nathaniel Palmer were the members 
for Wells and for Somerset. Other associations may be explained on a 
regional basis. The two members for Leicester, Sir George Beaumont 


1 British Museum, Loan 29/138. I wish to express my thanks to the duke of 
Portland for permission to print this document. 
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* 
and James Winstanley, were to be contacted by another Leicester man, 
Sir Nathan Wright, who had been recorder for the city and was now lord 
keeper. Probably their Welsh origin was the common bond between 
Henry Lloyd and Thomas Mansell of Margam. George Pitt and Frederick 
Tylney, who represented Southampton borough and the county, were 
each linked separately with Anthony Guidot, a member of a prominent 
Hampshire family. ; 

Family relationshipa were of course an important part of the pattern 
of management. John Sharp and his father the archbishop of York were 
joined by Harley. Edward Vaughan, member for Montgomery, was linked 
with Sir Godfrey Copley, whose first wife was Vaughan’s sister-in-law. 
Others joined together were Thomas Powis and his father-in-law Sir 
Philip Meadows, Samuel Trefusis and his father-in-law Sir Robert Cotton, 
Salwey Winnington and his brother-in-law Thomas Foley, Hugh Parker 
and his father-in-law John Smith, and Walter Chetwynd and his father- 
in-law Lord Fitzharding. The latter two were also connected in their 
official capacities as receiver-general of the duchy of Lancaster and teller 
of the exchequer, and treasurer of the Chamber. This connexion of a 
profession or common department of state brought other names together. 
Next to the name of John Brewer, who was treasurer of the Prize Office 
and receiver-general of Prize money, was written the name of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Sir Nicholas Hooper was thought of in connexion with 
William Coward, who was, like him, a lawyer. Naval experience linked 
Admiral Sir George Rooke with Captain Sir Jacob Bankes. There are 
traces of influences and obligations which otherwise went unrecorded. 
The names of several members were marked with those of members of 
the ministry, such as Boyle or Godolphin, or with Harley’s initials. In 
some cases these were active house of commons men, with whom no doubt 
the ministers had dealings in the course of business. Groupings which 
are apparently inexplicable may have been based upon something as 
intangible as friendship. 

About half the men on whom Harley relied for this canvass were leading 
ministers. Among the rest were recognized government supporters, 
courtiers, officials close to the court, and relatives and friends of the 
ministry. Harley’s own initials occur twelve times on the right of the list, 
Boyle’s name four times and Godolphin’s thrice. Others are those of the 
lord keeper, the comptroller of the household, the other secretary of state, 
the attorney general, and the lord chief justice. Among the courtiers and 
friends of the ministry were: the Clerk of the Board of the Green Cloth, 
Sir William Forester; a commissioner of public accounts, Sir Godfrey 
Copley; Admiral Sir George Rooke; Marlborough’s brother, Admiral 
of the Blue George Churchill; the treasurer of the Chamber, Godolphin’s 
cousin Lord Fitzharding; the joint paymaster in Ireland and Irish 
Treasurer Lord Coningsby; Harley’s friend and brother-in-law Thomas 
Foley; the former secretary to the treasury and colleague of Godolphin’s, 
Henry Guy; a nephew of Godolphin and Marlborough, Hugh Boscawen; 
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another follower of Godolphin who had sat for his borough of Truro in 
the previous parliament, Sir Robert Cotton; and Thomas Mansell of 
Briton Ferry, who was a cousin of the other Thomas Mansell the 
comptroller, and like him an old associate of Harley's. Of these men Thomas 
Foley and Hugh Boscawen alone are likely to have been Protestant dis- 
senters. Some whigs appeared on the right of Harley's list. They were 
Lord Portland, Sir Thomas Pelham (a whig of the Newcastle clan), and 
Lord Hartington, who was a Cavendish and member for Castle Rising, 
Walpole’s borough, in this parliament. With them may be placed Lord S’, 
who may have been either Lord Somers or Lord Sunderland, another of 
the whig Junto. In all, about fourteen of Harley’s ‘whips’ were members 
of the Commons. Unexpected among them is the name of Sir Thomas 
Hales, who was active as a teller for the bill the year before, and was 
shortly to act as teller for it again at the third reading. The inclusion of 
the archbishop of York, a prominent supporter of the bill, was based on 
his objection to the Tack. That a place on the list was merited by Guidot, 
a Hampshire landowner, and by John Smith of Beaufort Buildings, 
formerly a commissioner of excise, may be explained by a reputation for 
government service, or by their indebtedness to Harley. Two members, 
Sir Philip Meadows and Richard Norton, are not known to have had 
close connexions with the ministry, while the initials T.M., unless they 
refer to ''homas Mansell, remain an enigma. 

The eighty-eight members who made up Harley's list represented 
every type of member in the Commons. They included men from all 
parts of the country: twenty were from the north and the north midlands, 
twenty from the south and south-east, eighteen from the west and the 
Welsh border counties, four from Wales, and twelve from Devon, Corn- 
wall and Somerset. Absent were members from the London area, while 
only one of the university members could be approached (Sir William 
Whitlock, Oxford university). The Shropshire and Sussex members were 
the only ones who occurred to Harley in blocs. The type of constituency 
represented by those listed seems to have been of no relevance. Several 
besides Whitlock had close connexions with notable high churchmen. 
The two Bruces were brothers of the exiled Jacobite earl of Ailesbury. 
Algernon Greville was the younger son of the high tory peer Lord Brooke. 
Another tory in whom Harley was interested was the son of Sir Christopher 
Musgrave. George Granville was the cousin of the recently-created Baron 
Granville, Henry Seymour-Portman was a brother of Sir Edward Seymour, 
and Hugh Parker was brother-in-law of that virulent opponent of occasional 
conformity, Sir John Pakington. A few were connected with friends and 
associates of Harley's. Henry Pinnell had been elected under St. John's 
auspices to serve with him for Wootton Bassett, Edward Pauncefort sat 
with Hedges for Malmesbury, and Salwey Winnington was an old 
associate of the Harleys and Foleys. While Harley's list of members is a 
cross-section of the tories, the presence of certain high toriesshows that 
he was prepared to carry his attack right into the enemy's camp. Of the 
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listed members, only twenty-eight voted for the Tack. Assuming that a 
canvass was carried out along the lines suggested by this document, it 
would appear that Harley’s efforts made a useful contribution to the 
defeat of the Tack. à 
PATRICIA M. ANSELL 


British Museum, Loan 29/138 
Harley letter, fo. [2] r. 


Note: The letter T marks those who, as far as can be ascertained, voted on 
28 November 1704 for the motion to tack the occasional conformity bill to the 
land tax bill. 

Bruces 

Winington Mr Foley 

Sir J Kay — Ld Hartington 

Sharp — A:B. to speak — 

Goodric 

Bland 

Boteler — Sr T Hales 

Brewer to speak Mr Boyle 
T H: Lloyd Mr Controler 

Breerton 

two Duncombs—H.Guy 





Sr G: Dolben— 
Carnet } Sr Wm Forester 


T Parker Ld Portland Smith of beaufort 
Hungerford RH buildings 
Hooper Ld Ch J Trevor 
Darcy — Ld Treasurer 


Sr G: Copley 

Sr Jacob Banks — Sr G: Rook — 
Sr F Windham — Mr Boyle 
Girdler — 

Parsons — Sr John 

Wicker } Sr T:Pelham 
Dummer at Bridges coffe House 
Lewkner 

Goring — 

Coniers John Asham 1 


"Reading uncertain. ‘ 
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T Algernon Grevil Mr Chaukil 
Fox — Charles 
Pauncefoot — 

(fo. [2] v.) 

T Sr G:Warburton — 


Tho Powis — Sr Ph Meadows 
Molesworth H: Boscawen 


Web: 

Pooley — Attorney Genl: 
Norton 

Saul 


Musgrave — Christs 
Ld Cheny — to speak 
Coniers Tom 
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an 
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Crawly Hedges 
Trefusis Sr R:Cotten 
Granville — T Mansel 


Wm: Seymour Mgr Genl 


Northmore 
T Strangways Ld Treasurer 
T Bellassyse — R H 
Cock — 
Harper — 
Stanhope Derby — 
Reynel —q— 
T Gorge — Ld Coningsby 
T Gulston — R H 
Heysham RH Mr Boyle 
G:Beaumont 
Do MON jure 
T Whitlock — 
T Portman Ld S: or Mr Boyle 
T Coward — q 
Seat Hoope: } Mr Palmer 
Cornwal — Ld Treasurer 
T Tho Price ye Baron E 


Gape Mr Chuchil 
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T (Crawford) Crawford & King 
Fleetwood RH 
Cooper/Allcock /Goring 

tp. Sr J: Mordant — R H 
Sr J Jeffreye RH 

3 Jeffreys 


Historical News 


THE SEVENTH plenary Anglo-American Conference of Historians will 
take place at the University of London from 9 to 14 July 1962. Formal 
notices will shortly be sent to universities and other learned institutions in 
the British Isles, Commonwealth countries and the United States of 
America, inviting them to nominate delegates. Individual scholars will 
also receive particulars and forms of registration. A number of whole-day 
excursions to places of special interest outside London and half-day visits 
within the capital are being arranged. There will also be receptions and 
other social occasions. A Report on the proceedings will contain papers 
read at the Conference. In conjunction with the customary book exhibition 
there will be published an up-to-date Bibkography of Historical Works 
issued in the United Kingdom, in continuation of Miss Joan C. Lancaster's 
similar compilation for the years 1946-56. 


* * + + * * 


The year 1660 was celebrated by many exhibitions in London, notably 
thoee at the London Museum, the National Portrait Gallery and the Royal 
Academy of Arte. In the New Year another display of special interest to 
historians was the splendid Exhibition of the Book of Kells and other 
"Treasures from Trinity College, Dublin, on view at Burlington House from 
12 January to 5 March 1961. This was the first time the Book of Kells 
had left Ireland and the happy idea of placing beside it the Lindisfarne 
Gospels from the British Museum drew medievalists repeatedly to Bur- 
lington House. A series of lectures in the Reynolds Room by scholars 
from both sides of the Irish Sea added greatly to the value of this ex- 
ceptionally well-arranged exhibition. 


The Victoria County History, last mentioned in these notes a year ago 
(ante, xxxiii. 127), continues to develop. In 1960 a new post of Deputy 
Editor was created and this has now been filled by the appointment of 
Dr. W. B. Stephens, who took up his duties in April. Dr. Stephens is the 
author of Seventeenth-century Exeter (1958) and other work on local history. 
Secondly, the Pilgrim Trust has once again displayed its generous interest 
in the History by providing the financial means to continue the temporary 
post of third Assistant to the Editor until the end of 1965. This post was 
first brought into existence in 1956 by means of a grant from the Trust 
(ante, xxix. 277). Thirdly, in conformity with the plan for co-operation 
between the Institute and particular localities, already descrfbed in the 
Bulletin (e.g. xxii. 41), the Shropshire County Council have voted funds 
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to enable a local editor, with an assistant, to be appointed in that county. 
The local editor started work in January. There are now eight such local 
editors in different parts of England. Since its inception 128 volumes of 
the History have been published and five more are at present in the press. 


A Subject Index to Historical Theses completed in the Universities of 
the United Kingdom since the year 1920 is kept on cards at the Institute 
and it is hoped to publish this some day. Annual lists of such theses have 
been printed in the Theses Supplements to the Bulletin since 1932. Hitherto 
these lists have been arranged under universities, with sub-headings for 
the different degrees. It has now been decided to place the items in 
chronological order under broad topographical headings. As will be seen 
in Theses Supplement No. 22, which appears with this issue of the Bulletin, 
numerals have been added to each item, so that precise reference may be 
made from indexes of authors and universities, as well as the usual subject 
index. Without unduly delaying publication it will not be possible to * 
supply a subject index to the duplicated list of ‘Theses in Progress’, but 
the new chronological arrangement will be applied here also and should 
make it possible to see at a glance all the work in a particular field going 
on at the different British universities. 


So many requests were received for the list of Teachers of History in the 
Universities of the United Kingdom that a new issue was prepared in January 
1961. The list is based on information supplied by the universities and 
colleges represented and includes teachers of historical subjects, whether 
or not they are members of a school of history. Names are listed alpha- 
betically within the grades of professor, reader, lecturer and so on. De- 
scriptions have been added to titles where a special branch of historical 
studies has been indicated by the institutions concerned. An index of 
names is included. The publication will be continued annually if it proves 
serviceable. Copies of Teachers of History in the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, January, 1961, may be obtained (price 7s., postage 6d.) from 
the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, 
W.C.1. 


Summary of Julian Corbett Prize Essay, 1958 


Parliament and the navy, 1642-1648; problems of discipline and politics in 
the fleet during the Civil War. By D. E. KENNEDY 


I 


IN 1642 the seamen gave their support to that ‘great vessel, the parliament- 
house?.! The historian of naval administration, wrote J. R. Tanner, ‘need only 
go back to 1642, when the winnowing fan of revolution purged the floor’.® 
Tanner recognized afterwards that this judgment was exaggerated, but he 
rightly drew attention to 1642 as a significant date for the navy; from that time 
the attitude towards the seamen of those who governed the navy improved. 
Parliament learned the importance of the seamen’s loyalty and was thereafter 
concerned with conditions of naval service; but problems of naval discipline 
remained. Evidence does not support Mr. Oppenheim's remark that the seamen 
fought for parliament 'without one instance of desertion or dissatisfaction of 
sufficient mark to be noticed in the State Papers'.* By 1644 the commissioners 
of the navy were ‘discouraged from further acting'.5 Warwick advocated an 
ordinance for martial law at sea in 1645 as ‘absolutely necessary for the preventing 
of mutinies, plunderinge, and disorders amongst the Seamen’.® In 1647 the 
army agitators evidently expected support from seamen,’ and the strength of 
the radical elements within the army made the admiralty commissioners 
especially concerned about naval discipline. The committee for the admiralty 
issued instructions designed ‘to prevent the surprising of any the ships of the 
fleet . . . out of the power of Parliament’.* Matters reported to the committee 
in 1648 reveal the disturbing extent of unrest in the fleet shortly before the 
naval revolt.* The fact of a disciplinary problem in the fleet modifies a common 
view of the character of the parliamentary naval administration, and raises the 
question whether the unreat in the fleet contributed to the revolt in 1648. 
Explanations of that revolt differ over the réle of service grievances, but describe 
as significant the professional jealousy of the seamen for the soldiers without 


1The Seamans Protestation (1642). British Museum, E. 132 (15). 

Cambridge Modern History (Cambridge, 1907), iv. 459. 

3 Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy (Cambridge, 1920), p. 37. 

4M. Oppenheim, A History of the Administration of the Royal Navy (1896), 


p. 242. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rept., pt. i, Portland MSS., p. 190; see also Rob. 
Tweedy to the committee for the navy, 26 April 1643, Bodleian Library, MS. 
Tanner 62, fo. 81. 

*Warwick to Speaker Lenthall, 28 March 1645, MS. Tanner 6o, fo. 31. 

1 Memorials of the Great Civil War in England, ed. H. Cary (2 vols., 1842), 
i. 2337-40. 

* Minute book of the committee for the admiralty and Cinque ports 1646—1648, 
Public Record Office, Admiralty papers 7/673, 323. 

*Ibid., 469, 494, 511, 513, 514-5. 
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mentioning political fêctors.1 The revoltera, however, vindicated themselves 
on largely political grounds; they referred to the Independents’ attempt to 
control the fleet and to the terms of the Kentish petition, 


Hi 


The navy was drawn into the struggle between parliament and army by the 
affair of the eleven members. Parliament permitted the impeached members to 
pass abroad and Batten received instructions to assist them.? He released five 
of them who had been intercepted by one of his frigates, and was consequently 
criticized in the prese. Both Batten and his officers issued a public defence of 
their proceedings. Within a month Batten was virtually dismissed by the 
committee for the admiralty for, as he said, ‘my suffering some of the 11 members 
to go beyond the seas... and because I was not of the temper of the army'.* 
His replacement by Rainborow was regarded as part of the army's attempt to 
extend its control: ‘the Bell-weather of the Republicans is set over the Fleet". 
When Rainborow's policy of no further addresses was accepted by Cromwell, 
Rainborow accepted the direction of Cromwell and Ireton ‘for the managing 
the whole business at sea”.7 The navy became the instrument of a government 
committed to a harsher attitude towards the king, whose name was omitted 
from the title of the Summer Fleet in February 1648; this, the revolters claimed, 
was ‘a disherison of his majesty and his children’. 


I 


The movement in Kent for a personal treaty between king and parliament 
caught up the seamen, gave point and force to their discontent, and led to the 
revolt of part of the fleet in the Downs. The Kent county committee—and 
Rainborow was described as ‘all of a piece’ with them*—opposed the petition 
from the outset, and were encouraged to supprese it by the Derby House 
committee which warned Rainborow that ships and stores at Chatham were 
endangered by ‘the Insurrection now in Kent’. Attempts to obtain official 
naval support were succesafully made at Sandwich by the gentlemen promoting 


1See C. N. Robinson, The British Fleet (1894), p. 416; Oppenheim, p. 242; 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (4 vols., 1910-11), iv. 134—35. 

* Minute book, P.R.O., Adm. 7/673, 361. 

3 Perfect Diurnall, no. 1701, 21 Aug. 1647. 

*The True Relation of Capt. Will. Batten (1647). Brit. Mus., E. 404 (38); 
A Declaration of the Representatives of the Officers of the Navy (1647). Brit. Mus., 
E. 405 (6). 

* Minute book, P.R.O., Adm. 7/673, 381; A Declaration of Sir William Batten 
(1648). Brit. Mus., E. 460 (13). 

*G. Bate, Elenchus motuum nuperorum in Anglia (1685), p. 86. 

1 Sundry Reasons inducing Major Robert Huntington to lay down his Commission 
(1648). Brit. Mus., E. 458 (3). 

Commons Journals, v. 457-8; A Declaration of the Officers and Seamen (1648). 
Brit. Mus., 669 f. 12 (69). 

* A Letter from a Gentleman in Kent (1648), p. 8. Brit. Mus., E. 449 (34). 

“The committee of Kent to Speaker Lenthall, 12 May 1648, MS. Tanner 57, 
fo. 60; Derby House. committee for English affairs, Letters sent 1648, P.R.O., 
S.P. 21/24, 56, 58, 65-66, 71. 
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the petition.1 Rainborow's crew rejected him, stating ‘that they had concurred 
with the Kentish gentlemen, and that there was no admittance for him." The 
revolters signed articles of association with the gentlemen.? 


IV 


The revolters stated their objections to Rainborow in declarations found 
amongst the Thomason tracts.* The fullest statement is an attack upon the 
Independent party; the seamen resent that ‘the power and affairs of the navy 
were put into such hands as were not only enemies to the king and kingdom, 
but even to monarchy itself'.5 Similar objections are made in Batten’s pam- 
phlets.* Throughout these declarations there is a fear of what might be done to 
the government by men who proposed to settle the kingdom without reference 
to the king. As the force of this radicalism was found in the army, the apprehen- 
sions of the seamen took the form of an opposition to the soldiers: their vice- 
admiral was a personification of what they oppoeed; he was a colonel, a 
republican and, perhape worst of all, a Leveller. 

Jf political factors are not obvious in the first naval crisis of the war, they are 
eo in the second. In 1648 the fleet was divided as it had not been in 1642; the 
revolt shook, but it did not break, parliament’s control of the navy. The failure 
of the treaty of Newport was the signal not of another naval revolt as royalists 
hoped,” but of the emergence of radical naval opinion which viewed with 
approval the army's demand for the trial of the king.5 By 1648 the impact of 
the revolution is plain upon the navy. The seamen who revolted were amongst 
those who feared that impact, who turned back to ‘the old protestant Religion 
of the Church of England’ and the ‘ancient government’ of the kingdom.? 
Laodiceans, they suspected the religious radicaliam of the Army of Sectaries as 
well as its political radicalism. 

1Mathew Carter, A most true and exact relation (1650), p. 39 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

3 Newes from Kent (1648), pp. 13-14. Brit. Mus., E. 448 (5). 

* The Declaration of the Navie (1648). Brit. Mus., 669 f. 12 (36 and 37); ‘The 
Reasons the Navy give for their Resolution . . . 17 June 1648’, MS. bound with 
Thomason tracts as Brit. Mus., E. 448 (3). 

5 4 Declaration of the Officers and Seamen (1648). 

‘The Seamans Diall (1648). Brit. Mue., E. 459 (14); A Declaration of Sir 
William Batten (1648). | 

TA Collection of Original Letters and Papers, od. T. Carte (2 vols., 1739), i. 
1 oO, 187. 

LORS ENT ko gr aaa (1648). Brit. 
Mus., E. 476 (21); The Declaration and Engagement (1648). Brit. Mus., E. 536 (15). 
* The Seamans Diall (1648); A Declaration of the Officers and Seamen (1648). 
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increasing velocity and volume of currency circulation with a relatively decreased 
supply of and intensified tightness of demand for agricultural products. 

The velocity of circulation was increased by the development of industry and 
the expansion of commerce; by the sharp rise in speculation in land and on the 
legalized market for money and by the transition of greater sections of society 
from a state of rural self-sufficiency into urbanized communities dependent for 
their supplies on markets. The development of trade and industry was greatly 
advanced by the availability of cheap labour and the depreciation of the English 
currency during the fourth and fifth decades of the sixteenth century. The 
sharp ascent of the land market was stimulated by the sudden accessibility of 
monastic lands to proepective buyers; by the prospects of profit to be gained 
by supplying the rising urban markets and export trade with victuals and wool 
and by the resulting changes in the personnel and nature of relations between 
landlords and tenants, which sometimes led to evictions, invasion of the common, 
and the buying-out of hereditary occupiers of land. These causes became 
particularly frequent following years of dearth. The money market was en- 
livened by the increasingly high prospects of profit from trade and industry, 
particularly in the period of the export boom; by the partial collapse of the 
usury laws and by the extension of the legal guarantees given to money-lenders. 
Urbanization increased the volume and range of goods which had to be bought 
on the market and the number of people who were dependent upon its supply. 
More goods and services were exchanged for money and the tightness of supply 
increased. 

The volume of the means of payment in circulation was increased by successive 
issues of base and forged coins; by some easement of the shortage of precious 
metals; by the partial legalization of various sorts of billa of exchange and sale 
in addition to other concealed means of payment and by the loosening of the 
legal and moral objections to loans and credite. The volume of coins in circula- 
tion was raised legally by the increased yield of the debasements in 1465 and 
1526 and especially from thoee which took place during the fifteen-forties, and 
illicitly by the reminted yield of clippers, filers and washers of good coins and 
by the forged coins smuggled into England, particularly from Ireland. The 
chronic deficiency of precious metals complained of throughout the later 
middle ages was somewhat relieved by the succeseful solution of the problem 
of the drainage of flood water from mines which had been idle for centuries; 
by the addition of some metal from the East, and by the influx of gold and 
silver from America into Spain, dribblets of which also reached England. The 
extension of the availability of the ‘debt-books’ to other people besides the 
Staplers in 1532 and the laws dealing with insolvency and the contentation of 
debts upon execution of 1542, together with other similar ones which helped 
business, made loans more secure and increased the circulation of currency in 
the concealed form of various bills. At the same time it reflected and furthered 
the gradual eclipse of the social and moral stigma on money-lending for profit. 

The relatively decreased supply of foodstuffs was caused by increased demand 
due to population growth, exportation, and the shifting of agents of production 
from employments with only marginal returns to sectors of the economy which 
temporarily yielded high profits. The population of England almost doubled 
during the sixteenth century and, as agriculture could not be expected to have 
the necessary capacity, extensively or even intensively, to raise its produce 
proportionately, a relatively decreased supply of goods manifested itself. The 
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increased volume of exports of wool, cloth and, for most of the period, grain, 
which was artificially stimulated and made profitable by currency depreciations, 
further prevented an adjustment of production to local demand. The shifting 
of land and labour to wool and cloth production in districts where tillage 
returned only scanty crops reduced the number of people who were self 
sufficient in food and added to the number of those who had to depend on the 
surplus production of victuals in other regions. 

'The fast growth of towns, particularly of London, which became increasingly 
dependent for its foodstuffs on the surplus of more distant rural areas, enhanced 
the stringency of the markets. This caused a progressive growth of fluctuation 
in prices between lean and plenteous periods even if measured by Standard 
Deviation methods. The necessity of drawing supplies from ever-increasing 
distances added further to the cost, at least until cheap transportation facilities 
from the most fertile regions of the country were developed later in the century. 
The stricter dependence of the urban population on market-supplies of com- 
modities in inelastic supply and demand further contributed significantly to 
speculative hoarding, which became one of the most frequent complaints of 
contemporaries. 

All these causes contributed also to a rise in prices of most industrial goods. 
Nevertheless, their enhancement, except when markets were artificially expanded 
by exportation abroad, did not keep pace with agricultural prices. This was 
caused by the greater elasticity of demand for industrial goods, and improved 
methods of production. The retardation of wage improvements, or the fall in 
real-wages, was the result of population growth, migration of labour to towns 
and of the return of some sections of industry to the countryside, where agricul- 
tural labour could be cheaply employed part-time in various stages of production. 

Civil wars in the second half of the fifteenth century and harvest failures which 
left their ever-growing mark on the increasingly tighter victual market in the 
sixteenth century, together with the mere psychological effect of a too obviously 
debased coinage on contemporaries in the fifteen-forties, were amongst the main 
causes of short-term price fluctuations. 
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240. The Yorkshire Gentry on the Eve of the Civil War. By J. T. 
CuIFFE, Ph.D. 


THE CONTROVERSY over the ‘rise of the gentry’ and its relation to the Civil 
War has demonstrated the need for more detailed studies of this class on a 
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county basis. The aim of this theais has been to examine the Yorkshire gentry 
of the early seventeenth century—with particular emphasis on the reign of 
Charles I—from several important aspects: social, economic, religious, and 
political The main sources of material which have been used are the records 
of the chancery and the State Paper Office, together with the numerous collec- 
tions of family papers which have survived. Of tbe latter particular mention 
should be made of the Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

The Yorkshire gentry of the early Stuart period were a numerous class: in 
1642 there were no lese than 679 families whose arms were acceptable to the 
heralds (8 59 over the period 1603-42). The early seventeenth century witnessed 
an impressive turnover of families: the considerable losses which occurred, 
partly through migration but mainly through a failure in the male line, were 
more or less made good as cadet branches took root, new families were granted 
arms, and gentlemen from other counties came and settled in Yorkshire. 

Within the gentry there was a diversity of social and economic grouping and 
for this reason it is difficult to generalize about the class as a whole. A not 
inconsiderable group of families may be classed as professional or commercial 
gentry and in addition there were some ordinary landed gentry who lent money 
at interest or invested in overseas trading companies. Nevertheless the great 
majority of families were dependent entirely on the land for their income. About 
the estates of the gentry there is a wealth of material available: this includes 
private estate papers, the compounding papers of royalist delinquents, seques- 
tration papers, the Court of Wards surveys and the records of lawsuits in the 
chancery and exchequer courts. As a result it has been possible to compile a 
table of incomes for the year 1642 covering virtually every family. The income 
pattern may be summarized as follows: 


Annual income from land Number of families 


£ 
1000 and above 67 
250—1000 213 
below 250 374 


These three groups can, in accordance with contemporary usage, be roughly 
labelled as upper, middling and lesser gentry. Unlike the richer families, those 
with incomes of under £250 p.a. (Le. the majority of the gentry) usually bore 
the plain style of ‘gentleman’, rarely sent their sons to university or the Inns of 
Court and were scarcely ever represented in the commission of the peace. 
From an analysis of sales of property in the years 1625-42 it appears that the 
Yorkshire gentry as a class were advancing comparatively slowly in the sense of 
increasing their overall holdings of land: the predominant trend was a re- 
distribution of property within the group as some families prospered and 
others declined. Land-buying on a really intensive scale is in general to be 
found only among the profeseional and commercial gentry. It would, however, 
be wrong to aseume that landowners with no other source of income necessarily 
failed to make headway or encountered financial difficulties: among the upper 
and middling landed gentry (but not the smaller gentry) a considerable amount 
of land-buying went on, though the usual pattern was a steady acquisition of 
property over a lengthy period rather than a dramatic build-up within one 
generation. During the early Stuart period many gentlemen were striving to 
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improve the yield from their estates: land was enclosed and developed, minerals 
exploited, rents increased. Profits could undoubtedly be made from landed 
property. 

For an important section of the Yorkshire gentry (some 130 families at least) 
the years 1603-42 represented a period of uninterrupted prosperity: within this 
group such manifestations of wealth as land purchase and house-building were 
much in evidence. On the other hand, many experienced mixed fortunes. In 
the same period over two hundred families (i.e. nearly one family in four) were 
in financial difficulties at one time or another. A considerable number emerged 
unscathed, but the majority were not so successful and had to resort to the sale 
of land. The middling and lower gentry were worst hit, though the period also 
witnessed the break up of several large estates. Bad estate management, exten- 
sive litigation, extravagance, gambling, the provision which had to be made for 
other members of the family besides the heir—these were among the major 
causes of indebtedness and bankruptcy. Taxation cannot be regarded as a 
serious factor at this time. Contemporaries depicted the Court of Wards as an 
instrument of ruin, yet while many families experienced the fiscal consequences 
of a minority, few appear to have been in serious financial difficulties as a result. 

There is a great deal of material available, notably among the records of the 
universities and the Inns of Court, to show how the gentry educated their 
children in this period. Usually a gentleman’s eons attended a free grammar 
school, though not a few received private education. Of the men who in 1642 
were heads of families, a substantial minority (247 out of 679) had been to 
university or the Inns of Court, often to both. In addition, the richer gentry 
were beginning to send their sons abroad on the Grand Tour. 

One chapter of this work has been devoted to the gentry as the governing 
class of the shire: the procedure involved in the appointment of officials, the 
factors taken into account in selection and the financial implications of public 
service, with special reference to the ahrievalty. Of the higher officials of the 
county, sheriffs and deputy lieutenants were drawn almost exclusively from the 
upper gentry, justices of the peace from the upper and middling gentry. Unless 
he was disqualified on religious grounds, a gentleman of {500 p.a. or more could 
reasonably expect to become at least a justice of the peace. Few, however, 
aspired to the shrievalty. 

In religion the Yorkshire gentry consisted of an orthodox Anglican majority 
flanked on the one side by a considerable Catholic group and on the other by a 
considerable Puritan group. During the period 1604-42 the Catholic gentry 
(Le. recusant, noncommunicant and ‘schismatic’ families) declined in strength 
while the number of recusant families proper actually increased. Mainly as a 
result of the Jacobean persecution there was a large-scale defection among the 
families on the fringe of the Catholic party. In contrast the growing strength of 
the recusant gentry is largely attributable to the emergence as avowed Catholics 
of ‘schismatic’ families which had remained conformable since the reign of 
Elizabeth. Here several factors are involved. In the first place, there was the 
work of the missionary priests. Secondly, the authorities never succeeded in 
preventing the popish gentry from educating their children under Catholic 
auspices. Finally, another important factor was the milder policy towards 
Catholics which dates from the early sixteen-twenties. 

So far as recusancy fines are concerned, the Catholic gentry never fared as 
badly as the penal legialation on the statute book might suggest. In the period 
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1603-20 this was due to a combination of factors: administrative inefficiency, 
some connivance on the part of officials, and the ingenuity of recusants. Between 
1620 and 1642, on the other hand, the disparity between theory and practice 
was the result of a more liberal government policy. Over the early Stuart 
period the Catholics as a whole experienced no greater financial difficulties than 
the Protestants: for the most part, however, they were simply holding their own. 

By 1642 Puritanism had gained considerable ground within the gentry. The 
Puritan families represented all levels of gentry society; they included some of 
the richest and oldest families in the county. In general they were prosperous. 
Their role in the opposition to Charles' I was never a dominant one until the 
very eve of the Civil War. 

In the Civil War royalist families (231) heavily outnumbered parliamentarian 
families (103). In addition, there was a sizeable group of families which either 
changed sides or were divided in their loyalties. Socially and economically no 
great gulf divided royalists and parliamentarians. Two significant differences 
alone stand out. In the first place, the latter were in a much healthier financial 
position: the parliamentarian families cannot be labelled as either ‘lesser gentry’ 
or ‘declining gentry’. Secondly, the royalist gentry contained a high proportion 
of Catholic families and the parliamentarian gentry many Puritan families. 
Religion was undoubtedly an important factor in determining political loyalties. 


MS. Sources 


This list contains only the more important sources: there are many more col- 
lections of family papers in the Yorkshire repositories than can be mentioned 
here. 

British Museum. Additional MSS. 24710, 24711 (Calverley MSS.), 29440, 
ind and papers). Lansdowne MS. 153 (recusancy papers, reign 
of James 

Public eod Office. Chancery Proceedings, Series I, II (C. 2, 3), and Six 
Clerks’ Series (C. 5-10). Court of Wards, Feodaries’ Surveys (Wards 5). 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, Recognizance Rolls and Entry Books of Recog- 
nizances (L.C.4). State Papers Domestic, Committee for Compounding 
(S.P.23) and Commonwealth Exchequer Papers (S.P.28). State Papers Sup- 
plementary (S.P.46). Signet Office Docquet Books, Indexes 6801-6811. 

York Diocesan Registry (Borthwick Institute of Historical Research). Court 
books and high commission act books. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society Library, Leeds. Slingsby MSS. Duke of 
Leeds MSS. Bretton Hall MSS. 

Leeds Central Library. Temple Newsam MSS. Gascoigne of Barnbow MSS. 

Sheffield Central Library. Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. Wharncliffe MSS. 

t Memorial Hall, Bradford. Cunliffe-Lister MSS. Tempest MSS. 

Huddersfield Town Hall. Whitley Beaumont MSS. 

Northallerton County Record Office. Hutton MSS. 


241. The controversial writings of William Prynne. By W. M. LaMont, Ph.D. 


Tuis sTuDY did not attempt to rehabilitate William Prynne (1660-69) as a 
writer of depth and originality. It sought recognition of the value of his 
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pamphiets, not for their intrinsic merits, but for the light which they could 
throw upon problems of that period. Even this inferior recognition had been 
denied to Prynne hitherto. There had been a few biographies (despite the 
paucity of personal papers); there had been no systematic analysis of his 
writings (despite the profusion of pamphlets which he had written between 
1626 and 1669). Underlying this neglect was the assumption that Prynne stood 
for an iconoclaam so crude and unenlightened that an increase in the under- 
standing of his position would not have meant a corresponding increase in the 
understanding of problems of his time. 

The purpose of this study was to ahow that this view of Prynne was facile: 
its starting-point was a challenge to the common dismissal of Prynne as a 
Puritan extremist before the Civil War. Instead it placed Prynne in the moderate 
nonconformist tradition of Preston, Sibbes and Bolton in his awe of the civil 
magistrate, hia abhorrence of separatiam, his sympathy with Anglicana like Hall, 
Williams and Usher. Until 1641, Prynne never confused his attack upon the 
‘Laudians’ with an attack upon episcopacy—indeed he attacked Laudian high 
churchmanship as a deviation from the imperial traditions of Tudor Anglicanism 
honoured by Foxe and Jewel. His language was violent; his message was 
moderate. His colleagues Henry Burton and John Bastwick, who, with Prynne, 
lost their ears in 1637 for writing against Laud, also professed moderation. The 
difference between him and them was that he was sincere and they were not: 
a difference—retrospectively acknowledged by Burton—which becomes clear 
from a close comparison of their writings and activities. 

Prynne’s sufferings and exile—from 1637 to 1640 in the Channel Islands— 
placed a strain, certainly, upon his moderation, but not intolerably so. In 
November 1640, his first political action after his return from exile was to 
consult with Williams upon schemes for a reformed episcopacy. An important 
‘root and branch’ pamphlet at that time which had been attributed to Prynne 
should have been attributed to Burton. In this study, it was argued that 
Prynne's break with the moderates came later, in mid-1641, with his publication 
of a pamphlet entitled The Antipathie. ... Like Milton's Of Reformation . . ., 
this work was a critique of Foxe's interpretation of history, and, alongside some 
well-documented external evidence, it provided internal evidence that Prynne 
had changed sides in 1641. The decisive formative influence upon Prynne, as 
upon others at this time, was exercised by London Presbyterian ministers with 
their plans for moral reform. Prynne had also lost faith in the Crown as a 
defence against Rome. This explained his readiness to discuss theories of 
deposition when he was commissioned by parliament to defend its sovereignty 
in 1643. Parliament showed an equal confidence in his power in devolving the 
proceedings against Laud upon him. New evidence, directly of Prynne's part 
in the trial and inferentially of his motives in falsifying his report of it later, 
came from the discovery of the papers of John Browne, clerk of the parliament. 
They drew attention to Prynne's interest in a ' Popish Plot'—an interest which 
was, obliquely, to link Prynne's name with that of Titus Oates. 

Developments between 1644 and 1649 encouraged Prynne to revert to his 
earlier moderation. The influence of the London Presbyterian ministers waned 
with their inability to effect moral reform: Prynne was shown to have important 
allies in 1645 in an Erastian plea for morality. The influence of the Commons 
waned with its failure to control the army or to save the king: Prynne detected 
the cause of failure in a false belief in the sovereignty of the Commons—a 
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belief which, as his critics were not slow to point out, had not been actively 
discouraged by Prynne earlier. In 1649, Prynne used the antiquarian researches 
of Filmer to shatter the historical foundations for belief in this sovereignty. 
It was equally important to Prynne to establish that Charles I had died at the 
hands of papists: by martyrdom in the imperial cause, Charles had expiated 
former sins, Thus pen and sword (evidence of active conspiracy, although 
circumstantial, is strong) were offered by Prynne in the service of the exiled 
Charles II during the Interregnum. Prynne was equally oppoeed to Cromwell 
and to sectarian tendencies in nonconformist groups: he played a major part in 
nonconformist controversies on these issues. 

Charles II acknowledged the value of Prynne’s polemical services to his cause 
in 1660, but Prynne soon perceived that the Restoration Settlement frustratéd 
his imperial ideals. His warnings against the Laudian reassertion of supremacy 
in the Church and the Commons’ reassertion of sovereignty in the state brought 
him into conflict with authority again in 1661, But because Prynne recognized 
that Charles II, unlike Cromwell, was the legitimate imperial authority, and 
that Sheldon was not quite Laud, resistance was not again pushed to the extremes 
of earlier, heroic years. 


MS, Sources 

Bath, Victoria Art Gallery and Municipal Library: Council Minutes, No. 2 
(Prynne's interest in local affairs). 

Bodleian Library: MS. Cherry 2 (Prynne’s relationship with Williams), 
MS. Douce 173 (Prynne’s trial: 1634). 

British Museum: Additional MS. 37682 (Prynne against post-Restoration 
bishops). Stowe MS. 302 (Prynne on the Petition of Right). 

Doctor Williams’s Library: Baxter MS. 59 (Baxter’s correspondence). 

House of Lords Record Office: Braye MS. (Proceedings against Strafford and 
Laud: Browne’s papers). 

Public Record Office: State Papers 16/534 (Prynne’s trial: 1634). 


Printed Sources 
British Museum: Thomason Tracts. 


Historical Manuscripts 


A. ACCESSIONS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Literary and historical MSS.! acquired in 1960 include: 

Map of part of the parish of Sittingbourne, co. Kent, by Christopher Saxton, 
1590 (Add. MS. 50189). 

Tract by Sir Robert Cotton, ist bart., ‘That the Kinges of England have been 
pleased . . . to consult w^ their Peeres’, 17th cent. (Add. MS. 50198). 

Francis Godwin, De Praesulibus Angliae, 1616; the printed work, interleaved, 
with notes, mainly from Lambeth MSS., in the hand of Edmund Gibson, bp. of 
London 1723-48 (Add. MSS. 50145-50147). 

Papers of Major James Horsbrugh, 39th Regiment, relating to Gibraltar, 
including his diary of the siege, 1779-82; 1774-82 (Add. MSS. 50256-50260). 

Papers of the Hodgson family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, co. Durham, pro- 
prietors of the Newcastle Chronicle; 18th-19th cent. (Add. MSS. 50240-50252). 

Letters from scientists and scholars to Dr. Edward Nares, Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, d. 1841, and others (Add. MS. 50261). 

Letters from David Livingstone to his daughter, wife and others, 1844-72 
(Add. MS. 50184). 

Papers etc. relating to the Crystal Palace, 19th cent.; supplementing Add. MS. 
35255 (Add. MS. 50150). 

Papers of Sir Stafford Northcote, 1st earl of Iddesleigh, 19th cent.; supple- 
menting Add. MSS. 50013-50064 (Add. MSS. 50209-50210). 

Diary of Lady Layard, wife of Sir Austen Layard, 1871; supplementing Add. 
MSS. 46153-46170 (Add. MS. 50182). 

Correspondence etc. of Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster, including his papers as 
parliamentary sec. to the admiralty 1900—3, and as sec. of state for war 1903-8; 
1891-1908 (Add. MSS. 50275-50357). 

Diaries and letters of Robert George Collier Proctor, bibliographer, of the 
British Museum; 1889-1903, 1906 (Add. MSS. 50190-50196). 

Papers etc. of Gen. Robert Baden-Powell, 1st Baron Baden-Powell, relating to 
the siege of Mafeking, and to the Boy Scout movement; aoth cent. (Add. MS. 
50255). 

Letters from Maurice Ravel to Ralph Vaughan Williams and others, 1908-19 
(Add. MS. 50360). 


1The political and private papers of the Fox family, Barons Holland (the 
Holland House papers), 18th-igth cent, and the papers and literary MSS. of 
George Bernard Shaw are not included in the present list, es they are not yet 
numbered. Some time must necessarily elapee before these and other unbound 
papers can he arranged and bound, and the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not 
imply that it is now available for study. 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Letters from Sir Aurel Stein to Lionel Barnett, former Keeper of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum; 1937-42 (Add. MS. 50239). 
Letters from Charles Darwin and others to Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, d. 1917, 
Professor of Anthropology at Oxford; 1859-1906 (Add. MS. 50254). 
M. A. F. BORRIE 
PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1959 see rst Annual Report of 
the Keeper of Public Records on the Work of the Public Record Office . . . 1959. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repoeitories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories in 1959 (London, 
H.M.8.0.) 

B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, 
date of first day of sale, and number of lot. Attention may be drawn to the 
sale of the third and last part of the Dyson Perrina collection. (Sotheby & Co., 
ag. xi. 1960.) Parts i and ii were sold by Sotheby on 9. xii. 1958 and 1. xii. 1959.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603 

Henry VII: document addressed to 
Sir Robert Litton ordering him to 
deliver velvet and sarsenet to William 
Tebbe, Greenwich, 2a Mar. 1499. 
(Maggs Broe., no. 870, p. 26, no. 116.) 

Henry VII: document ordering 
certain horse trappings to be delivered 
to the bearer, Greenwich, 17 April 
14 Hen. VII [1499]. (Sotheby & Co., 
8, xi. 1960, no. 129.) 

Henry VIII: document to Sir 
Andrew Windsor, Keeper of the Ward- 
robe, ordering him to deliver to 
William Cornisshe velvet and damask 
*for a Cote.' Greenwich, 8 July 3 Hen. 
VIII [1511]. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 
1960, no. 130.) 

Henry VIII: document to Sir An- 
drew Windsor, Keeper of the Great 
Wardrobe, ordering him to deliver 
certain materials to William Crough- 
ton, Richmond, 8 Feb. [1511]. (Maggs 


Bros., no. 870, p. 26, no. 117.) 


Edward VI: document to Sir Rauffe 
Sadler, Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
directing him to deliver crimson velvet 
for footmen's coats, Hampton, 15 July 
2 Edw. VI [1548]. (Sotheby & Co., 8. 
ri. 1960, no. 127.) 

Paulet, Sir William, ret marquis of 
Winchester: exchequer warrant for the 
payment of Richard Mynster Ley, for 
journeys to Denbighshire, 1565. (Wini- 
fred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 71, no. 449.) 

Elizabeth I: letter to the marquis of 
Winchester concerning the sum of 
£7000 to be delivered by Sir Thomas 
Gresham to Rafe Knight, servant to 
Sir Henry Sidney, for the royal service 
in Ireland, Westminster, 5 Oct. 1566. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 128.) 

Mildmay, Sir Walter and Paulet, 
William, 1st marquis of Winchester: 
letter to Richard Stonley, teller of the 
exchequer, directing him to pay {20 
as a reward to Robert Petre, 8 July 
1571. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 132.) 
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Privy council letter alldressed to the 
treasurer and chamberlain of the 
exchequer ordering the sum of {50 to 
be paid to John Awger in compensa- 
tion for the loas of his hoy in the late 
war with the French, St. James’s, 
27 Nov. 1574. (Maggs Bros., no. 870, 
p. 20, no. 85.) 

An estimate of Spain and Portugal 
as they flourished in 1582 [by Sir 
Walter Raleigh?, c. 1582]. (Christie, 
Manson & Woods, 28. xi. 1960, no. 
127.) 

Privy council letter addreased to 
Lord Burghley ordering the sum of 
£375 to be paid for the victualling of 
troops about to be sent to Ostend, 
Whitehall, 5 June 1589. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 870, p. 19, no. 84.) 

Cecil, William, 1st Baron Burghley: 
letter to Robert Peter and the 4 tellers 
of the exchequer concerning the re- 
payment of money lent to the queen, 


20 Feb. 1592. (Maggs Bros., no. 870, 


p. 10, no. 38.) 

Sackville, Thomas, earl of Dorset: 
letter to Vincent Skinner concerning 
money to be paid to and received from 
Mr. Knevet, 23 Jan. 1600. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 151.) 

Privy council letter to Thomas Lord 
Buckhurst authorizing payment of 
coat and conduct money for men 
levied in Oxon. for service in Ireland, 
20 Jan. 1601. (Winifred A. Myers, 
NO. 3, P. 22, no. 130.) 


English after 1603 

Gunpowder plot. Congiura d'Ing- 
hilterra, early transcript from a con- 
temporary account in the Magliabecchi 
collection, made by an Italian official, 
[17th cent.]. (Phillipps MS. 17400.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 180.) 

A Discourse of Fidelytie [an appeal 
to Charles I on behalf of Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine] and Funerall teares 
for the death of... Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Kinge of Sweden, [c. 1633]. 
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(Philippe MS. 13240.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 17. x. 196o, no. 868.) 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard: letter-book 
containing copies of letters to him as 
British envoy at Brussels from Sir 
William Godolphin, ambassador at 
Madrid, 1676-80, Henry Savile, envoy 
at Paris, 1679-82, and Sir Leoline 
Jenkins and Thomas Chudleigh, en- 
voys at Nymegen, 1673-79. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 153.) 

Jacobite rebellion, 1674: 3 reports 
by Lord George Murray. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 870, p. 30, no. 135.) 

James II: ‘Orders for the Govern- 
ment of our Bedchamber and Privy 
Lodgings with Districts of the same”, 
signed by Robert Spencer, 2nd earl 
of Sutherland, 14 April 1685. (Horace 
G. Commin, Bournemouth, List no. 
31, p. 6, no. 83.) 

Account book giving costs of 
stores etc. relating to the garrison at 
Sheerness, 1694-1714. (Christie, Man- 
son & Woods, 28. xi. 1960, no. 29.) 

Fenwick, Sir John: The whole 
proceedings in the house of lords upon 
the bill of attainder against Sr John 
Fenwick, [1696]. (Maggs Bros., no. 
870, p. 20, no. go.) 

Lowndes, William: accounts of in- 
come and expenditure, 8 vols., 1696— 
1721. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 182.) 

‘A Journall of the English and 
Dutch Fleets proceeding to the Baltick 
under the command of Sir George 
Rooke', [1700-02]. (Christie, Manson 
& Woods, 28. xi. 1960, no. 29.) 

Banking: 7oletters, autograph orders 
to pay receipts etc., addressed to John 
Warner, goldsmith, and others, 1706— 
24. (Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 8, 
no. 34-) 

Journal of a voyage by a lady (Mise 
Fullerton ?) from England to Madras, 
1727. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 165.) 

Fullerton, John, director of the 
South Sea Company: letter-books 
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containing revised drafts of his lettera 
concerning the East India and South 
Sea Companies, trading matters, etc., 
3 vols., 1732-42. (Sotheby & Co., 8. 
xi. 1960, no. 164.) 

Minute book of the Honorable 
Board of Loyal Brotherhood (a club of 
Jacobite members of parliament), 
1747-60. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 183.) 

Pocket book showing the strength 
and distribution of the British army 
during the Seven Years’ War, from the 
papers of William Pitt, rst earl of 
Chatham, [c. 1757]. (Sotheby & Co., 
8. xi. 1960, no. 172.) 

Pitt, Harriet, daughter of rst earl of 
Chatham: 58 letters to her mother, 
1766-86. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 171.) 

Cook, Captain James: Manuscript 
log book, 1768-1771 and journal of his 
first and second voyages. (Christie, 
Manson & Woods, 28. xi. 1960, no. 
136.) 

Southey, Robert: 173 letters to John 
May, his friend and business adviser, 
1797-1838. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 
1960, no. 189.) 

Pitt, John, and earl of Chatham: 
collection of letters, memoranda and 
reports mainly from his papers as 
master-general of the ordnance, 1798— 
1810. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, 
no. 169.) 

Kent, Edward Augustus, duke of: 
19 letters to Frederick Augustus 
Wetherall concerning the administra- 
tion of the army in North America, 
his life in Gibraltar, etc., 1802-04. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 175.) 

Wetherall family: letters, memoire 
etc. on military matters from the papers 
of General Sir F. A, Wetherall and his 
son General Sir G. A. Wetherall, 
c. 1803-18. (Sotheby & Co., 8. ri. 
1960, no. 176.) 

Pringle, Sir William Henry, lieu- 
tenant-general: letters and papers 
addressed to him while serving in the 
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Peninsula, 18f2-13, and 13 letters 
from Pringle to his wife, 1811-14. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 170.) 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas: collection 
of letters, documents, inventories etc, 
connected with his estate, including 
letters and bills from Samuel Wood- 
burn concerning Lawrence’s purchases 
of Old Master drawings, 1822-38. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 196o, no. 181.) 

Journal of the Clifford-Constable 
family on the Continent, June 1843. 
(Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 68, 
no. 429.) 

Journal of Miss Lecoque of Guern- 
sey of a tour of the Continent, 1845. 
(Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 68, 


to his wife during the Crimean cam- 
paign, 1854-55. (Sotheby & Co., 19. 
xii, 1960, no. 270.) 

Thomas, Richard, of the 7th Fu- 
siliers: 19 letters to his father during 
the Crimean campaign, 1855. (Magge 
Bros., no. 870, p. 14, no. 62.) 

Livingstone, David: 25 letters from 
various correspondents, 1857 — 64. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 203.) 

Log-books of HMS. Victory, 
Speedy, Styx, Nile, Desperate, Are- 
thusa, kept by Lieut. Marshall Little, 
1861-67. (Christie, Manson & Woods, 
8. xi. 1960, no. 186.) 

Cruikshank, George: 'The Recollec- 
tions of George Cruikshank, c. 1876. 
(Hodgson & Co., 15. xii. 1960, no. 118.) 


European 

France. Le Puy: Census et debitalia 
minoris assencae ecclesiae Sancti Mar- 
celli et Canonicorum Pauperum Beatae 
Mariae Anici, [mid 14th-cent.]. (Maggs 
Broe., no. 869, p. 2, no. 7.) 

France: charter of bishop of Noyon 
respecting a tax levied on the occasion 
of the marriage of Isabella, daughter of 
Charles VI, to Richard II of England, 
Sept. 1396. (Maggs Brom, no. 87o. 
Pp. 22, no. 96.) 
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Fontenay, Pierre de, knight: letter 
to Guillaume Charuel giving payment 
of 15 livres for having carried from 
Caudebec to Paris 400 livres, part of 
the expenses of Queen Isabelle, Paria, 
26 Mar. 1409. (Maggs Bros., no. 870, 
p. 21, no. 93.) 

France: document giving measures 
taken by Marguerite of Orleans to 
repair the convent of Les Cordelieres 
st Nogent Lartault, burnt by the 
English, 1452. (Maggs Bros., no. 872, 
P. 15, DO. 342.) 

France. Burgundian chronicle, [be- 
fore 1467]. (Philippe MS. 10396.) 
(Howes Bookshop, Hastings, no. 142, 


p. 6, no. 64.) 
France. Henry IV: household ex- 


penses, mostly for articles of saddlery, 
1590. (Maggs Bros., no. 872, p. 20, 
no. 373.) 

Narbonne, Louis, comte de: letter- 
book in General d’Arblay’s hand con- 
taining transcripts of Narbonne’s let- 
tera to Fanny Burney, 1810-13. 
(Sotheby & Co., 19. xii. 1960, no. 288.) 

Maximilian I, emperor: letter to his 
chancellor, commending M. de Mont- 
forde to his protection against the 
demands made on him by the people 
of Dordrecht, Oct. 1485. (Sotheby & 
Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 136.) 

Holland. Sophia Frederica Matilda, 
wife of William III: 116 letters to 
John Lothrop Motley and his wife and 
daughter, 1870~77. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 870, p. 52, no. 241.) 

Florence: rules of the School of St. 
John the Evangelist, [rsth cent]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 29. xi. 1960, no. 119.) 

Maiano, Benedetto da, Florentine 

artist and sculptor. Will, 19 April 
1492. Maiano, Giovanni da, Florentine 
sculptor. Will, 28 Oct. 1543. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 137.) 
' Vespucci family; documents relating 
to family of Amerigo Vespucci, chiefly 
to his niece Caterina Vespucci, 1528- 
48. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. ‘1960, no. 
138.) 
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Lucca: letter-book containing copies 
of letters relating to the business of the 
Nieri family, 1656—61. (Sotheby & Co., 
8. xi. 1960, no. 155.) 

Seville: document relating to the 
brotherhood of the hospital of St. 
Leander, 2 Sept. 1444. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 870, p. 54, no. 244) 

Spain: journal kept by an English 
official during the Carlist troubles 
(Jan.-Oct. 1834). (Hodgson & Co., 
15. xii. 1960, no. 109.) 


British Local : 

Beds.: conveyance of arable land 
in T'empsford, 11 April 1451. (Wini- 
fred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 45, no. 274.) 

Cambridge. Recusants’ roll with 
list of rents, mainly of land of Charles 
Parris, 1658-9. (Maggs Broe., no. 872, 
P- 7, no. 313.) 

Essex: account book of a large land- 
holder, 1601-41. (Sotheby & Co., 8. 
xi 1960, no. 158.) 

Essex: 116 letters to J. M. Rebow 
from hia fiancée (later his wife) Mary 
Martin, 1767-89. (Winifred A. Myers, 
nO. 3, p. 24, no. 135.) 

Glos.: conveyance of 73 acres of 

ploughiand at Gotherington, 1346. 
(Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 45, no 
275.) 
Isle of Man. Frankland, Col. Will- 
iam, attorney-general: journal, 1813- 
16. (Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 25, 
no. 141.) 

Leics.: [Market Harborough ?] far- 
mer’s account-book, 1773-94. (Wini- 
fred A. Myers, no. 3, p. 25, no. 138.) 

Lincs, Cecil, William, ist Baron 
Burghley: letter to Robert Walker 
requesting certain property at the 
convent of Revealy to be returned to 
Tattershall, Westminster, 11 Nov. 
1575. (Maggs Bros., no. 870, p. 1o, 
no. 37.) . 

London. Wren, Sir Christopher: 
‘A mapp of the grounds & buildings 
thereon being part of St. James’s 
Parke granted by his Majesty to Sir 
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Walter St John and others’, ro April 
1677. (Christie, Manson & Woods, 8. 
xi, 1960, no. 185.) 

Norfolk: accounts for arming the 
soldiers in Brothercross hundred, 
1591-94. (Winifred A. Myers, no. 3, 
P. 52, no. 323.) 

Norfolk: court books of the manor 
of Wix Bishop, 1733-38. (Sotheby & 
Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 160.) 

Northants. : court books of the manor 

~of Towcester, 1685-1760. (Sotheby & 
Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 160.) 

Northumb.: ‘Sister Savile’s ac- 
counts’, kept by Elizabeth Jenison of 
Newcastle, 1706-17. (Sotheby & Co., 
19. xii. 1960, no. 255.) 

Oxon.: royal charter of inspeximus 
of Ric. II concerning land and 
property in ‘Oldum’ and ‘Glotheyk’ 
and the manor of Shenington, West- 
minster, 28 Oct. aa Ric. II [1398]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 19. xii. 1960, no. 249.) 

Staffs.: pedigree of the Bowes 
family of Elford, 17th cent. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. xi. 1960, no. 157.) 

Sussex: court books of the manors 
of Imberhorne (1606-54, 1667-87, 
1811-13), Milton, Lullington, Michel- 
ham Parkgate, Chiddingley, etc. (1606— 
25, 1645-64, 1691-1720, 1731-68), at 
one time in the possession of the Sack- 
ville family. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 
1960, no. 159). 

Warwicks.: documents signed by 
Hugh Latimer bishop of Worcester 
ordering the delivery of timber to 
Arthur Basham, vicar of Claverdon, 
Hartlebury Castle, 5 July 1538. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 872, p. 23, no. 390.) 

Warwicks.: typescript on Pinley 
priory by E. G. Wheler-Galton, c. 
1930. (Lowe Bros., Birmingham, no. 
1199, p-[40], no. 696.) 

Wilts.: proceedings of Chute manor 
court, 1691-1711, with survey book, 
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1773. (Hodgson & Co., 15. xii. 1960, 
No. 100.) 


Scotland: psalter written for a nun 
of the Augustinian nunnery of lona, 
[early 13th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 
29. xi. 1960, no. IOI.) 

Wales: hours of the Virgin, use of 
Sarum, with calendar: North Wales 
(Carnarvon), [c. 1390-1400]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 29. xi. 1960, no. 115.) 


American and Overseas 

Livingstone, Agnes: 185 letters from 
relatives and family friends, including 
H. M. Stanley, concerning her father 
and his explorations in Africa, 185878. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1960, nos. 204, 
206.) 

Livingstone, David: report on ‘his 
expedition in 1861 to explore Lake 
Nyasa, including a discussion of the 
slave trade. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 
1960, no. 202.) 

America Remarks on the British 
navigation & also on the navigation of 
New England, [18th cent] (Maggs 
Broe., no. 872, p. 2, no. 284.) 

Canada. Wetherall, Sir G. A, 
general: collection of letters etc. from 
his papers concerning Canada, some 
relating to the insurrection of 1837, 
etc., 1836-62. (Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 
196o, no. 173.) 

East India Company: diary kept by 
an officer of the company during 1797. 
(Hodgson & Co., 15. xii. 1960, no. 108.) 

Thomas, Mrs. Julia: 61 letters to 
her mother in England describing her 
life in India, Madras etc. 1836—39. 
(Sotheby & Co., 19. xii. pap no. 289.) 

Australia. Barratt, T. J.: diary in 
the form of letters describing his 
voyage in H.M.S. Parramatta and his 
stay in Sydney, Melbourne and Dune- 
din [1872-3]. (Hodgson & Co., 38. iv. 
1960, no. 298.) 
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Rules for the Observance of Feast- Days in 
Medieval England 


IT 18 a commonplace that medieval liturgies of the Latin Church display 
wide diversity of practice: the ecclesiastical calendar varied from province 
to province and diocese to diocese, religious orders had their own obser- 
vances, and a saint’s feast might be peculiar to a rural deanery or a single 
religious house, The study of liturgical calendars has not suffered for 
lack of students, but another class of calendars also deserves attention. 
While the pious observance of feasts by the laity did not deeply affect 
the stately progreasion of church services as they were regulated in various 
Usus and directed by the precentors of the greater churches, the demands 
made upon the laity in the matters of attendance at church and abstention 
from unnecessary work are of great interest. They show the extent to 
which ecclesiastical authorities thought it possible or desirable to impose 
the pattern of the liturgical year on the timetable of the layman with his 
manifold secular occupations. And as with the liturgical calendar proper, 
so with the calendar of festa ferianda!—those days when laymen should 
rest from labour and go to church—custom varied in different times and 
places. 

The object of the present brief study is to comment upon some English 
lists of festa ferianda produced during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It will not try to estimate the extent to which the Church’s 
rules were obeyed or even the way in which they were interpreted. That 
is a very large topic, already studied partially by several scholars, for which 
the materials are both abundant and confusing.* Reforming bishops, 

1 See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ' Feriae sollemnes’, ' Feriari', etc. For modern 
feasts ‘sub praecepto’ of the Roman Catholic Church see Codex Iuris Canonici, 
C. I . 

1 Te most useful and comprehensive work is Mrs. Edith C. Rodgers, Discussion 
af Holidays in the later Middle Ages (New York, 1940), which makes it unnecessary 
for me to refer to earlier discussions by B. L. Manning, G. G. Coulton, and 
othera; but Mrs. Rodgers does not deal with the lists which are the subject of this 
study. For the obeervance of Sunday in the later middle ages see M. Levy, 
Der Sabbath tn England (Leipzig, 1933) and for post-Reformation sabbatarianiam 
W. P. Baker, ‘The observance of Sunday’ in Englishmen at Work and Play . 
1558-1714, ed. Reginald Lennard (Oxford, 1931), pp. 81-144. I have been unable 
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sermon-writers, collectors of exempla, vernacular moralists, all make plain 
the common misuse of Sunday and other feasts. The church courts 
occasionally prosecute shop-keepers and labourers for not observing 
holidays. But the divergence in practice from the lists which are discussed 
below are not limited to individual and occasional infractions. Statutes 
of boroughs and gilds, custumals of manors, account-rolls of many institu- 
tions, show that rules were applied which were often at variance with the 
rules of the ecclesiastical authorities. We ought not to be over-hasty in 
assuming that the Church’s requirements were incompatible with these 
other regulations. For the canonists and theologians make it quite clear 
that lists of festa ferianda were to be interpreted in no inflexible fashion. 
Their casuistry was able to distinguish between licit and illicit forms of 
work, gainful and charitable activities, the duties of hired labourers and 
servile, as well as between locality and locality, or major and minor feasts, _ 
Charity and necessity would be invoked to justify a departure from the 
rule.* Such lists as these, then, were—so to speak—starting-points from 
which the clergy might proceed to instruct their flock in the right behaviour. 


to consult Wilhelm Thomas, Sonntag im frihen Mittelalter (Göttingen, 1929. 
Die Heilige u. die Form: Beihefte zur Monatsschrift für Gottesdienst u. kirchliche 
Kunst, 6) and Hans Huber, Geist u. Buchstabe der Sonntagsruhe (Salzburg, 1958. 
Studia theologiae moralis et pastoralis edita a professoribus Academiae Alfonsianae 
in Urbe) J. L. Cate has written valusble papers on "The English mission of 
Eustace of Flay, 1200—1', in Études d'Hist. dédides à la mémoire de Henri Pirenne 
(Bruxelles, 1937), pp. 67-89, and ‘The Church and Market Reform in the Reign 
of Henry III’ in Essays in honor of James Westfall Thompson (Chicago, 1938), 
pp. 27-65. For the common law courts and the exchequer see Handbook of Dates 
for Students of English History, ed. C. R. Cheney (1945), pp. 65-6, and J. F. 
Willard, ‘The observance of holidays and vacations by the London Exchequer 
1327-36”, in Univ. of Colorado Studies, xxii (1935), pp. 281-7. For the dies non 

, legibiles festinanter, and non disputabiles of the universities, see Rodgers, 
pp. 53-62. 

1 See Depositions . . . from the courts of Durham [ed. J. Raine] (Surtees Soc., 
xxi, 1845), pp. 28-30, 32, and B. L. Woodcock, Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts tn 
the Diocese of Canterbury (Oxford, 1952), pp. 80-1. 

3 The evidence is often hard to interpret and deserves more attention than it 
has received. Besides Mrs. Rodgers, sec H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor 
II50-1400 (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 114—8. Not all the holidays of the customer 
or hired labourer were major ecclesiastical feasts. Cf. Lyndwood, Provinciale, 
lib. 1, tit. 11, c. 1, ad verb. Auctoritate ecclesiae (ed. Oxford, 1679, p. 565): ‘et 
bene "dicit auct. ecclesiae quia quaedam sunt solennitates sive feriae quae non 
indicuntur ab ecclesia, sed nd videlicet a principibus saecularibus quandoque 
propter victoriam habitam de hostibus vel quia teli die uxorem duxit, vel quia 
ei filius natus est . . .’. 

3 There was decretal authority: Alexander III (Extra, 2.9.3) allowed Norwegian 
fishermen to catch herring when tbe shoels came inshore on Sundays or other 
feasts, excepting major feasts, provided a portion of the catch went to the neigh- 
bouring churches and poor; Gregory IX (Extra, 2.9.5) allowed legal processes to 
continue on festa ferianda in certain circumstances (cf. Digest, 2.12.1). For the 
discussions of the theologians see Rodgers, pp. 36-45. The English canonist 
William Lyndwood provides canonistic references in his glosses to Provinciale, 
lib. 2, tit. 3, De Feriis (ed. Oxford, 1679, pp. 99-104). 
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We must make a further distinction in respect of the documents discussed 
below. While some of the lists have the character of local legislation, others 
ate doubtful, others again seem to be nothing more than memoranda. 

The purpose of all such lists is well illustrated by Thomas Chobham, 
subdean of Salisbury, writer of a widely diffused Summa de penitentia in 
the early part of the thirteenth century.! The author, when he comes to 
speak of the penance to be enjoined on penitents, says:* 


In primo iniungendum est omnibus penitentibus? quod ipsi observent et cele- 
brent dies sollempnes et festivitates institutas per annum in ecclesia. Que autem 
festivitates debeant* celebrari per annum ostendit canon hiis verbis5: Pronun- 
ciandum est ut sciant tempora feriandi per annum, id est, omnem dominicam a 
vespera usque ad vesperam, ne iudaismo capiantur. Feriandi vero sunt per 
annum isti dies: Natalis domini, sancti Stephani, sancti Iohannis euuangeliste, 
Innocencium, sancti Silvestri, Octave Natalis* domini, Teophanie," Purificacio 
sancte Marie, Annunciacio dominica, sanctum Pascha cum tota ebdomada, 
Rogationes autem? cum tribus [fo. 587] diebus, Ascensio domini, sancti dies 
Pentecostes, sancti Iohannis baptiste, xii apostolorum, et maxime Petri et Pauli 
qui predicacione sua mundum illuminaverunt, sancti Laurencii, Assumpcio 
sancte Marie, Nativitas sancte Marie, sancti Michaelis archangeli, cuiuscunque 
oratorii dedicacio, et omnium sanctorum, et sancti Martini, et sancti Nicholai, 
et ille festivitates quas singuli episcopi in diocesi sua cum populo collaudaverunt 
que vicinis tantum circummorantibus indicende sunt, non generaliter omnibus. 
Relique vero festivitates per annum! non sunt cogende ad feriandum, nec 
prohibende. Indictum vero! ieiunium quando fuerit denunciatum ab omnibus 
obeervetur. Additur etiam? predictis festivitatibus in alio canone 5: Exaltacio 


1 The existing texts show many signs of revision, and in its present form the 
Summa is probably not earlier than the 12208. An edition of the work by the Rev. 
F. Broomfield, Ph.D., is in preparation: the first part is an unpublished thesis 
(Cambridge Ph.D., 1960) deposited in the University Library, Cambridge. 
Pending its publication see P. M. Quantin, ‘A propos des premières ‘ Summae 
Confessorum '', Recherches de théologie ancienne et médidoale, xxvi (1959), 264—306, 

1 Printed from Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 8. A. xv, fo. 58" (=A), with selected variants 
of Cambridge, Univ. Lib. MS. Add. 3061, fo..41 (2 C), both MSS. written 
mid-13th cent. 

3 om. penitentibus C. 

4 debeant C; debent A. 

* Decretum Gratiani, De cons. D. 3, c. 1. The quotation ends at ‘ab omnibus 


14 predictis C; aliis A. 
3 No order respecting the Exaltatio of the Cross is found in the Decretum, but 
De cons. D. 3, c. 19, requires the Inventio to be solemnized. 
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sancte Crucis. Per hoc etiam quod dicitur quod festivitites ille sunt celebrande 
que constitute sunt et! consuete et recepte ab episcopis in episcopatu suo 
comprehenduntur plures festivitates que iam fere ubique? consuete aunt et 
recepte, ut festum sancte Margarete et festum Magdalene, Decollacio sancti 
Iohannis baptiste, et? sancti Dionisii, sancte Cecilie, et? sancte Lucie, et? 
sancti Thome Cantuariensis qui tunc non fuit quando predictus canon datus 
est. Similiter festum sancti Vincencii, et sancti Fabiani et Sebastiani, et sancte 
Agnetis et sancte Agathe, et sancti Gregorii, et sancti Benedicti, et sancti 
Georgii. Omnes iste festivitates et plures alie celebrari habent* in locis illis 
in quibus consueverunt celebrari. Grisei tamen monachi quia predicte festivi- 
tates non sunt nominatim expresse in canone nolunt eas celebrare, set in illis® 
vadunt ad laborem suum; et inde multum scandalizant laicos simplices. Unde? 
melius esset eis® non laborare in illis diebus? Item, per hoc quod dictum est 
quod dedicacio cuiuslibet oratorii debet celebrari, intelligitur etiam quod festum 
cuiuslibet sancti in cuius honore fundata est parochialis ecclesia debet celebrari 
in illa parochia. . ..[fo. 59*] Sunt gutem quedam officia que non possunt 
pretermitti in talibus festivitatibus propter publicam utilitatem, ut veredarii, qui 
ducunt merces in quadrigis de loco ad locum, nulla die cessant. Similiter coci 
cotidie preparant cibaria et nullas festivitates celebrant. In multis etiam locis 
fiunt mercata in diebus dominicis et aliis sollempnitatibus. Omnia ista prohi- 
benda ®© essent si fieri posset; ubi autem fieri non potest, iniungatur transgres- 
soribus quod ipsi agant aliqua alia bona in recompensationem pretermissarum 
festivitatum. De clericis autem qui corrigunt libros suos et firmant lecciones 
suas in diebus festivis, non credimus quod peccent nisi sunt tales quod locent 
operarios suos! et accipiant denarios pro libris corrigendis. Sicut enim licet 
legere et audire euuangelia in ecclesiis, ita licet legere in domibus alios libros, 
dum modo fiat ad honorem dei et ad utilitatem ecclesie futuram. Sicut enim 
laicis licet circuire vineas suas et agros suos et arcere nociva animalia et eicere 
aquam nocivam, quia rivos deducere nulla religio vetuit, et si inveniant™ sepes 
vel macerias!® diruptas licet eas leviter obstruere ad horam ne destruantur 


let C; om. A. 

* ubique C; om. A. 

*! et C; om. A. 

* et C; om. À. 

* debent C. 

* Add diebus C. 

T Unde C; ut A. 

* eis (after ut) À; illis C. 

* Cf. Alexander III’s decretal to the bishop of Exeter, protecting the Cistercians’ 
servants and workmen from excommunication by archdeacons and others on thia 
account (Comp. IT, lib. 2, tit. 5, c. 1, in Quinque Compilationes Antiquae, ed. E. 
Friedberg (Leipzig, 1882), p. 72). 

10 Sicut cor. to sunt tn À. 

11 prohibita C. 

14 locent operarios suos AC; but MS. Royal 8. F. xiti, fo. 30° reads locant operas 
suas. : 
18 Cf, Virgil, Georgics, 11.268 sqq., quoted by Rodgers, p. 94, who also cites 
Cato and Columella. 

14 invenerint C. 

15$ ve] C; et A. . 

1* macies C. 
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segetes et vinee, coderh modo licet clericis in diebus festivis revolvere libros 
suos et si invenerint mendacia bene licet eis corrigere. 


The canon which Thomas Chobham quotes and the additional names 
which he gives combine to produce the sort of list which circulated in 
thirteenth-century England, but it does not agree in all particulare with 
any other which has come to light. This is only to be expected in view of 
the latitude given by the canon to diocesan regulation,’ and of Chobham’s 
emphasis on customary additions. In the main series of legatine and 
provincial canons for England in the thirteenth century there is no list of 
festa ferianda. But some directive was needed if confusion was to be 
avoided. Chobham implies that parish-priests were expected to instruct 
the laity in right conduct. His reference to festivals ‘constitute et consuete 
et recepte ab episcopis in episcopatu suo’ suggests a measure of diocesan 
control. Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, expresses this view 
in his second synodal statutes for the archdiocese of Canterbury (between 
1222 and 1228); a chapter on the celebration of feasts reads: 


Quoniam turpis est omnis pars que non congruit suo universo statuimus quod 
festa consueta uniformiter per diocesim celebrentur nisi alicubi subsit causa 
specialis a diocesano approbata.? 


Here Langton probably had in mind liturgical observances as much as the 
conduct of the laity; but it is to be expected that diocesan statutes will 
contain lists and that customary practice will give rise to other unofficial 
lists. They are not liturgical guides.* They are made so that parish- 
priests ‘and other confessors may tell their flock how to behave on feast- 
days: whether to treat them as holidays, in the modern sense, by abstaining 


1 Reiterated by Pope Gregory IX (Exira, 2.9.5) when he listed the days when 
litigation should normally be suspended. Gregory’s list resembles that in Decretum, 
De cons. D. 3.1 and adds: ‘ceterisque solemnitatibus quas singuli episcopi suis 
diocesibus cum clero et populo duxerint venerandas'. 

3 C. R. Cheney, English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1941), 
p. 64. For the preamble see Augustine, Conf. 3.8. 

3 The difference is evident in those liturgical calendars which bear annotations 
against certain names or at the foot of each page to indicate the feasts ommno 
ferianda or tenenda, or to be kept preterquam in carucis or ab operibus mulierum. 
Such calendars are not enumerated below. As examples see The Hereford Breviary, 
ed. W. H. Frere and Langton E. G. Brown, vol. iii (Henry Bradshaw Soc., xlvi, 
1915), pp. xxxiv-v, 255-62; Missale ad usum insignis ecclesiae Eboracensis [ed. 
W. G. Henderson], vol. i (Surtees Soc., lix, 1874), pp. xxix-xh; Liber obituarius 
aulae reginae in Oxonia, ed. J. R. Magrath (Oxford Hist. Soc., Ivi, 1910), pp. 1-48; 
Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2139, fos. a—7 (a calendar of Lincoln diocese). Magrath 
prints (pp. 132-4) from Bodleian, MS. Digby 22, fo. 41" lists (perhaps of SW. 
French origin) De festis colendis ab ommibus, infra villam, quoad mulieres. Dies non 
sessionis in the Court of Arches are noted in a calendar in Bodleian, MS. Ashmole 
1146, fos. 1-7 (cf. Cheney, Handbook of Dates, p. 73). I am obliged to the Rev. 
F. D. Logan for the information that the calendar was written 1369—70. For notes 
on dies non legibiles, etc., in university calendars see The Ancient Kalendar of the 
Univ. of O&ford, ed. C. Wordsworth (Oxford Hist. Soc., xiv, 1904), pp. 68-103, 
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from work, or as modified working days.! Only in fhe fourteenth century 
is there a clear attempt by ecclesiastical authority in England to fix the 
festa ferianda for a whole province. 

In that quaint and valuable storehouse of ecclesiological learning, 
Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, the late Canon Christopher Wordsworth 
published an erudite note on Holy Days in England. He was printing 
and illustrating a list of festa ferianda for the church of Lincoln which he 
found in a copy of the year 1523, and along with it he enumerated six 
other English lists, ranging from '(?) 1222’ to ‘1400’. The dating of 
several of the lists, including the Lincoln one, caused Wordsworth much 
trouble, and he did not succeed in resolving his difficulties. As nobody 
has since returned to the problem or used the material fully, I shall 
comment on all the lists Wordsworth gave, together with an equal number 
of lists which he did not mention. 

'The problem of dating which troubled Wordsworth arises constantly, 
and it is as well to insist on the fact. The original of any of these lists can 
only be given a precise date when it is a list closely integrated with a 
piece of legislation which can itself be dated (cf. nos. 7, 11, 13). The 
Worcester list (no. 3) provides an example of a list which has been accepted 
on insufficient evidence as the product of a synod of 1240, because it is 
found in a manuscript in proximity to statutes of that year; it was probably 
composed earlier, and re-touched later, than x240. Again, lists which 
record the customary practice of certain institutions as employers of labour 
(cf. nos. 8, 9, 15) may have been copied (as Wordsworth recognized in the 
case of Lincoln) from much older manuscripts than those which we possess. 
But whatever the date or authority of the original, the date of the existing 
texts must always be remembered, for a list of this sort was peculiarly 
exposed to revision. T'he list which originated in the Exeter synod of 1287 
(no. 7) is a case in point; for we have no contemporary copy of the statutes. 
If in a case of this sort it is not safe to date a whole list by reference to a 
single feast which appears in it (for this may be a late insertion), it is 
equally dangerous to assume that all festa ferianda must be dated after 
their liturgical observance became the subject of a papal or provincial 
enactment. For many feasts were celebrated in certain regions before the 
cult was officially made universal? and the demand for more or less 

1 What constituted prohibited work was a matter for discussion by the theolo- 
gians and canonists: see Rodgers, ch. ii. Prohibited activities were opera servilia. 
Cf. Lyndwood, Provinciale, lib. 1, tit. x1, c. 1 (p. 565), ad verb. Caeremoniis (£n 
fine) . .. ‘ab opere servili, id est a peccato et ab opere impediente vacationem ad 
deum.' 

* Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth (3 vols., 
Cambridge, 1892-7), iii. 539-52. For comparable lists in continental ecclesiastical 
statutes sec, e.g. Sacrorum Conciliorum ... Amplisstma Collectio, ed. J. D. Mansi 
(1759-98), xxv. as, 45 (Coutances), 71 (Bayeux), 455 (Ravenna), 841 (Tarragona). 

3 Lyndwood, glossing Islip’s constitution of 1362, s.v. locorum ordinario, says: 
‘ex hoc litera apparet quod episcopus in sua diocesi potest statuere aliquem sanctum 
solenniter venerari absque auctoritate sedis apostolice. Et hoc intellige verum de 
sancto per sedem apostolicam prius canonizato' (Provinciale, 2.3.3 (p. 103)). 
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abstention from opera 1ervilia was not always determined by the liturgical 
status of the feast.! On the other hand, the existence of a provincial canon 
of 1329 which orders Good Friday to be observed as a festum feriandum 
enables us to say that any list which does not include Good Friday was 
probably composed before that year.? 


1. ‘Council of Oxford, 1222' ( ?), 

This list, which purports to be the earliest known, is also the most 
problematical. The attribution to a celebrated council of the province of 
Canterbury, held at Osney, outside Oxford, by Stephen Langton, in 
April 1222, is highly dubious. Some seventy manuscripts exist of the 
long series of canons published in this council: not one of them contains 
this. It is first found as c. 8 in Peter Crabbe's edition of the council’s 
canons, and the editor gives only a vague and.unsatisfactory account of 
his manuscript authority. The chapter appears in none of the English 
editions.* 

On the face of it, the text is corrupt in its title: ‘Haec sunt festa in 
quibus, prohibitis aliis operibus, conceduntur opera agriculturae et car- 
rucarum’. This cannot apply to the section which immediately follows, 
on the more solemn feasta, which are to be observed ‘sub omni venera- 
tione’. It is applicable rather to the second section, which is introduced 
with the words: ‘ Volumus etiam ut alia festa a rectoribus ecclesiarum et 
capellanis in obsequio divino et laude devotissime celebrentur, minoribus 
operibus servilibus secundum consuetudinem loci illis diebus interdictis’, 


1 When Innocent VI (7 Feb. 1355) ordered the feast of St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury to be kept as a duplex, he ordered cessation from such work as custom for- 
bade on double feasts (Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, ed. D. Wilkins 
(London, 1737), iii. 33 (hereafter referred to as Wilkins, Concilia). But custom 
prescribed no general rule for double feasts. 

2 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 552, also in Lyndwood, Provinciale, a. 3.1. 'Auctoritate 
etiam presentis concilii districtius inhibemus ne decetero quispiam servilibus ipsa 
die intendat operibus vel quevis alia exerceat que a pietatis cultu fuerint aliena. 
Per hoc tamen legem peuperibus non imponimus, nec divitibus prohibemus quin 
ed agriculturam pauperum promovendam suffragia consueta charitatis intuitu 

subministrent’. 

* P. Crabbe, Secundus tomus conciliorum omnium (and edn., Cologne, 1551), 
p. 1005, cf. p. 1003. This was reprinted by L. Surius, Tomus tertius conciliorum 
omnium (Cologne, 1567), p. 761, and in the collections of Concilia of Nicolini 
(iv. 237-8), Bini (3rd edn., VII. ii. 828), Hardouin (vii. 117), Mansi (xxii. 1153). 
It is printed by Wordsworth from Hardouin in Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, iii. 
5839-41. See below, Appendix, no. 1. 

“The council’s canons are printed as a series in Constitutiones legitime seu 
legatine regionis anglicane . . . (Paris, 1504), foa. 1a1'-124'; Concilia, decreta, leges 
in re ecclesiarum orbis britannici . ed. Henry Spelman (1664), ii. 181-90 
(hereafter referred to as Spelman, Concilia); Provinciale (1679), app. ii, pp. 1-9; 
Wilkins, Concilia, i i. 585-93. Although we speak commonly of Spelman's Concilia, 
it must be remembered that the second volume was edited after Spelman's death 
by Dugdale. 
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It may be surmised that ‘Haec sunt festa...’ is nothing but a displaced 
note, which once stood beside the clause: ‘Volumus etiam ut . . .'* The 
list of saints cannot in its present form belong to the year 1222, as Words- 
worth pointed out,* since it includes St. Edmund, confessor, who was 
canonized in 1247. There is also at least one internal inconsistency which 
points to revision. The first section contains ‘duo festa sanctae Crucis’ 
(Le. Inventio and Exaltatio), but the feast of the Invention re-appears in 
the second section. The inclusion of several feasts which are seldom 
found in thirteenth-century diocesan lists militates against the ascription 
of this list to a provincial council of 1222. At the same time, the statement 
regarding the feast of the Conception B.V.M. 'cuius celebrationi non 
imponitur necessitas' points to a date before 1329, when Archbishop 
Simon Mepham's provincial canons were published.? 

'The utter lack of manuscripts and the corruption of the printed text 
make the ascription of this list to 1222 highly suspect. As it stands, and 
without further evidence, it cannot be accepted as provincial legislation. 
Yet the possibility must not be excluded that in another meeting at 
Oxford the observance of some feast or feasts was orally decreed; and this 
text, like the next to be considered, may be an imperfect record of the fact. 
We may even guess a possible occasion. Under the year 1241 the chronic- 
ler, Matthew Paris, reports: 


convenerunt episcopi Angliae, videlicet archiepiscopus Eboracensis, Lincoln- 
iensis, Norwicensis, Carleolensis, cum aliis multis gravibus, religiosis, ac 
discretis ecclesiasticis personis tractaturi super multiplici desolatione ecclesiae 
et divinam consolationem postulaturi. Statuerunt igitur quasdam orationes cum 
jejuniis fieri ab ecclesia generaliter per Angliam. . . .* 


This must surely be the meeting at Oxford, on 3o November 1241, which 
was attended by the bishop of Coventry: 'In die sancti Andreae, fuit 
presens apud Oxoniam in concilio episcoporum, ubi tractum fuit de jejuniis 
et orationibus pro ecclesia faciendis'.5 May not the prelates have tried at 
the same time to improve the observance of festa ferianda ? But if the list 
originated then, its original edition cannot have included the name of St. 
Edmund, confessor; that at least must be an addition.’ 


1 Cf. the title to the second paragraph of list 6, below, p. 139. 

1 Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, iii. 544. The ascription to Oxford, 1222, was 
accepted by Mrs. Rodgers, p. 10a. 

3 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 552, and Lyndwood, Provinciale, 2.3.2. This seems to 
require abstention for work as well as liturgical observance. The feast was treated 
as a feriandum in his list of 1362 (below, no. 12). 

* Chronica majora, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 1872-83), iv. 173. 

5 Annales monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 1864-9), iii. 157. 

* Other possible occasions are a provincial council convened by Stephen 
Langton in May 1215, described in Memoriale fr. Walteri de Coventria, ed. 
W. Stubbe (Rolls Ser., 1872-3), ii. 220, as abortive, and a provincial council at 
Oxford in April or May 1250 which was concerned with taxation (Chronica 
majora, v. 100). 


. 
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2. Canterbury (?)  ° 

This text, not known to Canon Wordsworth, is contained in ce 
Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 337, fo. 377. It bears some resemblance to 
no. r, but omits entirely Sts. Gregory and Augustine. Besides adding 
St. Nicholas, it makes the interesting additions of Sts. Dunstan and 
Alphege, sainted Saxon archbishops of Canterbury, and there are other 
differences from no. 1. The list is written in a late thirteenth-century 
hand between a copy of the Liber scintillarum ven. Bede (PL 88.597) and 
' the tract Qui bene presunt of Richard Wetheringsett and the pseudo- 
Grosseteste Summa de vitis, all written by the same neat hand. M. R. 
James thought that the book ‘came very probably from Christ Church, 
Canterbury ',* and this, together with the emphasis laid upon Canterbury 
saints (although Augustine is missing) points to the list having been 
designed for observance on the estates of the cathedral priory. It is not 
cast in the form of a decree uttered in the first person (' Statuimus, etc.’), , 
and there are no grounds for supposing that as a whole it is a piece of 
legislation rather than a useful memorandum. But the note at the end of 
the first section: ‘Secundum conscilium Oxonie' is of interest, even 
though it cannot be interpreted certainly. It might refer to all the first 
section, or to the self-consistent passage ending with the ‘dies dedicationis 
ecclesie’,? or to the following names of English saints, or only to the last 
entry: ‘dies sancti Aelphegi confessoris [recte martiris]. In any case, it is 
evidence that already in the thirteenth century a council of Oxford was 
supposed to have authorized some particular observance. 


` 


3. Diocese of Worcester (1218-36) 

This list is found in editions of synodal statutes of Walter de Cantilupe, 
bishop of Worcester, dated 26 July 1240.% While the core of the statutes 
probably emanated from a diocesan synod of Worcester on that day, the 
manuscripts incorporate additions and alterations. The re-touching is 
visible in each of the two versions of a general injunction about festa 
ferianda. This (c. 89 in the forthcoming edition) reads: 


[D = Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 171, fo. 46"; B= Brit Mus., MS. Cotton Claud. 
A. viii, fo. 218]. 


Quod autem predecessor noster statuit de festis celebrandis et observandis 
[om. et obs. B, add obs. B1] ne fiant in eis opera servilia, precipimus ab omnibus 


1M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1912), ii. 168. James’s reading of the ex- 
libris inscription is doubtful. 

* As Professor Wormald remarks, the list is not in calendarial order, but follows 
the sequence of a litany in its arrangement. 

3 Spelman, Concilia, ii. 240, Wilkins, Concilia, i. 663. For the MSS. and the 
statutes in general see Cheney, English Synodalia, pp. 90-109. A new edition will 
appear in Councils and Synods, with other documents relating to the English Church, 
vol. ii, ed. F. M. Powicke and C. R. Cheney, to be published shortly. 
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uniformiter observari, nisi forte aliquid specialiter fiat pro veneratione sanctorum 
in quorum honore vel ecclesie vel altaria consecrantur. 


D > B 
Dictia autem sollempnitatibus festum  Dictis autem aolepnitatibus [festa 
beati Nicholai duximus adiungendum. om. B] beatorum Nicholay et Ed- 
Festa autem Eadmundi confessoris mundi archiepiscopi duximus adiun- 
genda. Festa autem 

sanctorum Dominici et Francisci in ecclesiis cum novem lectionibus volumus 
[super hoc add B] celebrari. Nolumus tamen per hoc opera laicorum fidelium 
inpediri. 

From the position of St. Edmund in these two versions, it is certain that 
they represent successive revisions of the 1240 statutes, for St. Edmund. 
was not canonized until 1247, and it is probable that the D version preceded 
that in B.! Text B of the statutes alone contains a list of festa ferianda,* 
but this is no integral part of the series. After the ending: ‘Expliciunt 
constituciones domini episcopi Wygornie’ comes an Easter Table which 
occupies the rest of fo. 2187. Then, on fo. 218", come rules for the 
lectionary throughout the year, on fo. 219° come arrangements for duplex 
feasts according to the custom of Salisbury ; then, and then only, come the 
‘Festa ferianda ex toto in episcopatu Wygornie', followed by the ' ferianda 
in omnibus preterquam in carucis' and the ' ferianda ab operibus mulierum 
tantum’. These lists, be it noted, do not include the name of St. Edmund; 
but the name of St. Nicholas is there. At the end is added the sentence 
relating to Sts. Edmund, Dominic, and Francis which occurs in c. 89, in 
the form of D, except that St. Edmund is the last to be named. The 
natural inference is that the lists are those referred to in c. 89 of Cantilupe's 
statutes: a list issued by Cantilupe's predecessor, Bishop William de Blois 
(1218-36), with the name of St. Nicholas added by Cantilupe, perhaps as 
early as 1240.3 Wulfstan and Oswald are the only Worcester saints to be 
included. 


4. Diocese of Salisbury (1257) 

'This list, not noticed by Canon Wordsworth, is found in synodal 
statutes of the diocese, printed in Wilkins's Concilia (i. 714), and is to be 
attributed to Bishop Giles of Bridport in the year 1257.* Besides two 
thirteenth-century manuscripts of the whole series of Giles’s statutes, this 


* Cheney, Eng. Synodaka, p. 95. 

3 Wilkins, Concika, i. 677-8 

3 The list includes the Translation of St. Thomas the archbishop, which 
happened in 1220. 

* Wilkins printed the statutes from Cambridge, St. John’s Coll. MS. 62, fo. 107° 
(in a collection of didactic and devotional works by several 13th-cent. hands, not 
originally in one volume). Another late r3th-cent. text of the statutes is in a 
collection of similar works, Cambridge, Emmanuel Coll. MS. 27, fo. 17a". An 
edition showing variants of all manuscripts will appear in the forthcoming Councils 
and Synods, ii. 
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chapter and the preceding one are copied on the flyleaf of a gradual 
(Oxford, Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Liturg. d. 3, fo. 111") in a thirteenth- 
century hand. The list also appears at the end of a copy of ‘customs in 
use in the bishopric of Salisbury’ printed in Sir Henry Spelman's Concilia 
(ii. 302-4, whence Wilkins, i. 713-4) from Oxford, Corpus Christi Coll. 
MS. 360, fo. 72'!; here it has the note: ‘Constitutio domini episcopi 
Egidii Sar’.’ This text, written c. 1300, alone contains the name of St. 
Catherine after that of St. Mary Magdalene. 

On 5 February 1330 Bishop Roger Martival of Salisbury quoted and 
confirmed the statute of Bishop Giles in a mandate to his archdeacons. 
They were told to have the order published by rectors, vicats, and parish 
priests, 'iniungentes eisdem in virtute obediencie quod, recepta harum 
copia, in aliquibus ecclesiarum et capellarum suarum libris ad memoriam 
faciant eam scribi’.? 

The statute differs from most of those printed here, in that it explicitly 
limits holidays to the feasts which are enumerated (cf. nos. 11 and 13). 


5. Diocese of London (1245-59) 

This list was unknown to Canon Wordsworth. In 1915 the late Canon 
R. M. Woolley printed synodal statutes for the diocese of London from a 
late fourteenth-century manuscript in Lincoln Cathedral Libr., B. 6. 7, 
fo. 6° (catalogue no. 229).* His text concluded with a list of saints’ days* 
introduced with the words: ‘Ad tollendam diversitatem . . .'. The list 
itself distinguishes between feasts on which ‘omnes operationes prohibean- 
tur' and those on which 'officio sine dampnosa mora celebrato, licet 
parochianis operaciones necessarias exercere’. Canon Woolley’s dating of 
the statutes ‘c. x215-22' has to be modified in the light of other texts and 
after comparison with other legislation of the period. We can now assert 
confidently that the bulk of the statutes were issued by Fulk Basset, 
bishop of London, between 1245 and 1259.5 We can also determine from 
other manuscripts that Woolley's exemplar was curtailed: in other texts, 
after the list of sainte' days, there follows: 


Sane cum omnes electi dei laude digna reverenter sint extollendi, nichil declina- 
vimus illorum honori quem clerus et populus in civitate et extra, tum ex debito 
tum ex devotione, eis impendere consuevit. 


1 Cf. Cheney, Eng. Synodalia, pp. 58, 105. 

3 Salisbury, Diocesan Registry, Reg. R. de Martival, vol. ii, fos. 263-264", 
This version makes the same omission as does the St. John's MS. 

3 ‘Constitutions of the diocese of London, c. 1215-aa', Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx 
(1915), 285-302. 

t Numbered c. XCIV-CIV; they are c. 90-102 in the forthcoming edition in 
Councils and Synods, ii. 

5 See Cheney, Eng. Synodalia, pp. 79-84. The bishop of Lewes's MS. there 
mentioned is now Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 48344. 

t This is ‘Only found in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 48344, and Cambridge, Trinity 
Coll. MS. O.9.28 (no. 1440). 
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This is followed by a chapter which orders the copying and enforcement 
of the preceding ‘precepta synodalia et prohibitiones’ in terms which 
borrow, like the precedent statutes, from the statutes of Richard Poore, 
bishop of Salisbury (1217-28). With this, we may suppose, the London 
statutes, like the Salisbury statutes, were originally brought to a close. 


6. Diocese of Norwich ( ?) (c. 1240) 

In the earliest manuscript of the London statutes (Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 48344), which cannot have been written long after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the statutes are followed by a second list of festa 
ferianda. Like no. 5, this was unknown to Canon Wordsworth. It is 
written in the same hand as that of the statutes. 'l'he writer, having set 
out his list as far as the feast of Sts. Simon and Jude in four columns of 
eleven lines, to fill the remainder of fo. 8", then continued his list in a 
single narrow column of forty-five lines on the left of fo. 9*. He reached 
the bottom with the title: ‘Hec sunt festa in quibus post missam excer- 
ceantur opera rusticana, set non ante'. The feasts under this bead occupy 
seven lines in a second narrow column. The ‘Nota’ extends across the 
rest of the page and likewise occupies seven lines. The remaining space 
on fo. 9* ia taken up by another hand, not much later in date, in copying 
two decretals (Extra, 4. 20. 7-8). Both the physical arrangement of the 
list in this manuscript (which appears to be the little commonplace book 
of some parish-priest), and the form of the final ‘Nota’, do not suggest 
a revised synodal pronouncement for the diocese of London. It is arranged 
in a different fashion from the list in the preceding synodal statutes, and 
it omits some secondary names in the former list,! including all those most 
closely associated with the city of London. It adds many new names, 
including a few which point unmistakably to an East Anglian origin: 
Blaise, Felix, Botulph, Etheldreda.* The inclusion of the Translation of 
St. Benedict suggests that this may have been intended for the parishioners 
of some church belonging to a Benedictine house. But it was copied by 
somebody who had just copied synodal statutes of London, and it is hard 
to believe that there is no connection with the diocese of London. Perhaps 
it is a list brought from Norwich diocese to one of the Essex parishes 
(Harlow and Stapleford) of which the Suffolk abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
was patron. In any case it belongs to the south-east of England, and is no 


* Alphege, Mellitus, Erkenwald, Dunstan, Ethelbert, Oswald king and martyr, 
Giles, dedication of St. Paul's, Osith, Ethelburga, Edmund the archbishop. 

2? Professor Wormald remarks the inclusion of Ambrose, who was highly graded 
at Norwich. 

* 'Tbe cathedral priory of Norwich had no churches in the diocese of London. 
Other Benedictine houses, with churches in London diocese, were the Cluniac 
priories of Castleacre (Leaden Roding) and Thetford (Finchingfeld, White Notley) 
and the alien priory of Horsham St. Faith (St. Margaret’s, Friday Street, London); 
St. Faith appears in the second section of the list. An alternative explanation is 
that the owner and copyist of this book held churches in both diocese’ of London 
and Norwich or moved from one to the other. 
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later than the third quarter of the thirteenth century. The absence of 
St. Edmund the archbishop, whose feast was widely observed in England, 
suggests that the writer was copying an earlier list than the one contained 
in the London statutes, where the feast of St. Edmund figures among the 
minor festivals of November.! 


7. Diocese of Exeter (1287) ° 

This list, with its interesting preamble, which recalls Decretum, De cons. 
D. 3.1, forms c. 23 of the synodal statutes of Bishop Peter Quinel for the 
diocese of Exeter, 16 April 1287." Here, as in the Salisbury list and the 
London list, is a clear piece of diocesan legislation. Unfortunately, the 
surviving twelve texts all belong to the fourteenth century or later and the 
list has therefore been exposed to the possibility of revision. Differences 
between the manuscripts suggest that they may have undergone such 
revision. Thus, St. George is included in four manuscripts only; St. 
Augustine (Anglorum ap.), absent from one manuscript, is interlined in 
another, and specifically described as an addition (‘et de novo S. Augus- 
tini?) in a third; St. Margaret appears in one text only; St. Ann, St. 
Stephen, and St. Edward, king and conf., only in two each. Three 
manuscripts include Corpus Christi, two of them by way of addition; the 
Conception of the B.V.M. appears as an addition in one manuscript and is 
written over an erasure in another, although it appears in the body of all 
other texts; Commemoratio animarum appears only once, and then as a 
marginal addition. How far these varieties can be regarded as indications 
of official revision, how far as the result of scribal enterprise or error, it is 
impossible to say. Nor is it possible to assign either date or reason to 
certain erasures in two manuscripts: St. Gregory, the Invention and 
Exaltation of the Cross, St. John ante portam latinam, the Translation of 
St. Thomas the martyr, St. Peter ad vincula, St. Laurence, the Decollation 
of St. John the Baptist, St. Martin and St. Catherine; do they betoken an 
attempt, in line with many complaints of the later middle ages, to prune a 
list which had grown excessively long ? 3 


8. Barnwell Priory (1295) 
This, unlike nos. 4 and 5, is no synodal decree but a list copied by the 
compiler of a miscellany for the use and information of the Austin canons 


1*Sancti Eadmundi' does indeed appear in list 6 (November), but the absence 
of any distinguishing note, such as appears in list 5, shows that Edmund king 
and martyr must be intended and that there was no possibility of confusion 
because Edmund the archbishop had not been canonized when the list was made. 

3 The statutes with the following Summula were printed in Spelman, Concilia, 
li. 350-403 and Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 129-68, and from these editions passed into 
the continental collections (Labbe, xi. 1263-1312, Mansi, xxiv. 783-847). 

* Cf. Rodgers, pp. 81—5, 93-4. The erasure of St. Thomas from the Exeter 
MSS. may be the work of Henry VIII's reign, when Becket was denounced as a 
traitor (cf. likt 2). The feasts of St. John ante portam latinam, St. Peter ad vincula, 
St. Martin, and St. Catherine are all absent from Islip’s list of 1362 (no. 13). 
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of Barnwell, outside Cambridge, in the diocese of Ely. It is preceded 
by a liturgical calendar and followed by a list of episcopal sees in England 
and Wales. It is possible that the list is based upon a synodal decree for 
the diocese of Ely, but, if so, the dedication feast of the church of Barnwell 
and that of St. Giles, the original patron of the priory, have been added. 
The whole book was edited by J. W. Clark and F. W. Maitland under 
the title Liber memorandorum ecclesie de Bernewelle (Cambridge, 1907). The 


list occurs on p. 15. 


9. Osney Abbey (c. 1300) 

This resembles no. 7 in being a memorandum copied into an Ordinale, 
about the year 1300, apparently for the guidance of officers of the 
Augustinian abbey of Osney (diocese of Lincoln) in dealing with their 
labourers. It differs from the other lists examined in stating the days when 
the labourers work, but the long list of vigils implies that the ensuing 
feast-days were treated as holidays. The distinction between the con- 
tinuance of work usque ad vesperas and usque ad collationem is new, and the 
half-holiday on Saturdays in Lent is noteworthy.! The list was published 
by Dr. H. E. Salter in his edition of the Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, i (Oxford 
Historical Society, Ixxxix, 1929), pp. xvi-xvii. It was not known to Canon 
Wordsworth. 


10. Faringdon (after 1336) 

London, Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Nero A. xii is a small, neat cartulary 
and custumal which assembles documenta relating to the lands and 
privileges of the Cistercian abbey of Beaulieu (Hampshire) in its grange 
of Faringdon (Berkshire, dioc. Salisbury).* A list of holidays for the lay- 
brethren and servants occurs between the charters and the custumal and 
is written by the same hand. as documents dated 1336; it was copied not 
much later. This was not known to Canon Wordsworth. 

The details of the hours for stopping work on vigils may be compared 
with the particulars recorded at Osney Abbey. In the light of Thomas 
Chobham’s remarks on the Cistercian treatment of holidays quoted above,? 
and the decretal of Alexander III there cited, it is interesting to contrast 
this list of only twenty-six feasts (apart from Sundays and dedication 
anniversaries) with the much longer lists of festa ferianda from other 
sources, Archbishop Simon Mepham's recent demand that Good Friday 
should be kept free of opera servikat bad not affected the custom at 
Faringdon. 

1 See Rodgers, p. a1, on the objections of some theologians and canonists to 
this as a piece of judaizing; and cf. B. L. Manning, The People's Faith in the Time 
of Wychf (Cambridge, 1919), p. 129. 

2? Described briefly by G. R. C. Davis, Medieval Cartularies of Great Britain 
(1958), no. 41. The contents are listed in W. Dugdale, Monasticon anglicanum 
(1817—30), v. 681, note b. e 

3 Cf. p. 120. * Cf. p. 123. 
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11. Diocese of Bath and Wells (r342) 


This ia the earliest diocesan list of unimpeachable textual accuracy. It 
was printed by Wilkins from the register of the bishop who published it; 
but Wilkins only reproduced the text in an abridged and modified formt. 

The feast of Corpus Christi makes perhaps ita first appearance in an 
English list; for it was probably a late interpolation in the Exeter statutes.? 
This was in accord with a mandate by Bishop Ralph’s predecessor, 
John de Drokensford, dated 4 Juné 1318.8 There also appear Good Friday * 
and the Conception of the B.V.M., of which the observance throughout 
the province of Canterbury had been ordered by Archbishop Simon 
Mepham in 1329.5 

The mild terms in which the bishop makes his injunction is to be 
observed (‘volumus nostros subditos abstinere et eciam impediri"). Like 
Bishop Giles of Salisbury (no. 4) this diocesan explicitly limits holidays 
to the feasts enumerated. 


12. Diocese of Hereford (c. 1348—62) 


À missal which once belonged to Hereford Cathedral Chapter, now 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 39675, contains a list [ fo. 8°]: ‘Ista festa subscripta 
omnino ferianda sunt in episcopatu Hereford’.’ This is followed by lists 
of ferianda preterquam in carucis’ and ‘ab operibus mulierum’. The 
lists are printed in The Hereford Breviary, ed. W. H. Frere and Langton 
E. G. Brown, vol. iii (Henry Bradshaw Soc., xlvi, 1915), pp. 2512.5 They 
were not noted by Canon Wordsworth. 

Much of the manuscript was written shortly before 1348, for the Trans- 
lation of St. Thomas Cantilupe of that year is an addition to the calendar. 
But the festa ferianda include the Translation; on the other hand, the 
feast of Corpus Christi, prescribed for the province of Canterbury in 
1362," does not appear. 'l'he lists may be dated, then, between 1348 and 
1362. But the Conception of the B.V.M. and Good Friday come at the 


1 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 711, cf. Register of Ralph of Shrewsbury, ed. T. S. Holmes 
(Somerset Record. Soc., rx-x, 1896), ii. 457, 803. 

a Cf. p. 129. 

* Calendar of the Register of John de Drokensford, ed. E. Hobhouse (Somerset 
Record Soc., i, 1887), p. 13. This was pursuant to Clement V's decree in the | 
General Council of Vienne, published in Clementin., 3.16.1. 

* Ag in lists 1, 2, 6. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, ü. 552; Lyndwood, Provinciale, 2.3.1—2. 

* They were noted by Magrath in Liber obituarius (see p. 121, n. 3), p. xxxviii, 
when the missal belonged to the Rev. E. S. Dewick. The liturgical calendar of & 
13th-cent. Hereford breviary bears appropriate marks by a later hand against the 
feasts which appear in these lists (Hereford Breviary, iii, pp. xxxiv-v). 

1 Spelman? Concilia, ii. 609-10; Lyndwood, Provinciale, 2.3.3 (p. 102), and cf. 
above, no. 11. 
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very end of the omnino ferianda, after the feast of the dedication; they must 
have been added to a previous list composed before the year 1329. 


13. Province of Canterbury (1362) 

This is the first certain piece of legislation for the entire province of 
Canterbury to prescribe a long series of festa ferianda. The official copy 
in the register of Archbishop Simon Islip was edited in Spelman’s 
Concha. Unfortunately, an inferior text, dated 1332, was published in 
the same volume as the work of Archbishop Simon Mepham, and it was 
this text which Wilkins followed.* 

Unlike most of the earlier lista, the archbishop’s does not allow for 
variation in the scale of observance. The feasts are fewer than in some 
earlier lists, but total abstention from opera servilia is demanded for all. 
While Islip included in his list the feasts of relatively recent introduction 
which the bishop of Bath and Wells had included in 1342 (see no. 11), he 
omitted St. Augustine of Canterbury, whose feast had attracted a holiday 
in some English dioceses in the thirteenth century; even though a papal 
mandate of 7 February 1355 appointed this as a duplex feast throughout 
the province of Canterbury.? Recently, too, the archbishop had offered 
an indulgence to those who observed the feast of Edward, king and 
confessor*; but Edward is not in Islip’s list. The archbishop insisted in 
the preamble to the list upon the need to curtail the number of festa 
ferianda, In keeping with some earlier mandates (cf. nos. 5, 11) he ordered 
that none but the prescribed feasts (including those prescribed by in- 
dividual bishops for their own dioceses) be observed; and he ended with 
a complaint and a threat against the fraudulence of hired labourers. It is 
higbly probable that the archbishop was led to take the unusual course of 


1 From Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. S. Islip, fo. 186", formerly fo. 188". Texts 
with the correct ascription appear in Lyndwood, Provinciale, 2.3.3 (p. xor), 
Constitutiones legitime (Paris, 1504), fo. 148', Provinciale (1679), app. i, p. 57. 
Lyndwood reads servilibus for popularium and omits Parasceves. 

3ii 500-1, Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 560. John Johnson had already remarked 
the error in 1720 (A Collection of all the Eccles. Laws (1720), vol. ii, s.a. 1332). 

While the copy in the archbishop's register is addressed to Simon, bishop of 
London, and is dated on kal. Augusti a.d. 1362, anno consecracionis nostre I3 
(26 July 1362), a 14th-cent. copy at the end of Bartholomaeus, De Casibus, in 
Lambeth Palace Libr. MS. 205 (fo. 236"), is shorn of address, preamble, and 
ending, and is dated to non. Jan. a.d. 1362 anno consecracionis nostre 14 (2 Jan. 
1363). It includes (after Inventionis S. Crucis) ‘Sancti Augustini Anglorum 
apostoli per sedem apostolicam introductem (sic)’ and (after S. Iacobi) ‘Advincula 
S. Petri’ (followed next by S. Laurencii) In the margin another hand adds 
‘S. Anne matris Marie’ and ‘S. Kineburge virginis’. An abstract of Islip’s 
constitution, perhape in the form in which it was published by a bishop (‘nobis 
per suas litteras publicandi districcius iniungendo mandavit") but without title, 
address, or date, is copied at the end of a r4th-cent. text of Oculus sacerdotis in 
Lambeth MS. 216, fo. 111": this also includes 'Augustini Anglorum apostoli’ 
(but inserts 1t after Corporis Christi). See also Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 212, n. 1. 

3 Wilkins, Conctha, iii. 33 (cf. p. 123, n. 1, and n. a above). 

“aa Feb. 1361: id., iii. 47. 
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legislating on festa ferianda for the whole province by the labour unrest 
of the decades after the Black Death. 1 


14. ‘Province of Canterbury (1400)’ 

‘Hec sunt festa ab omnibus operibus tenenda per constitutionem 
Ricardi [sic] Arundel’ Cantuariensis archiepiscopi' is the title of a list 
written in a fifteenth-century hand in a volume of vernacular works of 
John Myre, Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Claud. A. ii, fo. 152". It is printed 
in Spelman's Concika (ii 659), with the date 'a.d. 1400 vel circiter".* 
Wilkins reprinted (iii 252), tacitly correcting the archbishop's name to 
Thomas and entered it s.a. 1400. Wordsworth noted the list and ap- 
parently accepted the ascription.? But the authority cannot be regarded 
as good. No text of the constitution, of which this purports to be an 
extract or a paraphrase, is known. The canonist Lyndwood, compiling 
his Provinciale under Arundel's successor, did not include this in his title, 
De fertis, or refer to it. The copy as it stands shows signs of revision. 

Compared with other lists, this has features both pre-Islip and post- 
Islip. The significant names of Good Friday and Corpus Christi, which 
appeared in Islip’s list, are missing; all the other names in Ialip’s list are 
here, and in addition Augustine of Canterbury, Winifred, Ann, All Souls, 
Catherine, Chad, and George. Of these the liturgical observance of St. 
Ann in the province of Canterbury was ordered in 1383, of St. Winifred 
and St. Chad in 1398, and of St. George in 1416.4 Local observance did 
not necessarily wait upon such decrees,’ but a festum feriandum would 
hardly be imposed upon the entire province before the day was officially 
appointed in the liturgical calendar. If this were the abstract of a genuine 
provincial enactment it would be later than 1416; but more probably it is 
an unofficial fifteenth-century list based upon a pre-1362 list. Its claim to 
record a provincial constitution of Archbishop Thomas Arundel cannot be 
upheld. 

1 Cf. Rodgers, p. 102. For a contemporary comment on the constitution sce 
T. Walsingham, Historia anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (a vols., Rolls Ser., 1863-4), 
l. . 

3 The icd sont ua nter eek Rad da eed wel Blue; Ducit dita nse eee 
that the colours have liturgical significance. At certain points the word vigilia 
(in blue) occurs. The printed editions omit the vigilias and read at the end 
Gregorii for Georgii. 

* Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, iii. 542. 

t For St. Augustine ses above, p- 123, n. 1j for St. Ann seo Wilkins, Concilia, iii 
178-9 (and in Provincials (1679), app. ii, p. 60, and Wykeham's Register, ed. 
T. F. Kirby (a vols., Hampshire Record Soc., 1896—9), ii. 348); for St. Winifred 
and St. Chad see Wilkins, iii, 2346 (end in Provinciale, &pp. ii, p. 62, and 
Wykeham's Register, ii. 481); for St. George see below, p. 134, n. a. 

In list 14 St. Chad appears, with St. George, out of proper order at the end of 
the list; they must have been additions to the archetype of the Cotton MS. 
Whether Ann and Winifred (and perhaps others) were also additions inserted in 
their appropriate places we cannot say. 

Ta Be t. Ann, St. Augustine, and St. George all occur in earlier diocesan 
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15. Lincoln ( 11329—62) ° 

This list, printed by Canon Wordsworth, was designed simply for the 
workmen employed by the dean and chapter of Lincoln. It exists in a 
copy of 1523, but certain features led the editor to date the original much 
earlier. He pointed to the absence of St. George and the Conception of 
the B.V.M.; St. George's day was made a festum feriandum for the province 
of Canterbury in 1416,* and the Conception was already included in 
lalip's list in 1362. Unless the Lincoln list disregarded the provincial 
constitutions, it must have been composed before 1362., The fact that 
Corpus Christi appears as an addition ‘ex nova constitucione papali’ does 
not tell against this, for the feast was celebrated in some English dioceses 
(cf. no. x1) in deference to the decree in the Clementines before Islip 
treated it as a festum feriandum for the province. Moreover, the addition: 
‘Item dies Pasce modo de novo feriantur’, if amended as Wordsworth 
suggests to ‘Item dies Parasceve modo de novo feriatur', would agree 
with a date soon after Mepham's constitution of 1329. 


Jt is unlikely that the lists enumerated above include all that survive 
from medieval England, and the naming of these may lead to the discovery 
of others. To cap them all and override them came the parliamentary 
statute, 5 & 6 Edward VI, c. 3 (1551-2), on Holy Days and Fast Days.? 
A carefully worded preamble guarded against any superstitious worship 
of saints, and declared that: 
the appointment bothe of the tyme, and allso of the nombre of the daies, is left 
by thauctoritie of Goddes Worde to the libertie of Christes Churche, to be 
determyned and assigned ordrelye in every countree by the discretion of the 
rulers and ministers therof, as they shall judge moste expedyent, to the trewe 
setting forth of Goddes glorie and the edification of their people. 


Ecclesiastical authorities were authorized to punish offenders with ec- 
clesiastical censures and to enjoin penance. The list of feast days set forth 
in the act resembled that of Archbishop Simon Islip, but reduced the 
number of days by omitting Good Friday, the feasts of the Conception, 
Nativity, and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the feasts of the 
Cross, the feasts of Thomas of Canterbury, Mary Magdalen, Laurence, and 
Nicholas. It was ordained ‘that none other daie shalbe kept and com- 
maunded to be kept hollie daie or to abstaine from lawfull bodilie labour’. 
Even on the approved feasts husbandmen, labourers, fishermen, and others 
might labour in harvest or when necessity should require. 


C. R. CHENEY 


1 Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, iii. 545-7. The source of Canon Wordsworth's 
text, apparently in a Lincoln Cathedral muniment book, has not been identified. 

t Register of H. Chichele, ed. E. F. Jacob, vol. iii (Canterbury and York Soc., 
1945), pp. 8-10; Spelman, Concilia, ii. 669; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 376; Provinciale, 
2.3.4 (p. 103), and app. ii, p. 68. 

3 Halsbury's Statutes of England (and edn.), vol. 7, Ecclesiastical Law (1949), 
pp. 1183-5. 
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APPENDIX 


1, ‘CoUNCIL oF OXFORD, 1222”. ( ?) P. Crabbe, Secundus tomus conciliorum omnium 
(and edn., Cologne, 1551), p. 1005. See above, pp. 123-4 


Haec sunt festa in quibus, prohibitis aliis operibus, conceduntur opera 
agriculturae et carrucarum. 

Statuimus quod festa subscripta sub omni veneratione serventur, videlicet, 
omnes dies dominici, quinque dies Natalicii, Circumcisio, Epiphania domini, 
omnia festa beatae Mariae praeter festum Conceptionis cuius celebrationi non 
imponitur necessitas, Conversio sancti Pauli, Cathedra sancti Petri, festa omnium 
apostolorum, festum sancti Gregorii, dies Parasceves, feria secunda et tertia et 
quarta in hebdomada Paschali, dies Asscensionis domini, feria secunda et tertia 
et quarta in hebdomada Pentecostes, festum sancti Augustini in Maio, duo 
festa sanctae Crucis, Translatio sancti Thomae martyris, utrunque festum sancti 
loannis baptistae, festum sanctae Margarethse, festum sanctae Mariae Mag- 
dalenae, festum sancti Petri ad vincula, festum sancti Laurentii, festum sancti 
Michaelis, festum Omnium sanctorum, festum sancti Martini, festum sancti 
Edmundi confessoris et sancti Edmundi regis et martyris, festum sanctae | 
Catharinse, festum sancti Clementis, festum sancti Nicolai, festum dedicationis 
cuiuslibet* ecclesiae in sus parochia, quodlibet festum illius sancti in cuius 
honore fundata est ecclesia. 

Volumus etiam ut alia festa a rectoribus ecclesiarum et capellanis in obsequio 
divino et laude devotissime celebrentur, minoribus operibus servilibus secundum 
consuetudinem loci illis diebus interdictis: festum sanctorum Fabiani et Sebas- 
tiani, sanctae Agnetis, sancti Vincentii, sancti Blasii, sanctae Agathae, sancti 
Felicis, sancti Georgii, sancti loannis ante portam latinam, sancti Dunstani, 
sancti Albani, sanctae Emeldridae, Inventionis sanctae crucis, sancti Stephani, 
sancti Hieronymi, sanctae Fidie, Dedicatio sancti Michaelis in Monte Tumba, 
sancti Dionysii, festum Animarum, sanctse Ceciliae, sanctae Luciae, sancti 
Leonardi. 

Haec sunt festa in quibus post missam opera rusticana concedimus, sed 
antequam, non: Octava beatae Epiphaniae, sanctorum loannis et Pauli, Trans- 
latio sancti Benedicti, translatio sancti Martini. 

Hae sunt vigiliae statutae ad vigilandum: Vigilia Nativitatis domini, Vigilia 
Paschae, Vigilia Pentecostes, Litania maior, tres dies Rogationum, Vigilia 
sancti loannis baptistae, Vigilia apostolorum Petri et Pauli, Vigilia sancti 
Laurenti, Vigili Assumptionis beatae Mariae, Vigilia sancti Bartholomaei, 
Vigilia sancti Matthaei, Vigilia apostolorum Simonis et Iudae, Vigilia Omnium 
sanctorum, Vigilia sancti Andreae, Vigilia sancti Thomae apostoli. Ieiunia 
quatuor temporum in totius anni temporibus: In Martio prima hebdomada 
ieiunandum est feria quarta et sexta et sabbato, in Iunio in secunda, quod 
dupliciter observatur a pluribus: in prima hebdomada poet Litanias aut in 
hebdomada Pentecostes, in Septembri tres dies, in proxima septimana integra 
ante Natalem domini. 


* cuilibet. 
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2. CANTERBURY (?). Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 337, fo. 37*. See 

above, p. 125. 

Hec festa subscripta ex toto ferianda sunt per annum. 

Dies Natalis domini cum tota septimana. Dies Pasche cum tribus sequentibus 
diebus, Dies Pent' cum tribus sequentibus diebus. Dies Epiphanie. Dies 
Paraceves. Dies Ascensionis. Inventio sancte Crucis. Exaltatio eiusdem. 
Purificatio beate Marie. Annuntiatio dominica. Assumptio sancte Marie. 
Nativitas eiusdem. Dies sancti Michaelis. Dies sancti lohannis. Decollatio 
eiusdem. Dies apostolorum Petri et Pauli. Dies sancti Andree apostoli. Dies 
beati Thome apostoli. Dies Conversionis beati Pauli. Dies beati Mathie apostoli. 
Dies apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi. Dies beati Iacobi [ fo. 37^] apostoli. Dies 
sancti Bartholomei. Dies sancti Mathei. Dies apostolorum Symonis et Iude. 
Dies sancti Luce ewangeliste. Dies sancti Marci ewangeliste. Dies beate Marie 
Magdalene. Dies sancti Laurentii martiris. Dies sancti Martini confessoris. 
Dies sancti Nicholai confessoris. Dies Omnium Sanctorum. Dies dedicationis 
ecclesie, Dies Translationis beati Thome* martiris. Dies sancti Dunstani 
confessoris. Dies beati Eadmundi confessoris. Dies sancti Eadmundi regis et 
martiris. Dies sancti Aelphegi confessoris. Secundum conscilium Oxonie. 

Hec festa subscripta ferianda sunt in omnibus preterquam in carucis: 

Cathedra sancti Petri. Dies sancti Barnabe apostoli. Dies sancti Clementis. 
Dies sancti Vincentii. Dies sancti Oswaldi. Dies sancti Leonardi. Dies 
beate Katerine. 

Hec festa subecripta ferianda sunt ab operibus mulierum: 

Dies beate Lucie. Dies beate Agnetis virginis. Dies beate Margarete. Dies 
beate Agathe virginis. 

* Thome eras. 

> This is followed, in the same hand, by verses: 

Christi festa, crucis, Michaelis, festa Marie, 

Festum sanctorum cunctarum lux animarum, 

Sancti festa vire templi quoque festa sacrati, 

Thomas, Matheus, Mathias, Bartholomeus, 

Iudas atque Symon, os lampadis atque Philippus, 

Barnabas et Paulus, Lucas, socii quoque Marcus, 

Clemens et Stephanus, Laurentius et Nicholaus, 

Matris Marie festa celebrantur honore. 
Then the note: Tres sunt dies in quoque anno in quibus si quis sanguinem minuerit 
aut ipso die aut cito post morietur. Et qui potionem pro infirmitate acceperit, 
nichil ei proderit. Isti sunt dies: viii kel. Augusti, vii Aprilis kel. et ii kal 





3. Dioceses or WonczsrER (1218-36). Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Claud. A. viii, 
fo. 219". See above, pp. 125—6. 

[H]ec sunt festa ferianda ex toto in episcopatu Wygornie, scilicet: dies 
Natalis domini, cum quatuor diebus sequentibus, Circumcisio domini, Ephip- 
phania domini, Depocisio sancti Wolstani, Conversio sancti Pauli, Purificacio 
beate Marie, Chathedra sancti Petri, sancti Mathie apostoli, Depociaio sancti 
Osuualdi, Anunciacio dominica, dies Passe, cum duobus diebus, sancti Marci 
cuuangeliste, apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi, Invencio sancte crucis, Asencio 

* Translatio sancti Wlstani added in 15th-cent. hand. 
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Ld 

domini, dies Pentecostén, cum duobus diebus, Nativitas sancti Iohannis bap- 
tiste, apostolorum Petri et Pauli, Translacio sancti Thome archiepiscopi, sancte 
Marie Magdalene, sancti Iacobi apostoli, Ad vincula sancti Petri, sancti Laurencii 
martiris, Asumpcio sancte Marie, sancti Bartholomei apostoli, Nativitas beate 
Marie, Exaltacio sancte crucis, sancti Mathei apostoli, sancti Michaelis arch- 
angeli, sancti Luce euuangeliste, apostolorum Symonis et Iude, festivitas 
Omnium sanctorum, sancti Martini episcopi, sancti Andree apostoli, sancti 
Nicholai episcopi, sancti Thome apostoli, omnes dies dominici, festum cuiuslibet 
ecclesie, dedicacio ecclesie, si fuerit matrix ecclesia per totam parochiam, si 
capella tantummodo in parochia.! 

Hec sunt ferianda in omnibus preterquam in cerucis: sancti Vincencii mar- 
tiris, sancti Barnabe apostoli, sancti Leonardi abbatis, sancti Clementis pape et 
diris Translacio sancti Osuualdi episcopi, sancte Katherine virginis et 


Hec: sunt ferianda* ab operibus mulierum tantum, videlicet: sancte Angnetis 
virginis et martiris, sancte Margarete virginis et martiris, sancte Lucie virginis, 
sancte Agathe virginis et martiris. Festa sanctorum Dominici, Francisci, et 
Edmundi confessoris in eclesiis cum novem leccionibus celebrari volumus; 
nolumus tamen per hec opera fidelium impediri. 


* S.Iohannis (?) ante portum latinam preterquam in caruc’ added in later hand 
(S.Iohannis ( ?), obliterated) at foot of page. 
* ferienda. 


4. DIOCESE OF SALISBURY (1257). Cambridge, Emmanuel Coll. MS. 27, fo. 174. 
See above, pp. 126-7. 


Cum nec unicus dies anni illucescat} qui non‘ alicuius vel aliquorum sanc- 
torum venerandis natalitiis decoretur, in quorum laudibus et meritorum pre- 
coniis totum tempus a Christi fidelibus quorum suffragiis indigent expendi non 
indigne meruerunt, hominis tamen conditio, cui dictum est: In sudore vultus 
tui vesceris pane tuo, nequaquam potest propter occupationes mundanas 
sanctorum venerationibus iugiter insistere quin necesse habeat corporis neces- 
sitatibus providere. Ideoque? salva eanctorum reverentia duximus statuendum 
quod exceptis sollempnitatibus Nativitatis dominice cum iiii** diebus sequenti- 
bus, Circumcisionis, Epiphanie, Resurrectionis, cum iii diebus, Ascencionis, 
Pentecosten, cum iii diebus, singulisque sollempnitatibus dominicis, exceptis 
etiam festivitatibus beate Virginis, apostolorum, et evangelistarum, festivitatibus 
sancte crucis, sancti Michaelis, sancti lohannis baptiste, sancti Laurentii, 
Translationis sancti Thome martiris, sancti Martini, sancti Nicholay, et sancte 
Marie Magdalene, festis dedicationum* in suis parochiis, necnon et sanctorum 
in quorum honore singule ecclesie construuntur, nullius alterius sancti festivitas 
ab agricultura et laboribus aine quibua terre coli non possunt parochianis suis 
indicatur per presbiteros ferianda.^ 

* vero. * illuscescat. ‘nec. 
* [deo quia. * feat’ dedicationis, ferienda. 





1 Cf. tho calendar of dis Hereford breviary (no. 12). 
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5. Diocese oF LONDON (1245-59). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 48344, fo. 87.1 See 

above, pp. 127-8 

Ad tollendam diversitatem que plures duxit in devium et causa fuit scandali, 
dum quidam rectores ecclesiarum quasdam sanctorum sollempnitates minus 
celebres officio venerabsntur magis sollempni et indicebant observandas, 

magis sollempnes minus debito recolebant, precipimus ut mense 
Ianuario Circumcisionem domini, Epiphaniam, et Conversionem sancti Pauli 
patroni nostri cum omni honore et debita reverentia servent et iubeant observari. 
Festa autem sanctorum Fabiani et Sebastiani, Agnetis, Vincentii, debita devo- 
tione in ecclesiis venerentur; set officio sine dampnosa mora* celebrato, licet 
parochianis operaciones necessarias exercere. l 

In mense autem Februario Purificacio beate Marie per omnia sollempnis 
habeatur. In Cathedra sancti Petri et in festo sancti Mathie communes opera- 
ciones prohibeantur; operaciones tamen pietatis non inhibemus. 

In mense Marcio sola Dominica annunciacio ab omnibus sit sollempnis. In 
festo beati Gregorii post missarum sollempnia pietatis opera concedantur. 

In Aprili festa sanctorum Marci ewangeliste, Erkenwaldi ab omnibus obser- 
ventur. In festis! autem sanctorum Ælphegi, Georgii martiris et Melliti post 
missam operari concedimus. 

In mense Mayo festivitates apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi et Invencionis 
sancte crucis ab omnibus iubemus observari. In festis? autem sancti Iohannis 
ante portam latinam, sancti Dunstani, sancti Ethelberti, aint in civitate ista 
sollempnia propter reverentiam reliquiarum que ibidem continentur. 

In mense lunio festum sancti Barnabe apostoli, Nativitas sancti lohannis 
baptiste et festum apostolorum Petri et Pauli, et Commemoratio sancti Pauli 
sunt sollempniter observanda. Festum autem beati Albani tantum in decanatu 
Middelsex’ propter reverentiam et viciniam iubemus sollempniter celebrari. 

In mense lulio Translatio sancti Thome martiris, festum sancte Marie 
Magdalene, sancti Iacobi apostoli iubemus [fo. 8°] esse sollempnia. In festo 
autem sancte Margarete, post missam celebratam, operaciones necessarias fieri 
concedimus. 

In Augusto festum beati Petri advincula, festum sancti Oswaldi maxime in 
civitate London', festum sancti Laurentii, Assumpcionem beate virginis, festum 
sancti Bartholomei, festum Decollationis sancti Iohannis baptiste precipimus 
observari. 

In ee Bob Ronin ence nue none 
sollempne. Nativitas beate virginis, festum Exaltacionis sancte crucis, festum 
sancti Mathei apostoli et ewangeliste, festum sancti Michaelis ab omnibus 
observentur. 

In Octobri Dedicacio ecclesie beati Pauli prima menais, festum sancti Luce 
ewangeliste, festum sanctorum Simonis et Iude iubemus ab omnibus observari. 
Festivitates autem sanctarum Osyde, Ethelburge in suis decanatibus* iubemus 
esse sollempnes. 

1 Other texts are indicated in Cheney, Eng. Synodakia, pp. 79-84, and an 
edition based upon all of them will appear in the forthcoming Councils and Synods, 
vol. ii, where this extract forms chapters 90-102. 

3 Tho rural deaneries were those of Tendring and Barking, in the archdeaconry 
of Colchester. 

* dampno more. . 

* festo. 
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In Novembri festum’ Omnium sanctorum summe sit sollempne; dies etiam 
crastinus, saltem donec sit defunctis per universalis ecclesie suffragia subventum, 
quies indicatur universis, postmodum libere vacent operacionibus necessariis 
et pietatis. Festivitates sancti Martini et sancti Eadmundi regis et martiris, 
sancte Katerine virginis, sancti Andres apostoli, iubemus universis esse sol- 
lempnes. Festa autem sancti Eadmundi archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, sancte 
Cecilie virginis, sancti Clementis post celebracionem divinorum que sollempniter 
agi debent agrorum culture non negentur, 

In Decembri festum sancti Nicholai et aancti ''home apostoli sit cunctis sol- 
lempne, et venerabilis Nativitas salvatoris cum festis sollempnibus que 
sequuntur. 

Sollempnitas dominice Resurrectionis et Pentecosten, per quatuor dies, et 
Ascensionis domini celebrentur. Dedicationes quoque ecclesiarum et earum 
festivitatea in suis locis sollempniter celebrentur. Sane cum omnes electi dei 
laude digna reverenter sint extollendi, nichil declinavimus illorum honori quem 
clerus et populus, in civitate et extra, tum ex debito tum ex devocione cis 
impendere consuevit. 


* universalis. * celebretur. 





6. Diocese or NomwicH (?) (c. 1240). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 48344, fo. 8". 
See above, pp. 128-9. 


[H]ec sunt festa in quibus ex toto a servili opere est feriandum: 

Nathalis domini, sancti Stephani, sancti Iohannis, sanctorum Innocentium, 
sancti Thome martiris, Circumcisionis, Epiphanie, Conversionis sancti Pauli. 
Purificationis beate Marie, Cathedra sancti Petri, sancti Mathie, sancti Gregorii, 
Annunciacionis dominice, diei Purasceves, Pasce cum die lune et cum die martis 
nisi aliquis eo die intuitu kgritatis alicui egenti carucam accomodaverit, sancti 
Marci ewangeliste, Philippi et Iacobi, Invencionis sancte Crucis, Ascensionis 
domini, Pentecostes eodem modo quo Pascha, sancti Augustini Anglorum 
episcopi, sancti Barnabe, Nathalis sancti lohannis baptiste, Petri et Pauli, 
Translationis* sancti Thome martiris, sancte Margarete, sancte Marie Magda- 
lene, sancti Jacobi, advincula sancti Petri, sancti Laurentii, Assumpcionis^ et 
Nathalis sancte Marie, Bartholomei apostoli, Decollacionis sancti lohannis, 
Exaltacionis sancte Crucis, sancti Mathei, sancti Michaelis archangeli, sancti 
Francisci, sancti Luce, Symonis et Iude, [fo. 9] Omnium Sanctorum, sancti 
Martini, sancti Eadmundi, sancti Clementis, sancti Andree, sancti Nicholai, 
sancti Thome apostoli, festum sancti loci, dedicationis ecclesie in propria 
parochia tantum. 

[H]ec sunt fest» in quibus, prohibitis aliis bare conceduntur tantum 
opera carucarum: 

Fabiani et Sebastiani, Agnetis, Vincentii, Blasii, Agathe, Felicis episcopi 
Norwicensis, Eadwardi regis, Cuthberti, Benedicti, Ambrosii, Georgii, Iohannis 
ante Portam Latinam, Botulphi, Albani, Etheldride, Invencionis aancte Crucis,‘ 
sancti Stephani, Ieronimi, Fidis, Dedicacionis sancti Michaelis, sancti Dionisii, 

+ * Translatio. * Assumpcio. 
* sancte Crucis om, 
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Cecilie, Katerine, Lucie. Comodentur caruce pro deo; alioquin prohibeantur 
cum aliis operibus: Commemoratio fidelium, festumi sancti Leonardi. 


Hec sunt festa in quibua post missam excerceantur opera rusticana, get non 
ante: 

Octave Epiphanie, Iohannis et Pauli, Commemoratio sancti Pauli, Translatio 
sancti Martini, Octave Petri et Pauli apostolorum, Translatio sancti Benedicti, 
sancti Bricii episcopi. 


Nota quod in medio tempore inter festum beati Thome archiepiscopi et 
Circumcisionis, item inter Circumcisionem et Epiphaniam, item diebus mer- 
curii, iovis, veneris, et die sabbati in septimana Pasche et Pentecosten, si necesse 
fuerit, exerceantur opera rusticana a tempore misse celebrate usque ad tempus 
vesperarum, set non ante missam nec post vesperas, nec tempore misse vel 
tempore vesperarum. 





7. Diocese oF ExgrER (1287). Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 220, fo. 26°.1 See above, 
p. 129. ats 
Circa festa indicenda errare novimus* quamplurimos sacerdotes dum unus in 

sua parochia festum aliquod indicit solempniter celebrandum alius idem festum 

penitus pretermittit, sicque in una parochia homines cesaare a laboribus in alia 
communiter laborare? sepe contingit; quod absurdum admodum reputantes 
inhibemus ne sacerdotes alia festa in parochiis suis precipiant solempniter 
celebrari quam ea que in sacris canonibus sunt expressa vel que cum clero et 
populo solempniter duximus veneranda. Et ut festorum celebrandorum inter 
omnes subditos nostros eadem obeervancia habeatur, festa solempniter cele- 
branda cum clero et populo presenti synodo duximus inserenda. In mense 

Ianuarii Circumcisionis domini, Epiphanie, Conversionis sancti Pauli; in 

mense Februarii Purificacionis sancte Marie, Cathedra sancti Petri, sancti 

Mathie apostoli; in mense Marcii sancti Gregorii pape, Annunciacionis sancte 

Marie; in mense Aprilis sancti Georgii, sancti Marci evangeliste'; in mense 

Maii sanctorum Philippi et Iacobi, Invencionis sancte crucis, gancti lohannis 

ante portam latinam,’ sancti Augustini Anglorum apostoli; in menge Iunii 

sancti Barnabe apostoli, Nativitatis sancti lohannis baptiste, apostolorum 

Petri et Pauli; in mense Iulii Translationis sancti Thome martiris,* sancte 

Marie Magdalene, sancti lacobi apostoli; in mense Augusti sancti Petri ad 
1 The manuscript is of the late 15th cent. and the additions are in a hand 

similar to that of the text, probably not much later. This text is chosen as the 

basis of the forthcoming edition of the statutes in Councils and Synods, ii, which 
will indicate variants of other manuscripts. 

* novimus after plurimos. 

* laborare after alia. 

* Conv.s.Pauli erased. 

* s. Gregorii pape erased. 

* s, Georgii, s. Marci evang. over erasure. 

‘Inv. 8. crucis, s. Ioh. ante portam latinam erased. 

* s.Aug.Angl.apoetoli over erasure. $ 

^ Trans. 8. Thome martiris erased. 
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vincula, sancti Laurerfcii Assumpcionis sancte Marie, sancti Bartholomei 
apostoli, Decollacionis sancti Iohannis baptiste; in mense Septembris Nativitatis 
sancte Marie, Exaltacionis sancte crucis,’ sancti Mathei apostoli, sancti Michaelis 
archangeli; in mense Octobris sancti Luce evangeliste, apostolorum Symonis 
et Jude; in mense Novembris Omnium sanctorum, sancti Martini, sancte 
Katherine virginis, sancti Andree; in mense | fo. 26"| Decembris sancti Nicholai 
Concepcio sancte Marie", sancti Thome apostoli; Natalis domini per octo dies, 
Pasche per quatuor dies, Ascensaionis domini, Penthecostes per quatuor dies, 
temporibus suis; festum sancti loci illius cuius est ecclesia, dedicacionis, festum 
Corporis Christi." 


t 8.Petri ad vinc., s.Laur. erased. 
* Decollacionis s.Ioh.bapt. erased. 
! Exalt.s.crucis erased. 
* s. Martini, s. Kath. virg. erased. 
* s. Nicholai, Concep. s. Marie (the latter much compressed) over erasure. 
* dedicacionis, festum Corp. Christi (compressed) over erasure. 





8. BARNWELL Priory (1295). Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 3601, fo. 17. See above, 

Pp. 129-30. 

Isti sunt dies in quibus non licet operari. 

In die Natalis domini, et iiii? diebus sequentibus, in die Circumcisionis, in 
die Epiphanie, in die Conversionis beati Pauli, in omnibus festivitatibus beate 
Virginia, in die Cathedre sancti Petri, in die sancti Mathie, in die Pasche, et 
tribus diebus sequentibus, in die Dedicacionis ecclesie de Bernewelle,! in die 
sanct Marci ewangeliste, in festo apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi, in utroque 
festo sancte Crucis, in die sancti Iohannis ante portam latinam, in die Ascen- 
gionis, in die Pentecostes, et tribus diebus sequentibus, in die sancti Barnabe 
apostoli in die sancte Etheldrede in estate, in Nativitate beati Iohannis 
baptiste, in festo apostolorum Petri et Pauli, in die Translacionis beati Thome 
martyris, in die beate Marie Magdalene, in die sancti Iacobi apostoli, in die sancti 
Petri advincula, in die beati Laurencii, in die beati Bartholomei apostoli, in die 
Decollacionis sancti Iohannis baptiste, in die beati Egidii, in die beati Mathei, in 
die beati Michaelis, in die beati Luce evangeliste, in die apostolorum Symonis* 
et Iude, in die Omnium sanctorum, in die sancti Martini,? in die sancti Andree, 
in die sancti Nicholai, in die sancti Thome apostoli. 

* in die sancti Barnabe apostoli over erasure. 
* In die sancti Martini lightly deleted by a later hand. 





9. OsNEY ABBEY (c. 1300). Bodleian, MS. Rawl. C. 939, fo. 117. See above, 
P. 130. 
Isti sunt dies in quibus operarii Oseneye secundum antiquam consuetudinem 
solebant operari, 


1 The church of Barnwell Priory was dedicated in honour of St. Andrew and 
St. Giles ort 21 April 1191, by William Longchamp, bishop of Ely. ‘The day is 
noted as principale festum in the calendar (Liber memorandorum, pp. 6, 222). 
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Vigilia Epiphanie usque ad vesperas, dies saiictorus Fabiani et Sebastiani, 
sancte Ágnetis, sancti Vincentii, Vigilia Conversionis sancti Pauli usque ad 
vesperas, dies sancte Agathe, Translatio sancte Frideswythe, in Vigilia Cathedre 
Petri usque ad vesperas, si extra Quadragesimam evenerit, si autem infra 
Quadragesimam evenerit, debent operari usque ad. collationem, eodem modo i in 
Vigilia sancti Mathie et sancd Gregorii, dies sancti Cuthberti, dies sancti 
Benedicti, Vigilia sancti Georgii usque ad collationem, Vigilia sancti Marci 
usque ad vesperas, Vigilia apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi usque ad vesperas, 
Vigilia Invencionis sancte crucis usque ad vesperas, Vigilia sancti Iohannis ad 
portam latinam usque ad vesperas, Vigilia sancti Augustini Anglorum episcopi 
usque ad vesperas, Vigilia sancti Barnabe usque ad vesperas, dies sancti Albani, 
Commemoratio sancti Pauli, Vigilia Translationis sancti Thome martiris* usque 
ad collationem, dies sancte Margarete virginis, Vigilia sancte Marie Magdalene 
usque ad vesperas, Vigilia ad Vincula sancti Petri usque ad vesperas, dies sancti 
Augustini magni doctoris, dies sancti Egidii, vigilia Nativitatis sancte Marie 
usque ad vesperas, Vigilia Exaltationis sancte Crucis usque ad vesperas, Vigilia 
sancti Michaelis usque ad vesperas, [fo. 117"] Vigilia sancti Luce usque ad 
vesperas, Vigilia sancti Martini usque ad collationem, dies sancti Edmundi regis 
et martiris, dies sancte Cecilie usque ad collationem, Vigilia sancti Nicholai 
usque ad collationem, poet quintum diem Natalis domini, scilicet vi et vii dies, 
post tercium diem Pasche et Pentecostes. 

Item, sciendum quod in omnibus vigiliis apostolorum in quibus omnes com- ~ 
muniter ieiunant et in vigiliis Annuntiacionis et Assumpcionis sancte Marie et 
in vigilia sancti lohannis baptiste, sancti Laurentii, et Omnium sanctorum 
debent operari usque ad nonam tantum. Item, sabbatis in Quadragesima non 
tenentur operari, nisi de gratia, poet prandium. 

* translationis sancti Thome martiris erased. 


10. FARINGDON (after 1336). Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Nero A. xii, fo. 79'. 
See above, p. 130. 


Quibus diebus non laborant conversi et famuli in manerio de Farendon': 

In Natali domini et tribus diebus sequentibus, in die Pasche et feria secunda, 
in die Ascensionis, in Pentecoste et feria secunda, in omnibus solempnitatibus 
sancte Marie, in festo sanctorum Philippi et Iacobi, in Nativitate beati Iohannis 
baptiste, apoetolorum Petri et Pauli, Iacobi apostoli, Laurentii, Bartholomei, 
Matbei, Michaelis, Simonis [fo. 79"] et Iude, Omnium Sanctorum, Martini 
episcopi, Andree, Thome apostoli. 

Quando conversi et famuli dimittunt opus suum: 

In vigil Natalis domini, Pache, Ascencionis, Pentecosten, beati lohannis 
baptiste, apostolorum Petri et Pauli, beati Laurentii, Assumpcionis beate Marie, 
et Omnium Sanctorum, dimittunt operarii opus suum ad nonam, videlicet ad 
prandium, qui tamen secundum antiquam ordinis consuetudinem usque ad 
vesperas deberent laborare, In vigiliis yero dictarum sollempnitatum quibus ad 
nonam dimittunt dicti operarii opera sua ut dictum est, recipiunt plenam merce- 
dem suam, ac si tota die laborascent. In omnibus vero sabbatis et vigiliis 
omnium aliarum solempnitatum quibus famuli non laborant, [ fo. 804 dimittunt 
opus suum parum ante solis occasum; in omnibus vero aliis diebus post solis 


/ . 


f 
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occasum. Diebus vero Bedicacioriüm ecclesiarum in manerio de Farendon’ non 
solent famuli nostri laborare, f : 


HD 


11. DIOCESE OF BATH AND’. “Wns (1342). Wells, Diocesan Registry, Reg. 
R. de Salopia, fo. 273". “See ‘above, p. 131. 

Licet veneranda cunctorum festa sanctorum ad laudem et honorem dei ac 
devocionem fidelium excitandam solempnizari et in ecclesiis solempniter 
celebrari cupiamus attentius sicut decet, attentis tamen singulis attendendis 
circumstanciis, non expedit nec oportet homines ab agricultura aeu aliis operibus 
rusticis revocare vel ab occupacionibus rei familiaris in festis singulis impedire, 
Considerantes igitur quod in locis diversis noetre diocesis festa sanctorum 
difformiter inducuntur et in quibus festis nostri subditi ab hutusmodi operibus 
seu occupacionibus se abstinere debeant a quamplurimis in dubium revocatur, 
ad hurusmodi dubium removendum et pro noetrorum utilitatibus subditorum 
in festis infrascriptis et non aliis, exceptis festis dedicacionum ecclesiarum et 
sanctorum in quorum honorem ecclesie fuerint dedicate ac diebus dominicis, 
singula festa huiusmodi in mensibus quibus contingunt distincte ponentes, et 
canones antiquos et sanctorum patrum constituciones in ea parte editas quo ad 
aliqua recensentes necnon presenti noetra provisione aliqua festa addentes, ab 
huiusmodi operibus et occupacionibus volumus noetros subditos abstinere et 

In mense siquidem lanuarii festum Circumcisionis domini, Epiphanie 
domini, Conversionis sancti Pauli; mense Februarii festum Purificacionis beate 
Marie, Cathedre sancti Petri, et sancti Mathie apostoli; in mense Marcii festum 
Annunciacionis dominice; in mense Aprilis festum Parasceve et Resurrectionis 
domini cum tribus diebus sequentibus, cum in illo vel alio mense contingat, 
et festum sancti Marci evangeliste; in mense Maii festum apostolorum Philippi 
et Iacobi, Invencionis sancte Crucis, Iohannis ante portam [fo. 274°] latinam, 
Asecencionis domini, festum Pentecoeten cum duobus diebus sequentibus, et 
festum de Corpore Christi cum in illo vel alio mense venire contingat; in mense 
Iunii sancti Barnabe, Nativitatis sancti Iohannis baptiste, et apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli; mense lulii festum Tranalacionis sancti Thome martiris dudum 
Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, sancte Marie Magdalene, Iacobi apostoli; in mense 
Augusti festum quod dicitur Advincula sancti Petri, festum sancti Laurencii, 
Assumpcionis beate Marie, sancti Bartholomei, et Decollacionis sancti Iohannis 
baptiste; in mense Septembris festum Nativitatis sancte Marie, Exaltacionis 
sancte Crucis, sancti Mathei, et sancti Michaelis; in mense Octobris festum 
sancti Luce, et apostolorum Simonis et Iude; in mense Novembris festum 
Omnium sanctorum, sancti Martini episcopi, et sancti Andree apoetoli; in mense 
Decembris festum sancti Nicholai, Concepcionis beate Marie, sancti Thome 
apoetoli, Natalis domini, sancti Stephani, sancti Iohannis apoetoli et evangeliste, 
sanctorum Innocencium, et sancti Thome martiris dudum Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi. 

Per hanc autem nostram provisionem statutis canonum seu locorum consuetu- 
dinibus circa solempnizacionem seu celebracionem festorum quorumcumque 
sanctorum in ecclesiis solempniter faciendam non intendimus derogare, nec 
quo ad actus iudiciales excercendos quicquam circa premissa de iure vel de 
consuetudime inmutare. 
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12. Diocese oF HER&FORD (c. 1348-62). Brit. Mus., Afd. MS. 39675, fo. 8"^. 
See above, pp. 131-2. 


Ista festa subscripta omnino ferianda sunt in episcopatu Hereford’. 

Dies Natalis domini cum iiii* diebus sequentibus, dies Circumcisionis 
domini, dies Epiphanie domini, dies Conversionis sancti Pauli, dies Purifica- 
tionis, dies Cathedre sancti Petri, dies sancti Mathie apostoli, [fo. 9™] dies 
Annuntiationis domini, dies Pasche, cum ii diebus sequentibus, dies sancti 
Marci, dies apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi, dies Inventionis sancte crucis, dies 
sancti lohannis ante portam latinam, dies sancti Ethelberti, dies Ascentionis 
domini, dies Pentecostes cum ii diebus sequentibus, dies sancti Barnabe, dies 
Translationis sancti Thome de Cantelupe, dies Nativitatis sancti lohannis 
baptiste, dies apostolorum Petri et Pauli, dies Translationis sancti Thome 
archiepiscopi, dies sancte Marie Magdalene, dies sancti Iacobi, dies sancti Petri 
advincula, dies sancti Leurentii, dies Assumptionis sancte Marie, dies sancti 
Bartholomei, dies Decollationis sancti Iohannis baptiste, dies Nativitatis sancte 
Marie, dies Exaltationis sancte crucis, dies sancti Mathei, dies sancti Michaelis, 
dies sancti Thome de Cantelupe, dies sancti Luce evangeliste, dies apostolorum 
Symonis et Iude, dies Omnium sanctorum et Commemoratio animarum, dies 
sancti Martini, dies sancti Clementis, dies sancti Andree, [fo. 9°] dies sancti 
Nicholai, dies sancti Thome apostoli, item, omnes dies dominici per annum, 
dies festi cuiuslibet ecclesie, dies dedicationis ecclesie, si fuerit matrix ecclesia, 
per totam parochiam, ai fuerit capella, in parochia tantum capelle, dies Concep- 
tionis beate Marie, dies Parascheves. 


Ista festa ferianda sunt preterquam in carucis. 
Dies sancti Vincentii, dies Edmundi confeesoris, dies sancti Edmundi regis, 
dies sancte Katerine, dies sancti Gregorii, dies sancti Augustini Anglorum. 


Ista festa ferianda sunt ab operibus mulierum. 

Dies sancti Benedicti, dies sancti Leonardi abbatis, dies sancte Agnetis, dies 
sancte Margarete virginis, dies sancte Agathe, dies sancte Lucie, dies sancte 
Cecilie. 


13. PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY (1362). Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. Simon Islip, 
fo. 186". See above, pp. 132-3. 


Simon etc. venerabili fratri nostro domino Simoni dei gratia episcopo 
Londoniensi salutem et fraternam in domino caritatem. Ex scripturis sacris 
didicimus“ vicia sepe se ingerere et virtutes esse mentiri dum videlicet sub 
figmento sanctitatis ad execranda proceditur, et sub specie cultus divini ad 
abhominabilem deo victimam properatur. Ab exordio nempe condicionis 
humane die dumtaxat septimo ebdomade statuit omnium conditor ab operibus 
abstinendum; set succedente tempore gratie militans adiecit ecclesia dies 
plurimos ab omnibus catholicis feriandum ; ex quibus postmodum usus hominum 
tollerante ecclesia, propter operandi ut creditur necessitatem, nonnullos a 
feriandi ritu subtraxit et quoedam in diversis catholicorum partibus festivoe 
superaddidit localiter observandoa, qui, quamvis a primordiis ob veneracionem 


* didiscimus. 
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sanctorum in nt donnee introducti fuerant, inconstancia tamen 
humana ut plerumque in deteriora labente, quod in electorum dei receptum erat 
honorem conversum est in blasphemiam et abhominacionem, dum videlicet 
conventicule, negociaciones, et alia exercicia illicita diebus huiusmodi potissime 
ingeruntur. Quod vero ad devocionis parabatur compendium in diseolucionis 
erigitur cumulum, dum in ipsis festivitatibus colitur taberna pocius quam 
ecclesia, commessaciones habundant et ebrietstes uberius quam lacrime et 
oraciones, lasciviis insistitur et contumeliis magis quam ocio contemplacionis, 
et quod pretermittendum non est, mercenarii, aine quorum operibus res publica 
regi non poterit, sub colore licito sic ab operibus mechanicis diebus eciam quos 
sibi festivos constituunt et sanctorum vigiliis abstinent, licet non minus per 
ebdomadam capientes propterea de salario; quo utilitas rei publice graviter 
retardatur, quin pocius impeditur, nec propter dei honorem sicut deceret 
sabatirant set eciam iuxta premissa deum i ipeum et sanctam ecclesiam in diebus 
huiusmodi per abhominationes suas pessimas scandalirant, tamquam solemp- 
nitates ipsc ad prophanacionis et perversitatis exercicium gratis fuerunt in- 
atitute; que quanto magis protenduntur in numero, tanto habundantius cultores 
abusionum huiuamodi in suis excessibus insolescunt. Ut igitur tam supersticiosis 
adinvencionibus ac eciam fraudulentis mercenariorum huiusmodi commentis 
occurratur et eorum attenuetur occasio et memorie sanctorum feriandorum 
iuxta primam ecclesie institucionem in debita habeantur veneracione, reservata 
facultate viris ecclesiasticis aliisque maioribus ac sibi ipsis sufficientibus, quorum- 
cumque festorum prout eis placuerit ad dei honorem in ecclesiis suis vel capellis 
solempniter venerandi, de fratrum noetrorum concilio dies festos presentibus 
inserere duximus, quibus videlicet ab universis popularium operibus etiam 
reipublice utilibus per nostram Cantuariensem provinciam fuerit regulariter 
abstinendum. 

In primis, sacrum diem dominicum ab hora diei sabbati vespertina inchoan- 
dum, non ante horam ipsam preveniendum ne ludaice professionis participes 
videamur, quod in festis que suas habent vigilias observetur. Item, festa Natalis 
domini, sanctorum Stephani, Iohannis, Innocencium, Thome martiris, Circum- 
cisionis, Epiphanie domini, Purificacionis beate Marie, sancti Mathie apostoli, 
Annunciacionis sancte Marie, sancti Parasceve, Pasche, cum tribus diebus 
sequentibus, sancti Marci ewangeliste, apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi, Inven- 
cionis sancte crucis, Ascencionis domini, Pentecostes, cum tribus diebus 
sequentibus, Corporis Christi,’ Nativitatis sancti Iohannis baptiste, apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, Translacionis sancti Thome, sancte Marie Magdalene, sancti 
lacobi, Assumpcionis sancte Marie, sancti Bartholomei, sancti Laurencii, 
Nativitatis sancte Marie, Exaltationis sancte crucis, sancti Mathei apostoli, 
sancti Michaelis, sancti Luce ewangeliste, apostolorum Simonis et Iude, Omnium 
sanctorum, sancti Andree apostoli, sancti Nicholai, Concepcionis beate Marie, 
sancti Thome apostoli, dedicacionum ecclesiarum parochialium, et sanctorum 
in quorum honore ecclesie parochiales dedicantur, aliaque festa que in singulis 
dicte provincie diocesibus per locorum ordinarios ex certa sciencia peculiariter 
indicuntur. 

Vobis igitur mandamus quatinus premissa omnia et singula ad singulorum 

* Corporis Christi interlined and rubricated (? same hand). 

* Decollactonis sancti Iohannis follows, expunged and deleted, and not rubricated 
like the other eniries. 
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confratrum et suffraganeorum nostrorum noticiam deflucentes, eorum cuilibet 
iniungatis quod moneant et efficaciter inducant clerum et populum sibi subiec- 
tum ut festa superius enumerata prout? suis acciderint temporibus summo 
opere observent et debito venerentur honore, et ad parochiales eorum ecclesias 
diebus ipsis reverenter accedant, missarum et aliorum divinorum officiorum 
complementum exspectent pro ipsorum ceterorumque fidelium vivorum et 
defunctorum salute deum devote et sinceris mentibus oraturi, sic festorum 
ipsorum decurrendo solempnia ut ipsi et alii catholici pro quibus oraverint 
sanctorum quorum festa celebraverint intercessores mereantur habere assiduos 
apud deum; et quod dicti confratres nostri subditis suis huiusmodi intiment 
quod reliquis sanctorum festivitatibus inpune poterunt ad opera procedere 
consueta. Si vero aliqui operarii conducticii occurrerint qui* festis peculiaribus 
et non ut prefertur indictis a consuetis operibus cessare presumpserint, ut sic 
secundum premissa eos defraudent quorum ministerio se astrinxerint, ipsos a 
supersticionibus huiusmodi canonice compescant et faciant per alioa compesci 
ecclesiasticam per censuram ; demandantes insuper predictis confratribus nostris 
quod eorum singuli nos clare et distincte certificent quid fecerint in premisais 
citra festum Nativitatis sancte Marie virginis proximo nunc futurum, per suas 
litteras patentes harum seriem continentes. Vos eciam quatenus vestras civitatem 
et diocesim concernit premissa omnia et singula studeatis efficaciter adimplere 
et nos modo consimili reddere certiores. Dat’ apud Maghefeld, xvii kal. Augusti 
anno domini millesimo ccc??? lxii? et nostre consecracionis xiii, 


* ut repeated. 'qui over quod del. 
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14. ‘PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY (1400)'. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Claud. A. ii, 
fo. 152". See above, p. 133. 


Hec sunt festa ab omnibus operibus tenenda per constitutionem Ricardi 
Arundel’ Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, videlicet: in mense Ianuarii Circumcisio 
domini, Epiphania domini, item festum illius sancti in cuius bonore ecclesia 
dedicatur, festum dedicacionis ecclesie; mense Februarii Purificacio* beate 
Marie, festum: sancti Mathie apostoli—vigilia®; mense Marcii Annunciacio 
beste Marie, Pascha cum tribus diebus sequentibus—vigilia; mense Aprili 
sancti Marci euuangeliste—vigilia in die; mense Maii apostolorum Philippi et 
Iacobi, Invencionis sancte crucis, sancti "Augustini primi Anglorum episcopi, 
vigilia—Ascencio domini, dies Pentecosten cum tribus diebus sequentibus— 
vigilia; mense lunii sancte Wenefrede, vigilis—Nativitas sancti lohannis 
baptiste, vigilia—apostolorum Petri et Pauli; mense Iulii Translacio sancti 
Thome martiris, sancte Marie Magdalene, sancti Iacobi apostoli— vigilia, sancte 
Anne matris Marie; mense Augusti vigilia—sancti Laurencii martiris, vigilia— 
Assumpcio beate Marie, sancti Bartholomei—vigilia; mense Septembris vigilia 
—— Nativitas beate Marie, Exaltacio sancte crucis, vigilis—eancti Mathei apostoli, 

* Puricacio. 

* The marking of vigils, some preceding and some following the feasts to which they 
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* episcopi omitted. 
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sancti Michaelis archangeli; mense Octobris sancti Luce euuangeliste, aposto- 
lorum Symonis et Tude—vigilia ; mense Novembris vigilia—festum Omnium 
sanctorum, Commemoracio animarum, sancte Katerine virginia, vigilia—sancti 
Andree apostoli; mense Decembris sancti Nicholai, Concepcio beate Marie, 
vigilia—sancti Thome apostoli, vigilis—Nativitas domini, sancti Stephani 
martiris, sancti lohannis apostoli et euuangeliste, sanctorum Innocencium, 
sancti Thome martiris, sancti Cedde episcopi, sancti Georgii martiris. 


15. LINCOLN (? 1329-62). Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. H. Bradshaw 
and C. Wordsworth, iii. 545—7. See above p. 134. 


Hec sunt festa per annum ferianda et solempniter observanda secundum 
consuetudinem ecclesie Linc' ab omni opere faciendo per operarios dicte 
ecclesie tam in abstilar’, carpentar’, plumb’ quam locis aliis ad fabricam pertinen- 
tibus. 

Mense Ianuarii Circumcisio domini, Epiphania domini, Conversio sancti 
Pauli; mense Februarii Purificacio beate Marie, Cathedra sancti Petri, sancti 
Mathie apostoli; mense Martii Annunciacio beate Marie; mense Aprilis sancti 
Marci evangeliste; mense Maii festum Philippi et Iacobi, Invencio sancte 
crucis, sancti Iohannis ante portam latinam, et Ascencio domini; mense Iunii 
festum sancti Barnabe, Nativitas sancti Iohannis baptiste, apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli; mense Iulii festum translacionis sancti Thome martiris, sancte Marie 
Magdalene, sancti Iacobi; mense Augusti festum sancti Petri ad vincla, sancti 
Laurencii, Aseumpcio beate Marie, sancti Bartholomei, Decollacio sancti 
Iohannis; mense Septembris festum Nativitatis beate Marie, Exaltacio sancte 
crucis, sancti Mathei, sancti Michaelis archangeli; mense Octobris festum sancti 
Luce evangeliste, apostolorum Simonis et Iude; mense Novembris festum 
Omnium sanctorum, sancti Martini, sancti Hugonis [Deposicio], sancti Clemen- 
tis, sancte Katherine, sancti Andree apostoli; mense Decembris festum sancti 
Nicholai, sancti Thome apostoli. 

Item ex nova constitucione papali festum celebratum de Corpore Christi in 
quinta feria post festum sancte "Trinitatis est solempniter feriandum. Item in | 
festo Natalis domini feriantur quinque dies, in festo Pasche quatuor dies, in 
festo Pentecostes tres dies. Item dies Parasceve modo de novo feriatur.* 

Summa feriarum predictarum li; de quibus fiunt duo dies accidentes in die 
dominica, scilicet? dies Pasche et Pentecostes, unde remanent xlix qui accidere 
possunt extra diem dominicam, et 1 dominice; et lii dies sabbati qui feriantur 
per dimidium diem, et xiii vigilie sanctorum, qui faciunt in universum xxxii 
dies et dimidium integros. 

Summa omnium feriarum per annum, computatis diebus dominicis, sabbati, 
et vigiliis, vi™ xiii dies et dimidium, qui faciunt tertiam partem anni et xii? dies 
et dimidium. 

* MS. reads: dies Pasce modo de novo feriantur, according to Wordsworth. 

* MS. reads: similiter. * MS reads: die dominic. 

* MS. reads: cxii. 


The Poynings-Percy Dispute 


an example of the interplay of open strife 
and legal action in the fifteenth century 


IT 18 8ELDOM POSSIBLE to demonstrate how in Lancastrian England the 
politics of someone of less than magnate status might be determined, like 
the politics of magnates themselves, by self-interest.! The sources generally 
used for biography are often sparing with facts about lesser men; such 
facts as they give are not to be relied on when it comes to making a con- 
Bidered estimate of motives, ambition, character. Robert Poynings is a 
case in point. On the surface his career as Cade's principal lieutenant, as 
shire-knight for Sussex in October 1450, and as a trouble-maker through- 
out the fourteen-fifties, can be explained only by calling him a ‘more 
splendid precursor of Wilkes and Liberty'.* But when his numerous law- 
suits are examined in the light of his actions it becomes clear that he was 
not an altruist, either by temperament or in behaviour. The records of the 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas and chancery conceal a sober explanation 
of his years of turbulence. 

For the last fifteen years of his life Robert Poynings was engaged in a 
quarrel with the Percys over his father's estate—a quarrel which was to 
outlive him and concern, amongst others, his wife Elizabeth Paston and 
his son Sir Edward, the deputy of Ireland and the author of Poynings' 
laws. Dr. J. M. W. Bean has recently published an account of how the 
Percys were eventually able to add the Poynings' inheritance to their own: 
but he does not discuss the ways in which Robert Poynings and his 
family tried, often with success, to resist the Percys.? Yet they merit 
discussion. Not only may the course of the Poynings-Percy dispute have 
done much to decide the attitudes of its participants to political issues 
between 1450 and 1485, but it may also mirror the course of other disputes 
during the period between magnates and men of less than magnate status 
which are not yet known to us. The principal aim of this article is to 
piece together from the standpoint of Robert Poynings and his family a 
full account (so far as the evidence allows) of their quarrel with the Percys. 
Its subsidiary aim is to illustrate the value of court records as sources for 
biography—a value which does not diminish when, as is often the case, 


1J am indebted to Mr. K. B. McFarlane, Mr. J. P. Cooper and Professor L. H. 
Butler for help and advice over the preparation of this article. All MS. referen- 
ces are to material in the Public Record Office except where otherwise stated. 

27. C. Wedgwood, History of Parlament, Biographies 1439-1509 (193), pp. 697-8. 

*J. M. W. Bean, The Estates of the Percy Family 1416—1537 (Oxford, 1958) 
pp. 112-26. 
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the stories told in court are unproven and the suits to which they relate 
are undecided. 


The family of Poynings was comparatively undistinguished, though its 
head had enjoyed a personal summons to parliament since 1348. Its 
ancestor at the time of Domesday had been a Warrene tenant for the 
Sussex manor from which it took its name. Over the centuries the family 
had gradually acquired several other manors in Sussex and two groups in 
Kent, one near the Surrey border around Northcray, the other in the 
hundred of Folkestone. Robert, the fourth Lord Poynings (1382-1446) 
had an income from land which was well below the baronial average for 
his time; his £500 a year put him on the same financial level as rich landed 
commoners like Stafford of Hooke and Pelham of Hastings Castle.! Like 
his father, who had died on John of Gaunt's expedition to Castile, Lord 
Poynings sought additional rewards in Lancastrian and Crown service. 
He was a member of the council during the reigns of Henry IV and 
Henry V and the minority of Henry VI. He was at the battles of 
Cravant and Verneuil with his own retinues.* He invested also in the wool 
and wool-fell trade; two factors acted on his behalf at the Calais staple; 
and he may have had commercial contacts in Bordeaux.? 

All Lord Poynings' children to reach manhood were by his first wife 
Isabella (or Elizabeth), a daughter of Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthin.* 
His eldest son, Sir Richard, knight of the shire for Sussex in 1423, was 
killed outside Orleans in 1429; he left a year-old daughter Eleanor. Her 
twin uncles Robert and Edward were only ten years her senior; they went 
as commoners to Winchester from 1430 to 1433.5 Edward later made a 
comfortable but not noteworthy career in the Church; his first living was 
Northcray, one of his father's advowsons, which he resigned in 1446 to 
become Master of Arundel College, Sussex; he remained there until his 
death in 1480.f 


1H. L. Gray, ‘Incomes from land in England in 1436’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlix 
(1934), 617, 619. Although the arguments of Mr. Roes and Mr. Pugh (ante, 
xxvi (1953), 1-29) show that the income tax returns of 1436 are not an exact 
assessment of baronial incomes, there is no reason why they should not be used 
for comparative purposes 

1G. E. C[ockgyne], Complete Peerage, x, sub Poynings; T. A. Holland, 
‘Poynings’, Sussex Archaeol. Collections, xv (1863), 1 et seg. ; Exchequer of Receipt, 
Warrants for Issue 2 Hen. VI, E 404/40/155,177. I owe the last references to 
Mr. R. L. Storey. 

* Exchequer T. R, Council and Privy Seal, E 28/73, 16 July 1444; Kent Archive 
Office, Maidstone, Radnor MS. U a70/C 6/1. 

*Holland, ubi supra, p. 16, followed by Wedgwood, p. 697. G.E.C., x. 664, 
does not give the name of Lord Poynings’ first wife: indeed, the evidence that she 
was Isabella Grey is tenuous. 

'Chancery Inquisitions Post Mortem C 139/135/31; H. J. Chitty, ' Fromond's 
chantry at Winchester College’, Archaeologia, brxv. 152. 

* Registrum. Roffense, ed. J. Thorpe (1769), pp. 268-9; V.C.H. Sussex, ii. 109; 
Callendar of] Inqluisitions] p[ost] m[ortem] Hen[ry] VII, i, no. 1102. 
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The family and connexions of Robert Poynings 


X 2 I 
Isabella Grey» Robert Lord:= Margaret Squire= William Crowmer 


Poynings (d. 1448) | (d. 1433) 
(1382-1446) 





(d. 1429) (c. 1419- | (c. 1429-88); (c. ee 








1461 who m. andly 1 
George Brown 
of Betchworth 
= Henry Percy, Sir Edward — Isabella NM 
rd earl of Poynings Scott Crowmer 
Northumberland (c. 1459- (d. 1450); 
1421-61) ~ 1521) who m. 
Elizabeth 
dau. of 
Henry Percy, 4th earl of John Poynings James Fiennes 
Northumberland (d. young) Lord Say 
(c. 1449-1489) and Sele 
Henry Percy, 5th earl of 
Northumberland 
(1478-1527) 


About 1434 Lord Poynings married as his second wife Margaret, the 
widow of the draper William Crowmer, twice lord mayor of London and 
three times its M.P. He arranged at the same time that his granddaughter 
Eleanor should marry Henry Percy, the eldest son of the second earl of 
Northumberland. Suitable settlements were made after the wedding. 
The Kent manor of Tirlingham was entailed on Eleanor and Henry 
Percy and their issue, while Northumberland and others were enfeoffed 
of three other manors in Kent, Newington, Eastwell and Westwood, and 
eight in Sussex, including the family seat at Poynings.1 Robert Poynings 
had already been provided for, though not generously, by an entail in 
his favour on the Suffolk manor of Wrentham Not until a year before 
his death did Lord Poynings do more for his eldest surviving son: he 
then settled on him the manors of Twineham, Westmeston, Linde, two 
thirds of the manor of Truly and various lands and rent charges in Craw- 
ley, Shoreham and elsewhere in Sussex, and the manor of Wilton Hock- 
wold in county Norfolk with its appurtenances. Lord Poynings died 


*Clalendar of] Patent] Rolls] 1429-36, pp. 368, 414, 434; Calendar of] 
CTlose] R{olls] 1435-42, pp. 95-6; C 139/126/24. 
3 Bean, p. 113. | 
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on 2 October 1446. His feoffees at once appointed Thomas Bigg their 
principal attorney to put Robert in possession of his inheritance. Robert 
Poynings thus became a considerable landowner in his own right; his 
stepmother’s death in October 1448 benefited him further. He at 
once brought a suit in chancery over a tenement in Shoreham and a 
house in Southwark, with which his father had enfeoffed John Norton and 
others for them to make an estate for life for his widow and after her 
death one in fee for Robert. Robert's petition was not contested and 
Norton made over Benfield's Place in Shoreham.* 

The speed with which this suit was settled—there was less than a fort- 
night between Lady Poynings' death and Robert’s enfeoffment—suggests 
that Robert had begun it with the connivance of the feoffees. A chancery 
injunction for a demise may have been useful to him at a time when he 
had much else at stake. The division of Lord Poynings’ estates was con- 
tested between Eleanor Percy, heiress by entail and common law, and 
her uncles Robert and Edward, heirs with her in gavelkind. Most of the 
Poynings manors in Kent had sizeable gavelkind appurtenances, though 
they themselves descended either by entail or by common law. Eleanor 
had been recognized as her grandfather's heir; her husband had a writ 
of summons to the parliament of 1447 as Lord Poynings. A month after 
her grandfather's death they had a licence to enter all his lands, even 
though at the time an inquisition post mortem had yet to be returned for 
Kent. They may have been able to hinder the escheator: an inquisition 
was not returned by him until nine months after the issue of the diem 
clausit extremum. The subsequent order, in August 1447, for the division 
of the gavelkind lands was perhaps not welcome to the Percys, because until 
then they had enjoyed them all.5 They had influential friends at court; 
Robert apparently had none. Northumberland was powerful in his own 
right, though at this time he was about the king seldom.  Eleanor's 
mother was married to Lord Hungerford, a former Treasurer who still 
attended the council regularly. Henry Percy had retained, sometime 
before 1449, John Say, a prominent esquire of the body.* Even Lord 
Poynings’ widow may have tried before her death to help her step- 
daughter." 

Robert Poynings was not prepared to let his rights lapse. According 
to a nuncupative will of his father’s which had been examined in chancery 


1 Sussex Fines (3 vols., Sussex Record Soc. ii, vi, xxiii), iiij no. 3082; CCR 
1441—, p. 435. 

*C 1/13/102-6; CCR 1447-54, p. 97. 

* € 139/126/24; C|alendar of] Fine] R[olls] 1445-52, p. 44; CPR 1446-52, p. 24; 
CCR 1441-7, pp. 421-3. 

t Exchequer K.R., E 210/D 4159. Say’s fee was £20 @ year. 

*It may be significant that Margaret Lady Poynings did not mention her 
stepsons Robert and Edward in her will; yet she left £10, the third largest bequest 
she made, to her ‘daughter’ Eleanor Poynings (Lambeth, Register Stafford and 
Kemp, fo. 167). 
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in October 1447, he was entitled to Great Perching, Sussex. He took 
possession of this manor sometime before March 1448, with William 
Brown, one of Lord Poynings' old servants, and ‘Thomas Bigg, the ad- 
ministrator of his goods. Henry Percy brought an action in the Common 
Pleas alleging that Poynings had thereby diseised his wife of it* He did 
not wait, however, for his suit to be judged, but reoccupied Great Perch- 
ing by force. An indictment taken before the Sussex J.P.s in the autumn 
of 1450 (perhaps at the instance of Poynings, who at that time had just 
been elected shire-knight for the county) tells how William Gisbergh and 
five other Petworth men acting on Henry Percy's orders ejected Poyn- 
ings from Great Perching in March 1448.3 Poynings also began actions 
of his own about this time against Percy, Gisbergh and another of Percy's 
followers, John Mapleton. Neither the indictments nor the actions 
achieved anything. Percy exhibited a pardon in the King's Bench in 
Trinity term 1453 to cover his share in the ejection; while Gisbergh was 
amerced a nominal ten shillings in Michaelmas 1454.* 

At the end of May 1450 Cade's rebellion broke out in Kent. It is not 
clear when Poynings and Bigg sided with the rebels; but Poynings had an 
influential voice in their counsels and is said to have acted as Cade's carver 
and sword bearer.’ His motive for joining Cade may be explained 
by the fact that he appears to have had a personal quarrel with his step- 
brother, the universally detested William Crowmer, who was then serving 
his second term as sheriff of Kent. The evidence for this quarrel comes 
from allegations made in the King's Bench in Trinity term 1452 by 
Crowmer’s administrators, Sir William Fiennes and Thomas Winslow. 
They said that on 30 June 1450 one of Poynings’ servants broke into 
Crowmer’s house at St. Martin Orgar and stole silver bowls, candlesticks, 
spoons, a holy water stoup and other property, all valued at 100 marks. 
The servant, John Gregg, maintained in his defence that the goods which 
he was accused of stealing had been given to Poynings by his father and 
that Crowmer had stolen them from him, Gregg, while he was keeping 
them for his master. Fiennes and Winslow did not deny that the goods 
had once belonged to Lord Poynings; but they said that he had given 
them to his wife with the intention that her son Crowmer should have 
them. Robert had taken them at his stepmother's death, and thus Crowmer 


1CCR 1447—54, p. 22. 

1! CP 40/753, Trin. 27 Hen. VI, m. 444v. 

3Petworth had been the centre of Percy influence in Sussex since the second 
half of the 1ath cent. (Bean, p. 4). 

* KB 27/769, Trin. 31 Hen. VI, rex m. 141; KB 27/774, Mich. 33 Hen. VI, rex 
mm. 145, 174v; KB 27/761, Trin. 29 Hen. VI, m. 15; KB 27/766, Mich. 31 Hen. 
VI, m. 89; KB 27/763, Hil. 3o Hen. VI, m. 55; KB 27/765, Trin. 3o Hen. VI, m. 
74- 

5 Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1910), i, no. 99; Rot{uk] Parlliamentorum], 
v. 247-8. Poynings may have taken the posse which he was ordeged to raise 
on 22 June 1450 for the suppression of rioters at Edenbridge (CPR 1446-53, p. 
387) to join the rebels. 
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had recovered from Gregg only what was rightfully his.! The truth about 
this incident was never determined, as the case did not proceed beyond 
the distraint of the Ruxley jury for failing to come to the King's Bench.* 
It is possible, though, that Lord Poynings’ wishes about the disposal of 
his moveable effects did give rise to doubt, since he left no formal will à 
Robert Poynings may have had no cause, on the other hand, to regret the 
execution of his stepbrother on 4 July 1450 at rebel hands. 

Neither Poynings nor Bigg, who had been one of Cade's petty captains, 
bothered to take out a pardon when the rebellion was over. Poynings was 
not molested in spite of the public part he had played in it. He was 
returned to parliament as shire-knight for Sussex on 8 October. At the 
dissolution, however, late in May 1451, he was imprisoned in the Tower, 
either because he was thought to be implicated in the supposed treasons 
of the Speaker, Sir William Oldhall, the duke of York's chamberlain,* or 
because he lacked a pardon for Cade. He failed, as a result, to answer an 
indictment of treason before the justices of oyer and terminer in Kent; an 
exigent was issued against him and his goods were seized. His enemies 
were said to have taken advantage of his imprisonment, by raiding his 
granaries at Carde.* The council, however, considered favourably a petition 
from Poynings relating to his goods on 21 May 1452: and this may 
indirectly have hastened his release." He was freed before 28 June, when 
he sued out a writ of trespass against William Nightingale, the parson of 
Northcray.5 On 14 August his brother Edward and five friends, all men 
of standing, entered into recognisances of {£200 each for his good be- 
haviour; next day he did the same on his own account—for £2000 to be 
levied in Kent.’ 

Poynings had sought after Cade’s rebellion to state his own right to the 


IKB 27/765, Trin. 30 Hen. VI, m. 78. Gregg may be identified with the John 
Gregg of Flimwell, Sussex, who was pardoned for Cade’s rebellion (CPR 1446—52, 
p. 362), and almost certainly with the John Gregg who was one of Poynings’ 
feoffees for his house at Southwark (Cal. Ing. p. m. Hen. VII, i, no. 436). 

3Exchequer K.R., E.101/108/11, m. 11. 

*On 12 Nov. 1446 Thomas Bigg, Thomas Hodges and Robert Mayor junior 
were appointed administrators of Lord Poynings’ property (Lambeth, Register 
Stafford and Kemp, fo. 144). The basis of Fiennes’ and Winslow’s case may have 
been that Lady Poynings made her son Crowmer her residuary legatee (ibid., 
fo. 167). 

4Poynings may also have hoped during Cade's rebellion to settle à quarrel 
with Hamon Bele of Elham, a shenff's officer with a reputation for extortion 
(28-29 Hen. VI, KB 9/46, m. 3). He was to bring a successful action in 1451 for 
a discisin, in which Bele was concerned, of some houses at Maidstone (KB 27/75, 
Hil ag Hen. VI, m. 57 r & v). 

#The connexion is suggested by the fact that John Battle of Stanford Rivers, 
Essex, went surety for them both after their release (CCR 1447—54, pp. 303, 361). 

* KB 27/766, Mich. 31 Hen. VI, m. 83. 

TE 28/82/50, printed Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. 
H. Nicolas, vi. 127-8. 

* See below, p. 156. 

CCR 1447-54, p. 361. 
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whole of Lord Poynings’ inheritance in Kent. On'1 October 1450 it was 
entailed on Robert Poynings and the heirs of his body, with remainder 
in default of such issue to Robert's twin Edward and the heirs of his body.! 
If Robert in fact occupied at the date of this entail any of the manors 
which his father had held in Kent, he can have done so only temporarily. 
The dispute over them between himself and his niece continued; North- 
cray was now its centre. Late in Michaelmas term 1453 Poynings sued 
to have a Thomas Dany committed in the marshalsea of the King's Bench 
for an alleged trespass on 12 October on his house and lands there. In 
March 1454 John Mascall and others were indicted before the Kent 
justices of the peace for forcible entry the previous December into Henry 
Percy’s house, also at Northcray. 

No information about these two actions appears to exist beyond the 
reasons why each was begun. But they may be connected with the series 
of riots which Poynings raised early in 1453 and early in 1454 with the 
help of 'persones as been endited and outlawed of felony and tresone’. 
These riots were the subject of two acts in the parliament of 1453-4. 
Although a specific aim is not attributed to them, either in the acts or in 
the indictments on which the acts were probably based, the places where 
some of them occurred—Northcray, Crayford, Farmingham— may indicate 
that in part they were directed against the Percys. One of the acts states 
that on 2 January 1453 Poynings held a treasonable assembly at South- 
wark: on 28 January thirty men, amongst whom were John Wildley and 
the faithful Thomas Bigg, rioted at Westerham, Kent, under his leadership: 
at the end of February he wrote in treasonable terms to two Sussex yeomen, 
John Cawe of Littlington and Robert Poyntell of Sutton: he then met 
Cawe and Poyntell at Southwark and retained them for undivulged 
purposes.) Bigg was arrested sometime in 1453, perhaps for his share 
in these doings; but he was rescued at Dartford, while he was on his way 
to appear in chancery, by Stephen Mascall of Northcray.* Poynings 
himself appears to have taken sanctuary at Westminster, whence, according 
to the second act against him, he came and went at will and did ‘mony 
grete and divers riottes and offenses'.5 This accusation is supported by 
an indictment which tells how Bigg (who had perhaps fled there after his 
rescue) plotted at Poynings' behest on 13 March 1454 with a John Frank 
of London to disturb the peace from within the sanctuary at Westminster, 
and also in Kent and Sussex. Other indictments, taken in April 1454, tell 
how Poynings, Bigg and others rioted at Southwark, Crayford, Northcray, 
Farmingham and Ightham between 14 and 17 March, with the intention 

1C 142/38/39; E 150/478/3. 

* KB 27/770, Mich. 32 Hen. VI, m. 60; KB 9/276/48, 285/78-9. 

* Rot. Parl., v. 396-7; CPR 1452-61, p. 421. Poyntell had been in trouble as a 
result of Cade's rebellion; he was indicted for abetting the dispatch of a circular 
letter to the constables of the Sussex hundreds, sometime in Aug. 1450, telling 
them to muster their men at Chichester and keep rebellion alive (KB 9/122/48). 

*CPR 1452-61, p. 168. 

* Rot. Parl., v. 247-8. 
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of raising Kent and Killing divers lords and magnates. At Farmingham 
the rioters are alleged to have broken into the premises of John Dowle, 
whom they would have killed had he been found, and to have stolen {22 
in cash and £50 worth of goods.! The parliament roll says simply that 
Poynings and his accomplices rode ‘in riottes wyse and . . . in manere of 
warre’ at Northcray and Farmingham and elsewhere on 15, 16 and 
17 March. 

By act of parliament the recognisances into which Poynings and his 
mainpernors had entered in 1452 were called in, while the sheriffs of 
London proclaimed that Poynings, Bigg and Wildley were to appear in 
chancery within a month. Poynings remained at large until 1 June, when, 
perhaps as a result of a commission issued to Sir Richard Fiennes for his 
arrest, he came before the King's Bench in custody.* He pleaded not 
guilty to treason® and the sheriff of Kent was directed to have a jury at 
Westminster in the octave of Trinity. But owing possibly to a mistake 
made by the sheriff in the choice of his panel, the trial was put off until a 
later term. Poynings waited trial for a year, first in the Tower, then in 
Kenilworth Castle." He was found not guilty in Trinity term 1455, either 
because the political climate had changed after the first battle of St. Albans, 
or because he had justified his plea of innocence.* 

William Nightingale had taken the opportunity to institute proceedings 
of attaint against Poynings while he was in prison. Nightingale had suc- 
ceeded Edward Poynings at Northcray; he possibly owed his benefice to 
Henry Percy.? His tenure of it can hardly have pleased Robert and Edward, 
since he proved a devoted follower of their niece and her husband. In 
September 1449 he was among the band of Percy men, led by the earl 
of Northumberland and Henry Percy themselves, who were accused of 
entering the manor of Newington Bertram, which was then held by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Sir William Bonville, William Stafford and 

KB 9/273/a1, 30, 92, 93, 97, 100; KB 9/279/71. 

3 Rot. Parl., v. 247-8. 

*fbid., pp. 396—7. For the seizure of the sureties entered into on Poynings' 
behalf, see Exchequer L.T.R., E 359/89, m. 14v; KR., E 101/515/16, mm. 46-477; 
CFR 1452-61, pp. 85, 92. No accounts appear to survive for the property of 
Poynings which was seized to meet his own recognisance. 

*CPR 1452—61, p. 173. 

SKB 27/772, Easter 32 Hen. VI, rex m. 119. 

t32 Hen. VI, E 404/70/1; E 28/85, 16 July 1454; Trin. 33 Hen. VI, E 13/145b 
m. 78v. 

"KB 27/774, Mich. 33 Hen. VI, m. 135. 

* KB 27/772, rex m. 119; Wedgwood, p. 698. 

* Registrum Roffense, pp. a68—9. In an inquisition of patronage taken for the 
bishop of Rochester, 15 March 1447, it was said, ‘the Lord of Northcray is patron 
[of the living of Northcray], namely the Lord Henry Percy, and the Lord Robert 
Poynings, Lord of the same manor, and Thomas Palmer and John Norton, his 
feoffees.’ At the time this inquisition was held, the title of Northcray was not 
clear: Henry Percy and his wife occupied the manor by virtue of the licence of 
Nov. 1446, but the Kent inquisition post mortem of Lord Poynings had yet to be 
held. See above, p. 151. 
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John Gregg as Robert’s feoffees. Also in Septembér 1449, he was said to 
have rustled cattle at Newington belonging to Lord Ferrers of Groby, and 
to have stolen goods from John Carder, one of Robert's servants.i 
Nightingale had been so brutal on these occasions that Poynings, according 
to his own account of them, was deterred from seeking a remedy at law 
for three years. In Trinity term 1452 he brought actions against 
Nightingale for forcible entry on his premises at Northcray and Ruxley 
and theft of property and horses worth £120. Poynings also alleged that 
in September 1449 Nightingale had threatened at Newington to kill 
Carder and another servant of his, William Olby. One of these actions 
appears to have been dropped; in the other a jury awarded Poynings 
£40 damages.* Nightingale failed to pay these. An exigent was therefore 
issued against him in Kent in April 1453 and he was eventually out- 
lawed.* But he surrendered early in 1454 to the marshalsea of the King’s 
Bench and had his outlawry lifted; he then began an action of attaint 
against the jury which had found against him.* Owing to the failure of 
the jury to answer, the hearing was adjourned until Michaelmas 1454: it 
was then adjourned again owing to Poynings’ imprisonment. When 
Poynings was released, Nightingale did nothing further, with the result 
that another exigent was issued against him, this time for abandoning his 
guit, and he was again outlawed. Not until May 1457 did he surrender 
and receive a pardon.* 

Although Poynings himself had been acquitted of treason in the summer 
of 1455, indictments against his followers and dependants continued to 
be removed to the King's Bench. Poynings may therefore have felt it 
prudent to buy another pardon, more as a blanket insurance than for 
anything specific.” He seems tb have behaved himself between 1455 and 
1458, perhaps because he had at last succeeded in gaining his father's 
inheritance. The second earl of Northumberland, his niece's father-in-law, 
had been killed on the Lancastrian side at St. Albans in May 1455: and 
his son the third earl may not have been able for a while to resist the 
encroachments of Poynings. In June 1457 it was recorded that Robert 
Poynings was seised of all his father's manors in Kent. Poynings may 
also have benefited from the temporary relaxation in political tension 

1KB 27/769, Trin. 31 Hen. VI, rex m. 141; KB 9/267/100-4, 263/11. Newington 
was one of the manors which Lord Poynings had devised to the earl of Northumber- 
land in 1434; the presence of Jobn Gregg among its feoffees in 1449 suggests that 
Robert Poynings had been able at some time to take possession and make an 
enfeoffment. 

* KB 27/765, Trin. 30 Hen. VI, m. 79. 

3 KB 27/771, Hil. 32 Hen. VI, m. 89; CPR 1452—61, p. 144. 

“KB 27/771, m. 38. For actions of attaint and their infrequency, see M. Hastings, 
The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England (New York, 1947), pp. 207, 

* KB 27/774. m. 135. 

* C 47/15/536; Patent Roll 34 Hen. VI pt. ii, C 66/483, m. 16. 

"KB 9/276/48, 279/71, 285/79; Wedgwood, p. 698. 

*Bean, p. 114, citing E 149/183/14, m. 3. 
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which followed King Henry's ‘love day' in March 1458. In spite of his 
acquittal three years before, the acts of the 1453-4 parliament against him 
had remained in force. In May 1458 his recognisances were cancelled, 
he and his tenants were exempted from parliamentary sanctions, and his 
pledges were made free of all debts incurred to the Crown on his behalf.! 

Sometime in 1458 Poynings married Elizabeth, Judge Paston's daughter. 
Poynings and the Pastons had perhaps contemplated this marriage for some 
time; for the Pastons had been anxious in 1454 about the outcome of 
Poynings' trial and glad a year later when he was acquitted.* To provide 
Elizabeth’s jointure Poynings entered into a bond of {1000 with her 
family.* The jointure was not ungenerous, even if Poynings had a dubious 
title to some of the lands which formed part of it. Elizabeth had the manors 
of Ruxley and Northcray, Poynings’ house in Southwark and various quite 
considerable rents in Surrey.* Poynings was to do more for her. 

The Yorkist victory at Northampton in July 1460 and the dispersal of 
the king's supporters, amongst whom was his niece's husband, gave 
Poynings another opportunity to further his own ends; the Pastons heard 
that he had ' enteret on an two or iij placys uppon the erle of Northomber- 
lond'. He was also said to be in favour with the earls of Warwick, March 
and Salisbury. The Pastons hoped that either he or William Paston would 
be the new sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk: as it was, they had to be pleased 
by Poynings' inclusion in the Norfolk commission of the peace. Poynings, 
however, did not enjoy favour or success for long. He was with the 
Yorkists at the second battle of St. Albans in February 1461 and was 
presumably killed there." The facts of his death are obscure, and perhaps 
they were not known for some time, even to his wife and intimates. As 
late as May the Pastons were told: ‘Mayster William is reden hom to my 
Maistrs Ponyngs; and as for Maister Ponyngs hymself, sche letteth as 
thow sche wyst not where he were.'* 

If Elizabeth concealed her husband's death for a while, she did so for 
the sake of her infant son Edward. Before leaving for St. Albans, Poynings 
had decided that after his death his wife should enjoy all his estates as well 
as her jointure, so that she could pay his debts and keep 'the right and 
title of the same lyvelode'. Because it was so doubtful, this right and title 

1CPR 1452—61, p. 4ar. 

3 Paston Letters, i, noe. 208, 242: William Worcester to John Paston, 5 July 1454, 
7 July 1455. 

3Ibid., no. 322: Elizabeth Poynings to Margarct Paston, 3 Jan. 1459. 

*Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, nos. 434, 436. 

5 Paston Letters, i, no. 357: Christopher Hanson to John Paston, 1a Oct. iiber 

ie no. 355: Friar Brackley to John Paston, Oct. 1460; CPR 1452-61, p. 672. 

137 Feb. 1461, the date of the battle, is given es that of Poynings’ death in his 
inquisition post mortem (C 140/34/49), but this was not taken until ten years later; 
in his son's inquisition post mortem taken in 1522 the date is given as 9 March 
1461. Wedgwood, p. 698, says that Poynings was killed at Dunstable on 3 Feb., 
but gives no authority for his statement. 

* Paston , i, no. 387: Thomas Playter to John Paston, dated by Gairdner 
May 1461. T 
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was to be hard to maintain. Poynings’ enemies quickly seized their 
chance, although the third earl of Northumberland had been killed at 
Towton; in June 1461 his countess and Sir Robert Fiennes were reported 
to be in possession of all the Poynings lands in Kent.! Elizabeth was left 
in straits for ready money. 'To relieve her worries her brother-in-law 
Edward Poynings (the Master of Arundel College) had proposed to manage 
eight manors for a term of years on her behalf. But as soon as the legal 
formalities of the transfer were completed, Sir Robert Fiennes had entered 
the manors, and Edward Poynings could only sue the king for a signet letter 
. commanding Fiennes to cease levying their rents.? Sir Roger Lewkenor, 
Thomas Ballard, William Kene and Nicholas Sybill, were likewise unable 
to stop Fiennes levying rent in the manors for which they were Poynings' 
feoffees.? 

The Percys had been as anxious as Robert Poynings to keep a title 
to the Poynings inheritance. By two deeds executed in September 1457 
and July 1458—at the time when Robert probably occupied all his father's 
lands in Kent, and possibly the lands which his father had settled on him in 
Sussex as well—the earl and countess of Northumberland transferred to 
feoffees the entire inheritance. Included in this transfer were those manors 
which were to form Elizabeth Poynings' jointure, those which Edward 
Poynings was to propose to manage, and those which Sir Roger Lewkenor 
and his fellows were to hold as feoffees. In April 1463 the original group 
of Percy feoffees made over their rights to others and next month the 
Poynings inheritance was devised by indenture to the countess of 
Northumberland.* 

Elizabeth Poynings had to go to law over her husband's property as well 
as face attempts to deprive her of it by force. Lady Northumberland sued 
her and the bishop of Chichester in 1465 for the advowson of Crawley, 
one of the Sussex manors which had been settled on Robert by his father.5 
Before this, Elizabeth had brought an action in chancery in order to have 
her husband's wil, which had been declared (she said) before Vivian 
Corner and John Chancellor, carried out by his feoffees. Their answer 
to her bill was equivocal. They agreed that Poynings had enfeoffed them 
with all his manors in Kent, except those which he had inherited from 

1Sir Robert Fiennes was the younger son of Sir Roger Fiennes, who had been a 
feoffee of Sir Richard Poynings, Lady Northumberland's father (Coll[ectanea] 
Toplographica] et Gen[ealogica], iii (1836), pp. 259-60). 

* Paston Letters, ii, no. 593: Elizabeth Paston to John Paston. This letter presents 
problems of dating, for which see below, p. 161, n. 2. 

* Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, nos. 434, 436. 

‘Bean, p. 114; Coll. Top. et Gen., iii. 266-70; E. B. de Fonblanque, Annals of the 
House of Percy (1887), i. 544. The enfeoffments of 1457 and 1458 saved the lands 
with which they were concerned from forfeiture as a consequence of Northumber- 
land's posthumous attainder in Edward IV's first parliament, although he may 
not have occupied them all at the time the enfeoffments were made. 

* CP 40/814, Hil. 4 Edw. IV, m. 244v. Elizabeth Poynings was able to delay the 
suit for at least five years, if not for ever, by seeking licence to imparl each 
successive term. 

* 
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Avice countess of Wiftshire; and William Kene testified that he had had 
scisin of them at Northcray. But they denied knowledge of Poynings’ 
intentions. When it could be shown what these intentions were, they 
would do whatever the chancellor might order.1 Their attitude is under- 
' standable; Poynings had in fact died intestate.? 

Early in 1466 Elizabeth married George Brown of Betchworth, Surrey.? 
She had by this time an influential friend in Sir John Scott, the Controller 
of the Household; he arranged the marriage of her son Edward to his 
daughter Isabella and took a general interest in Elizabeth’s affairs. After 
Christmas 1465, acting through his kinsman Vincent Finch, he made 
several payments to ' lernid men fore Ponynggs matter’, met the costs of an 
arbitration and paid lawyers for a discharge in the exchequer.* Perhaps. 
with his encouragement, Elizabeth presented another petition to chancery, 
this time to have Corner and Chancellor subpoenaed so that they could be 
examined and Robert Poynings' nuncupative will be placed on record.5 
The chancellor’s award—if indeed he made one—does not survive: but 
Sir John Scott may have brought about a compromise over her husband's 
property to Elizabeth's advantage. In January 1467 all the lands in Kent 
which had once belonged to Lord Poynings were seized into the king's 
hand, but were committed with their issues to Sir John's keeping.* 
Elizabeth and her husband still, however, had to have recourse to the 
courts: soon after their marriage they brought an action, alleging forcible 
entry, over the two Sussex manors which had been settled on Robert 
Poynings before his father's death." 

Elizabeth faced other problems with regard to the Percys besides that 

+C 1/27/7677. 

* On 14 Sept. 1461 William Shirman of St. Botolph Aldersgate was appointed 
administrator of Poynings’ goods (Lambeth, Register Bourchier, fo. 48). 

*The end of 1471 is usually given as the date of Elizabeth Paston’s second 
marriage (Paston Letters, i, p. ccxcv). But her two petitions to chancery over her 
first husband's nuncupative will (C1/27/76, 32/18) suggest otherwise. In the first, 
addressed to the bishop of Exeter as chancellor, she describes herself as Elizabeth 
late the wife of Robert Poynings esq.; the second is from George Brown esq. and 
Elizabeth his wife late the wife of Robert Poynings esq., and addresses the chan- 
cellor as archbishop of York. George Nevill, Edward IV’s first chancellor, was 
translated from Exeter to York on 15 Mar. 1465, and was removed from the 
chancellorship on 8 June 1467; he was chancellor again during the Readeption 
(Handbook of British Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke, pp. 69, 178). That Elizabeth 
married again before then is proved by the fact that she and George Brown 
brought an action in the Common Pleas before Mich. 1470: that early 1466 is the 
most likely date is suggested by the fact that Sir John Scott paid George Brown 
£10 on 31 Mar. 1466 for the marriage of Edward Poynings (J. B. Scott, Scott af 
Scott's Hall (1876), p. 117). All this is in spite of the reference—probably the 
result of custom—by Edward Paston to ‘my hawnt Ponyngges’ in a letter dated 
18 Nov. 1471 (Paston Letters, iii, no. 683). 

*'Receptiones Johanni et expensas. Johannis Scott post festum natale domini 
anno rege quinto', printed Scott, pp. 115-18. 

IC 1/3248. 

*CPR 1461—7, pp. 544-5. 

' CP 40/833, Mich. 9 Edw. IV, m. 248. 
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of the Poynings inheritance. These arose from the devolution of the 
Brian estates, in which, on the death of Avice, wife of Sir James Ormond 
earl of Wiltshire, who had been their heiress as a result of a settlement 
made by Sir Guy Brian (d. 1390), both Lady Northumberland and her 
uncle Robert Poynings, as descendants through Lord Poynings of Sir 
Guy's daughter Elizabeth, had an interest.! Lady Northumberland was 
heir-general to Sir Guy Brian; but in 1439, as part of an attempt made 
by Lord Poynings to safeguard the rights of himself and his descendants, 
the Brian lands in Kent—the manors of Chelsfield, Easthall, Ash and 
Fawkham—had been entailed, in default of issue of the bodies of Avice 
and her husband, on Robert Poynings.! When Avice died childless in 
1457, her husband continued to enjoy her estates by virtue of a life interest 
which he had been given in 1439. In 1445, however, the earl of Wiltshire 
had sought, by making an entail in default of issue of Avice's body in 
favour of his own right heirs, to bar the reversionary Poynings interest.? 
In 1458 he incorporated the whole Brian inheritance into his own estate: 
the Brian lands in Somerset and Dorset were entailed on his heirs 
born of the body of his second wife, in default of which they were to 
descend to his own right heirs; while the lands in Kent—which ought by 
this time to have gone to Robert -Poynings—were conveyed to feoffees.* 

Wiltshire was executed after the battle of Towton. Robert Poynings 
seems to have anticipated his death, since, according to his wife, he 
occupied Chelsfield, Easthall, Ash and Fawkham at the time of his 
departure for St. Albans: and in an inquisition post mortem taken during 
the Readeption he was returned as being seised of them at his death.* 
As a consequence, however, of Wiltshire's attainder in Edward IV’s first 
parliament, they were granted in August 1462 to William Nevill, Lord 
Fauconberge and newly created earl of Kent. Elizabeth Poynings com- 
plained to her brother—and complained with reason—that the grant had 
been made without any test of the king’s title. The earl of Kent died in 


1'The intricacies of the Brian inheritance are dealt with fully by Bean, pp. 116-26. 
I am concerned here only with the detuils which affected Robert Poynings and his 
wife. 

* Bean, p. 119. 

* Dorset Fines 1327-1485, ed. E. A. and G. S. Fry (Dorset Records x), pp. 322-3. 
Robert Lord Poynings was also the heir of Fitzpain through his mother Isabella, 
daughter and heir of Robert a younger son of Robert Lord Grey of Codnor (who 
assumed the name of Fitzpain); the Fitrpain lands had been settled on him by his 
maternal grandfather Robert Lord Fitxpain (d. 1354). He had devised Fitzpain 
lands of the same inheritance to feoffees, amongst whom were Richard Croner 
and William Bonville: in 1462 the survivor Croner redevised them to Robert son 
of Robert sometime Lord Poynings, to Edward Poynings son of Robert the son, 
Elizabeth Poynings, John Paston and John Chancellor (CCR r461r—8, p. 184). 

“Bean, p. 120. 

* Paston Letters, ii, no. 593; C 140/39/49. 

CPR 1461-7, p. 225; Paston Letters, ii, no. 593. "By statutes 8 Hen. VI c. 16 
and 18 Hen. VI c. 6 the king could not acquire a legal title to land and then grant 
it away without an inquisition first being held. 
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1463 without heirs mâle of his body, and the manors in question came 
again into the king's hand. Not until the Readeption did Elizabeth try 
to establish her son's title to them by suing out a diem clausit extremum. 
Her intentions were frustrated by Edward IV's return. In 1474, together 
with other forfeited Ormond lands, the Brian lands in Kent were 
granted in tail male to Henry Bourchier earl of Essex, the Treasurer, and 
Elizabeth his wife. This time there was an inquisition to show that 
Wiltshire had died seised of them.! In spite of her earlier plea to her 
brother, ‘yf eny remedy therin wilbe hade, I pray yow attempt hit’, 
Elizabeth could now have had little hope that her son would ever enjoy 
the Brian lands in Kent.? 

Lady Northumberland, on the other hand, was to recover that part of 
the Brian inheritance which Wiltshire had usurped from her: and she 
lived just long enough to witness the apparent collapse of Elizabeth and 
Edward Poynings' fortunes. In February 1484 her son, the fourth earl of 
Northumberland, had a grant of all the Brian manors in Devon, Somerset 
and Dorset, together with the reversion of those in Kent should the 
countess of Essex die without issue.? As for the Poynings inheritance, it 
had been settled in 1472 that Lady Northumberland should have the 
manors in Kent which Lord Poynings had held at common law, as well 
as her third of those which he had held in gavelkind.* When she died 
in February 1484, the Sussex manors which had been entailed on Robert 
Poynings were in her firm possession. Edward Poynings and his step- 
father joined Buckingham's rebellion in the autumn of 1483. Brown was 


1CPR 1457-77, p. 480; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com., 1806-28), iv. 361. 

3 Paston Letters, ii, no. 593: Elizabeth: Paston to John Paston. 
this letter 15 Dec. 1468. But it is difficult to accept this date—and not only because 
Elizabeth Poynings had married for a second time early in 1466. The earl of Kent 
referred to in the letter wes not, as Gairdner thought, Edmund Grey Lord Grey 
of Ruthin, created earl of Kent in 1465 (G.E.C., vii. 164), but George Nevill 
Lord Fauconberge, created earl of Kent in 1461 (ibid., v. 282). In any case the 
letter must be of a date earlier than 28 Jan. 1467, when the manors mentioned as 
being wasted by Sir Robert Fiennes were committed to the keeping of Sir John 
Scott. Elizabeth may be confused when she says that the earl of Essex occupied 
Easthall and the other Kent manors derived from Avice countess of Wiltshire 
in ‘lyke maner and forme’ (i.e. by letters patent). Essex probably occupied 
them on his own motion, in spite of the fact that they were technically in the 
king's hand, and then had his position regularized by patent in 1474. Gairdner's 
mistake over the.eari of Kent in this letter makes his dating of letter 540 (Clement 
Paston to John Paston: cf. above, p. 158, n. 2) as 18 Mar. 1466 suspect. This 
letter, which is about royal grants from forfeited lands being made without inquisi- 
tion of the king's title, mentions that ‘my suster standythe in the same casse with 
my Lord of Kent’. Nevill, earl of Kent, was granted the Brian lands in Kent in 
August 1462, and died the following Jan. At the time of writing Clement Paston - 
may have been ignorant of his death; in which case his letter should be dated 
the Tuesday after St. Gregory's day 1463. 

? Bean, p, 122. 

*CPR 1467-77, p. 312. 

* Bean, pp. 114-15. 
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captured and executed; Edward fled to Henry of Richmond and was 
attainted in absence.! 

Edward Poynings returned, however, at Bosworth. The reversal of his 
attainder of r484 put him again in possession of all the lands of Lord 
Poynings' inheritance to which his father had had the right in Kent, 
Norfolk and Suffolk; he also recovered (by what means it is not clear) 
the manors of Truly, Twineham, Lynde, Crawley and Ifield in Sussex— 
manors which Lord Poynings had settled on Edward's father but which 
Lady Northumberland had been able successfully to usurp.* In 1:488, 
as the result of a settlement of the Brian inheritance between the earls 
.of Northumberland and Ormond, Sir Thomas Seymour and himself, 
Edward Poynings was given Chelsfield, Ash, Fawkham and Easthall, Kent 
—the manors to which Robert Poynings had been heir under entail—and 
also Shockerwick and Batheaston, Somerset. Edward Poynings appears 
to have occupied the manors over which his father and mother had 
struggled to maintain their title for the rest of his life, without hindrance 
and by virtue of Robert Poynings' entail of 1451. But when his only 
legitimate son John died young, he had to think of Eleanor Poynings’ 
grandson as his heir. In December 1504 he agreed that should he die 
without legitimate issue all the manors in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Somerset, 
Suffolk and Norfolk which had descended to him from Robert Lord 
Poynings and Sir Guy Brian were to devolve on the fifth earl of Northum- 
berland, with the reservation that certain manors were to be set aside for 
the uses of his will and the payment of his wife's jointure of £80 a year.* 
Edward Poynings died in 1521. Northumberland's position as hie heir 
was made clear in his patent of livery: he had licence to enter not only 
those manors which had come to him by Edward's death, but also those 
which ought to have come to his ancestors (the third earl and his wife 
Eleanor Poynings) on the death of Robert Lord Poynings.5 Failure to 
beget heirs, that endemic complaint of landed families, had brought about 
at last the peaceful devolution of the entire Poynings inheritance. 


The intricacies of the Poynings-Percy dispute are difficult to disentangle. 
Eleanor Poynings was without doubt her grandfather's heir at law and 
as such could reasonably expect to inherit all his manors that were not 
subject to settlements; her uncle Robert, on the other hand, had settled 
on him by his father several manors in Kent and Sussex. Eleanor and 
her husband may have been reluctant to let this settlement stand, 
especially as they had had licence to enter the whole Poynings inheri- 
tance before all the inquisitions post mortem of Lord Poynings had been 


1A, E. Conway, ‘The Maidstone sector of Buckingham’s Rebellion’, Archaeo- 
logia Cantiana, xxxvii (1925), 106, 110; Rot. Parl., vi. 244—9. 

3 Bean, p. 115. 

? Coll. Top. et Gen., iii. 270-5. But cf. Bean, pp. 123-4. 

4C 142/38/39. Sir Edward's lands were worth in total clear valug, after the 
deduction of all ‘ordinary fees’, £427 a year (Bean, p. 126). 

* Patent Roll 15 Hen. VIII pt. ii, C 66/643, m. 4 
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held. Robert, for his part, may always have thought to possess himself of 
every one of his father's manors in Kent, and perhaps of every one in 
Sussex also. It is possible that Lord Poynings may have intended his 
eldest surviving son to have his entire estate and that he died before he 
could make the necessary arrangements.1 If this was the case, then it 
might explain why throughout his life Robert Poynings, even when he acted 
treasonably, was supported by Thomas Bigg and other old servants of 
his father's. 

Hostility towards his stepbrother and his niece and her husband—the 
result of family differences—led Poynings to oppose a government with 
which they were all in some way associated; he had the opportunity 
during Cade's rebellion to settle his own quarrel with William Crowmer, if 
not also to harass his niece ; he raised riots after the rebellion, and eventually 
joined the Yorkists, in order to have further opportunities to dispossess 
the Percys of his father’s estate—both of that part which had been settled 
on him and of that part which was his niece's by right. That he occupied 
all his father's manors in Kent by 1457, and probably the entire Poynings 
inheritance at the time of his death, illustrates his success in taking 
advantage of political confusion and the local breakdown of order to which 
that confusion gave rise. 'l'he Percys, who likewise wanted more than was 
lawfully theirs, were as willing in their turn to take advantage of confused 
conditions, when after 1461 they tried to beggar Robert's widow and his 
infant son. 

Much that was said either by or against Robert Poynings in court must 
be discounted: it is possible only to be sure that whatever was said is 
partisan and largely exaggerated, especially as in many of the suits in 
which Poynings was involved no verdict was given. Like many of their 
contemporaries, Poynings and Percy used the law as a convenient means 
of vexing an opponent in conjunction with more direct personal action. 
But when they are assessed collectively, the suits connected with the 
Poynings-Percy dispute reveal much about the way in which the dispute 
itself was carried on. It was by destruction of goods on the spot and 
forcible diseisin rather than by claim and counter-claim in the courts 
that each side sought to implement what it considered to be its legal right 
—the right set down by Robert Poynings in his entail of 1451 of all his 
father's lands in Kent; the right set down by the third earl of Northumber- 
land in his enfeoffments of 1457 and 1458 of the whole Poynings estate. 

Robert Poynings was no outsider, but took his place among the moet 
influential in Kent; he was a feoffee in 1447 with Sir Thomas Kyriell, who 
was eventually to be executed as a Yorkist, and William Isle, whose 
extortions as sheriff were denounced by Cade;? he seems to have chosen 
his sureties and his own feoffees irrespective of their politics. Of his 
mainpernors in 1452, William Rodley was a Dartford yeoman who had 

1Cf. Lo Poynings’ nincupative wil with regard to Great Perching, 
pp. 151-a above, 

! Kent Archive Office, Radnor MS. U 270/T 183-6. 
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profited from the maladministration of Kent durig the fourteen-forties; 
Thomas Hardres came from a long-established county family, John Bam 
from a family of comparatively recent origin. Apart from Sir Roger 
Lewkenor, his feoffees were all members of that class whose recent arrival 
in Kent and whoee monopoly of county office caused resentment. Although 
one of them, Thomas Ballard, took out a pardon for Cade's rebellion, he 
was joined later in 1450 as a defendant with the hated William Isle in 
a chancery suit over property for which they were both feoffees.! Private 
associations of this kind make it hard to believe that political alignments 
in the last troubled years of Lancastrian rule were in every case definite. 

The impression given of Robert Poynings by his law-suits is made 
clearer by his choice of friends. He was an enemy of Crowmer and the 
Percys rather than a believer in York and reform; his battle was not so 
much against King Henry as against his own niece Eleanor. Yet his 
conduct in the fourteen-fifties is not inexcusable. He followed the example 
of others—men far greater than he—who did not scruple to pursue 
selfish ends to the prejudice of the dynasty and the peace of the countryside. 


ROBIN JEFFS 


1C 44/29/19, 31/12. 


The First Englishman Round the Cape of Good 
Hope ? 


Wxo was the first Englishman to get round the Cape of Good Hope? 
The question can be answered in a number of ways. The first Englishman 
to do the trip in his own boat from west to east was presumably Sir James 
Lancaster on his voyage to the far east in 1591. The first Englishman to 
sail in his own boat from east to west was of course Sir Francis Drake; 
who passed that way in 1580 towards the end of his celebrated circum- 
navigation of the globe. But who was the first Englishman to make the 
journey in either direction and not necessarily in his own boat? One 
candidate (and till now a strong one) would be the English Jesuit, Fr. 
Thomas Stevens, who left Lisbon in April 1579 and arrived at the Portu- 
guese mission in Goa in October of the same year—just beating Drake 
therefore by a few months.1 But another candidate, it is believed, may now 
be produced—a hitherto unnoticed Englishman who rounded the Cape 
some forty years before Fr. Stevens and at least eight years before Drake 
was even born. His name is Robert Brancestor, or Brancetour, or Bram- 
ston. He did the journey in 1531 or 1532—under Portuguese sail and 
from east to west. But before his story is told it is necessary to explain 
how he first appears in English history and how his voyage comes to be 
known. 


In the middle of 1538 a very serious thing, from Henry VIII's point 
of view, happened. In July of that year the war between France and the 
Empire came to an end with the truce of Aigues Mortes. Hitherto during 
the fifteen-thirties frequent squabbling between the great powers of 
western Europe together with Charles V's concern with North African 
affairs, had left Henry largely free to carry through his Reformation 
undeterred by foreign intervention. But now the very thing that he had 
particularly feared and his enemies most desired had occurred: Francis I 
and Charles V had stopped fighting one another and were thus in theory 
free to turn a punitive hand against him. Encouraged by this change in the 
international scene, Rome decided at the end of the year to publish the bull 
of excommunication against Henry which had been prepared long ago but 
bad since lain dormant. On 2 January 1539 Paul III wrote to Charles to 
tell him of his decision and to call upon him (as he was also to call upon 
Francis) to aid the execution of the bull—which was to be affixed to 

1G. Olifer, Collections towards illustrating the biography of the Scotch, English 
and Irish Members of the Society of Jesus (1845), sub mom. 
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* 
churches in those parts of Flanders and France neatest England! He was 
also asked in this letter to give credence to the man whom we may presume 
to have been a prime mover of papal policy towards England, namely, the 
exiled English cardinal, Reginald Pole—now on his way to both Charles 
and Francis to direct the execution of the bull. In this letter the pope 
calla upon Charles to do no more than impoee a commercial embargo on 
England and recall his ambassador. But it is clear that Pole thought in 
terms of military action and was now setting out for Spain and France to 
preside, as he hoped, over a Franco-imperial invasion of his schismatic 
fatherland.* 

At home the government had immediately perceived the potentialities 
of the new diplomatic situation. As soon as news of Rome’s action reached 
. England the country was seized with war-panic. All the counties were 
mustered and warning bonfires prepared; ships were gathered in ports and 
artillery made ready. South-east England was the scene of frenzied 
preparation, of ditches being dug and barricades erected.? Wild rumours 
were abroad: of armies in the Low Countries, of fleets gathering at 
Antwerp and Boulogne, and so on. The experts expected, it was said, a 
triple attack: by France, the Empire and Scotland. England, predicted 
Wriothesley from the Low Countries, was to be made ‘but a morsel 
amongst these choppers’. 

It is clear that for a moment in the early weeks of 1539 many at home 
thought that the last hours of the Henrician order had come. Apart from 
preparing defences, the only hope was that swift and dexterous diplomatic 
intervention might set asunder once more the two monarchs whom mis- 
fortune had recently joined together. For this purpose two experienced 
diplomats, Edmund Bonner and Thomas Wyatt, were despatched to the 
courts of Francis and Charles respectively to try and break the friendship 
which had sprung up between them, or at any rate to prevent that friend- 
ship from maturing into action against England. These two, the first of 
whom was later to be the bishop of London under Cardinal Pole, thus set 
out from the opposite end of the chess-board to check-mate the cautious 
cardinal, who had now arrived in Spain on the first leg of his journey. 

Very soon the tide began to turn in Henry’s favour. As early as 10 March 
he was writing to Wyatt in Spain to thank Charles for sending Pole away 

1Cal. of State Papers, Spanish (hereafter cited as Sp. Cal), vi (ii), no. 33. 
Cf. Letters and Papers . . . Henry VIII, ed. Brewer, Gairdner and Brodie (hereafter 
cited as L.P.), xiv (1), no. 13. 

1 Whether there was a real difference of intention between the two is difficult 
to decide. Certainly it is improbable that Pole should have been so out of step 
with the pope. But Pole was undoubtedly working for military action; while the 
pope categorically assured Charles's ambassador in Rome that he had not intended 
this kind of wespon to be used. See L.P., xiv (i), no. 761. 'lhis assurance was 
eee 1539. Perhaps the pope had changed his mind by then? But cf. 

., NO. 307 

* Sec LP, xiv (i), nos. 652-4 and 671 onwards, esp. nos. 674, 682, 711-12, 
722, 732, 770. 

4 Ibid., no. 433. 
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empty-handed and to éongratulate the ambassador on his tactics.! Though 
Pole wrote six days later to the Constable of France in somewhat more 
optimistic terms,* a subsequent letter to Cardinal Farnese confesses that 
he had left the emperor’s court dejectedly on 24 February having found 
Charles quite unwilling to take any action against Henry. As might have 
been expected, Charles was not interested in acquiring new commitments 
and certainly not one as considerable as an ‘enterprise’ against England. 
The Turkish menace and the Lutheran problem nearer home were more 
than enough for the moment. So dispirited in fact was Pole that, instead 
of continuing his journey to the court of Francis I as he had originally 
intended, he made his way to Carpentras to wait there for further instruc- 
tions from Rome. His visit to the French king was postponed (and in fact 
never took place). Meanwhile he sent a companion, Vincenzo Parpaglia, 
the abbot of San Saluto in Turin, and later another companion, the 
Englishman Robert Brancestor, on ahead to Francis to prepare the ground 
for his own visit.? Both must have been at the French court by the end of 
1539. There they stayed, waiting upon Francis I on the one hand and 
Pole on tbe other: while Pole apparently waited on the pope.* 

Brancestor had been in Pole's entourage for about four years and had 
accompanied him on his trip to Spain. There is evidence that he had 
somehow been involved in the Pilgrimage of Grace three years previously 
and soon afterwards had secretly visited the marquess of Exeter in England 
and thus been involved in the so-called Exeter conspiracy as, presumably, 
an agent of Pole.5 If this is true, it adds body to the obscure charges 
against the chief victims. But apparently the government only knew all 
these facts later (if indeed they were facts). At any rate it knew early 
of Brancestor's existence and it knew that he was courting the king’s 
enemies on the continent. In March 1538, the government had been in 
touch with him at Villafranca, rebuking him for keeping company with 

1]bid., no. 487. But Wyatt was bidden to complain about alleged war prepara- 
tions still afoot at Antwerp and the detention of English ships. 

*Ibid., no. 536; Epistolae Reginaldi Poli etc., [ed. A. M. Quirini] (Brescia, 


1744-57), ii. 232 ff. 

3 L.P., xiv (i), no. 603. Feelers had been put out to Charles’s brother, Ferdinand, 
king of Hungary, to sec what part he would play in bringing England to heel. 
Two weeks after Pole's dispiriting report on one Hapsburg, the nuncio in Vienna 
was writing in no less gloomy terms to Cardinal Farnese about the other. ‘Inter 
nos et illos magnum chaos interpositum est', Ferdinand had said unhelpfully and 
then observed that since no Englishman had come near him for ten years he saw 
little reason to be concerned. So Vatican Archives, Nunxz. Germania 59, fo. 97. 

*Pole eventually went back to Rome via Carpentras and Verona, arriving in 
Nov. 1539 or before. Parpaglia seems to have gone on alone to Francis I before 
the autumn and without Brancestor. The latter said later that he returned to 
Rome with Pole after leaving Spain and thence travelled back to the French capital 
to rejoin Parpaglia. See L.P., xv, no. 38. 

*Wyatt told Henry that Brancestor had been to England to see the marquess. 
His statement is based on Hearsay and he does not elaborate the point. L.P., 
xiv (ii), no. 

* Probably Villefranche near Nice. 
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mauvais sujets and promising that if he came home repentant he would 
find his prince merciful and ready to employ him. Whether or not the 
offer was disingenuous one cannot tell. But Brancestor refused it cour- 
teously and firmly, ending his reply with the assertion that, although he 
would remember Henry in his prayers, he had been so long in the diligent 
service of the emperor that he now regarded him, not Henry, as his master 
and intended to remain in the former's employ. He was Henry's good 
servant, but Charles's first.! 

After turning down this offer, Brancestor had clearly crossed the 
Rubicon. At any rate he had certainly done so by the time he reached 
Spain. On 8 March 1539, Henry wrote to Francis I that the papal embassy 
now on its way, as he thought, to France contained rebels and traitors— 
Reginald Pole, Robert Brancestor and one Michael Throgmorton (another 
expatriate in Pole's clientele). Francis was asked not only to refuse them 
audience, but also to order the arrest of these three and any others whom 
Bonner might name to him—in accordance with treaty obligations in- 
curred at Amiens in 1527.3 Shortly afterwards, in April 1539, Brancestor 
was attainted by parliament at home for ‘having knowledge of’ the late 
rebellion in the north of England and for then stirring up foreign princes 
to make war against the king and his realm.* 

While Brancester had been in Spain with Pole, the English ambassador 
there, Wyatt, had been anxious to take action against him; but he had got 
away. Now, in November 1539, Wyatt left Spain to be present at a meeting 
between the emperor and the French king due to take place soon in France. 
Brancestor, as bas been said, was also in France about now, having come 
thither as Pole's vanguard, and had attached himself to the imperial 
entourage when the emperor arrived for the projected meeting. He and 
Wyatt came together again therefore. Wyatt could now resume his former 
campaign against him. 'lhere can be little doubt that the ambassador 
felt a hot, personal antipathy towards his intended victim and pursued 
him with some malice. Arrived at Blois, where the French court was 
sited, Wyatt wrote boldly ‘he shall never scape my handes'.* A fortnight 
later, on 30 December, he wrote that he had not yet secured the ‘ wretch’s’ 
destruction since the French king (now host to the emperor and presumably 
too preoccupied to attend to such minutiae) had so far proved uncoopera- 
tive. But meanwhile Wyatt was keeping sure watch on him and had found 
out from Granvelle that he was not supported by the emperor and did 
not ‘dare come in his sight'.5 All was ready for the arreat—to be carried out, 


1 P.R.O. State Papers, Henry VIII 132, fo. 208 (L.P., xiii (i), no. 1104). Cf. 
L.P., xiii (i), no. 710. 

ni. xiv (i), no. 462. 

3 41 Hen. VIII, e. 16. P.R.O. Parl. Roll 147 (LP. xiv (i), no. 867 (15). 

“Brit. Mus. , Harley MS. 282, fo. 153 (L.P., xiv (ii), no. 694). 

* Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 282, fo. 225" (L.P., xiv (ii), no. 766). Wyatt must have 
heard of Brancestor's claim, already quoted; that hë owed allegiance now to the 
emperor—and was checking up on it. As we shall see, Granvelle’s statement proved 
well wide of the mark. , 
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he intended, by an officer of the French king and one of Wyatt's minions. 
Seven days later he wrote home jubilantly to Henry from Paris: 'and to 
the aprebending of this brancetour it is well procedid'. After great diff- 
culty he and Bonner had seen the French king and found him very ready 
to oblige Henry in this matter. The king promptly ordered the Constable 
to order the provost to carry out the arrest. As careful watch had been 
kept on Brancestor by Wyatt all the while, the latter, the provost and his 
men were able to track him down immediately, Wyatt leading and hurting 
his leg as he forced his way into Brancestor's lodgings. 'lhe arrest was 
made. 

Brancestor, however, had his defence ready. On hearing the charge, he 
replied that he was not the English king's but the emperor's subject, and 
therefore incapable of the treason alleged against him. Wyatt, as has just 
been noted, had taken the trouble of consulting Granvelle on this point ; 
though not the emperor himself. Perhsps he was momentarily shaken in 
his purpose by this bold claim. The provost certainly was; and went away 
to the chancellor to ask what he should do next—leaving some of his men 
to guard the suspect and Wyatt to plead with him to come to his senses 
and submit. When the provost returned, Brancestor and his papers were 
taken into custody. It is clear that the French authorities were acutely 
disturbed by the claim which the newly-arrested prisoner made that he 
was in fact a subject of that very emperor whom their king was now 
entertaining with full-blooded hospitality; and that they were impressed 
by the evidence produced in support of the claim, in the shape of a story 
which he told about himself and which will be re-told here. The French 
were, in fact, in a predicament. On the one hand they could not risk 
offending an emperor whom in public they were honouring as a friend; 
on the other hand they did not wish to estrange a king whom, at the same 
time, and without Charles noticing, they hoped to maintain as an ally. 
Their solution was a time-honoured one: to hide the cause of the 
embarrassment in a dark place, thus at one blow removing him both 
from earshot of the emperor and the clutches of petulant ambassadors 
of the English king—and seriously incommoding only the third 
party. 

Wyatt, however, could not appreciate diplomatic subtlety of this order, 
or at any rate was not on this occasion prepared to bow to it. Exasperated 
by repeated French shilly-ahallying and their refusal to hand over the : 
prisoner whom he had both caused them and helped them to arrest, he 
determined to seek an audience with the emperor and get a clear statement 
from him which would put an end to further hesitation. On the evening 
of 5 January 1540, he stormed into the emperor's presence to deliver a 
letter from Henry demanding that Brancestor be handed over and to ask 
the emperor to disown the prisoner's claim that he was his subject. At 
first Charles could not grasp whom it was that Wyatt was clamouring 
about. Wyatt told him. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘Robert?’ ‘That same sir,’ 
replied Wyatt. Charles had remembered the man and now sat back and 
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told a story about him. And this, together with sôme details from other 
sources, is the story.! 


Brancestor was a Londoner by origin who some time before 1530 had 
moved to Venice and from there succeeded in entering the ancient and 
lucrative trade which brought in Venetian ships from Aleppo to Europe 
the merchandise of the far and middle east. How this precursor of the 
Levant Company made his way into the Venetian monopoly is not ex- 
plained. But he did; and thereby became a rich man.? 

In 1529 the Emperor Charles V despatched one Hieronymo de Balbi, 
a knight of Rhodes and a Piedmontese, on an unusual and perilous mission. 
He was to sail to Aleppo, make his way across Turkey to Persia, seek out 
the Sophi (i.e. Shah) of Persia and urge him to launch an attack against 
the Turks which was to coincide with a campaign by the emperor himself. 
Charles, then, had conceived a large-scale pincer-movement : while imperial 
forces attacked from the north-west, the Persians were to run a dagger 
into the ‘soft under-belly’ of the Ottoman empire from the south-east,’ 

By the end of August 1529 Balbi had reached Aleppo. There be stopped, 
delayed by the difficulties of making a necessarily surreptitious journey 
across Turkish lands into Persia. By February 1530 be had gathered 
strength and set out on his venture, only to be defeated by Turkish guards 
on the Persian frontier, the desert and ill-health, and had been forced to 
retrace his steps to Aleppo. Here, on his return, he met a Venetian called 
Morosini and also, apparently, Robert Brancestor. The latter was on his 
way to visit the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. But both he 
and Morosini offered help. Morosini provided guides for a second 
attempt at the journey, at great risk to himself and the guides; for if the 
Turks discovered what was afoot it would cost them their lives. Brancestor 
went considerably further than this and agreed not only to accompany 
Balbi on his journey but also to remain at the Sophi's court and report 
the latter's doings to the emperor after Balbi had delivered his message 
and departed.* To have been ready to undertake this arduous journey is 
surprising enough, especially as Balbi had not apparently disclosed the 
true purpose of the enterprise. Why on top of this he should have been 
ready to accept the task of acting as imperial agent at the Persian court 
defies explanation. 

These two men, the Piedmontese and the Englishman, set out probably 
on 26 February 1530. Brancestor had equipped himself with a passport 
into Turkish territory issued, in all probability, to Morosini.” All went 

1All the above is derived from Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 282, foe. 83 ff. (L.P., 
xv, no. 38). The story that follows is contained in embryo in the same letter. 
References will be given for additions made to it from other sources. 

* L..P., vi, no. 315. * Ibid., no. 838. 

*Sp. CaL, iv, nos. 125, 260. ‘These are two letters from Balbi to Charles. 
Balbi does not name the Englishman whom he has met, but we may be sure that 


he was Brancestor. 
* L.P., vi, no. 315. ` 
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well at first with the to men and by about the end of April 1530 they had 
travelled, presumably down the Euphrates valley, as far as Babylon. On 
13 May Balbi wrote to the emperor to say that the authorities of Babylon 
had forwarded his letters to the Sophi and promised him escort for the 
remainder of his journey, that he had already received a favourable reply 
and looked forward to being received in audience by the monarch.! 
All was proceeding remarkably well But now came a set-back. Balbi’s 
health, as has been said, had been affected by the first attempt to run the 
gauntlet across Turkish territory. About now (exactly when or where is 
not clear) he died. Left alone, Brancestor was faced with the choice of 
going on or giving up. He chose the former. As he lay dying, Balbi 
explained to the Englishman the details of his mission and what it would 
mean to the emperor and all Christendom if successfully accomplished. 
Brancestor agreed to carry on alone and received money and ' sure tokens' 
from the dying man. From now on the story cannot be told in such detail. 
All we know is that Brancestor did in fact succeed in reaching Thamasp, 
the king of Persia: that the latter did attack the Turks early in 1531 and 
not only attacked but routed* them. Assuming that these two events are 
related as cause and effect, the Englishman may be said to have discharged 
his commission with particular success. 

Once the prime purpose of bis mission bad been realized, Brancestor 
had to face the problem of getting back to Europe. To return the way he 
came would be virtually suicidal. Morosini's fate? suggests that the Turks 
were on the alert and may well have understood now the genesis of the 
recent Persian attack. Alternatively he might return home via the Caspian, 
Muscovy and eastern Europe—a route which Venetian travellers had used 
before now. But there was also a third way; a ‘ota moderna’: the long 
sea-route from the Persian Gulf, round the Cape to Portugal. And it was 
this last that he chose. Leaving perhaps in mid-1531 or thereabouts, and 
embarking presumably at Ormuz, Brancestor sailed home to Europe by 
the route which the Portuguese had opened up less than half a life-time 
previously. He travelled presumably in a Portuguese ship—and was, it is 
submitted (until a better claimant for the honour be brought forward), 
the first Englishman to see the east coast of Africa and the Cape and know 
the long northerly haul homewards to Europe. 

Arrived back in Europe, he made his way to the emperor, told him what 
had happened and, to establish his bona fides, produced those ‘sure tokens’, 
together with what remained of the money and 'other things' that the 
dying Balbi had handed over to him. Charles had double grounds for 
gratitude: for handsomely assisting an imperial ambassador and for very 
successfully completing the mission aingle-handed. But for the moment 
all the reward that Brancestor received was to be admitted to the emperor's 
entourage and thereafter to follow Charles on his journeys in Africa, 

1,8p. Cal., iv, no. 308. ^" 

Bee L.P., v, no. 464, Sp. Cal., iv, nos. 733, 1171. 

3 The Turks exeguted him for giving his passport to Brancestor (L.P., vi, no. 315). 
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Provence and Italy.! Perhaps he left the direct efnploy of the emperor 
about 1536—though Charles, obviously mistakenly, said in 1540 that he 
had been with him some ten or twelve years since his return from Persia. 
Either when Pole set out on his first (and abortive) mission towards 
England at the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace or else more recently when 
he undertook his tour of Spain and France, he apparently asked Charles 
to lend Brancestor to him to act as an interpreter during his long journey. 
Brancestor must have been admirably qualified —much-travelled and 
doubtless multi-lingual. Charles agreed. 


Such was the story which the emperor told Wyatt on the night of 
Monday, 5 January 1540. Unfortunately we can add no more to it. What 
follows now is a lengthy epilogue to the centre-piece of Brancestor’s 
career. Return must be made to the point reached earlier when, several 
years after his voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, Brancestor found 
himself in France, under arrest at the instance of the English ambassador 
and about to be carried back to England to face a charge of treason. 
Brancestor had appealed to the emperor for help. Wyatt had sought out 
Charles to try to prevent any help being given. 

Charles now found himself being asked to hand over to the ambassador 
a man who, as he said moderately, had done him ‘no small service’, whom 
he had not yet rewarded adequately for that service, and whom, he now 
revealed, he hoped to send again to Persia. Wyatt protested that long 
absence from England and distinguished service to the emperor could 
not excuse treason. Brancestor was a henchman of the rebel Cardinal 
Pole; he had solicited Englishmen in Spain to turn traitor like him, as 
Granvelle would testify; he had now been condemned by parliament for 
his conspiracies. Charles admitted that this last was news to him. When 
he returned home he would examine whether his treaty obligations to 
Henry did, as alleged, cover this case. But in the meantime he wished 
Wyatt to understand his acute annoyance that the latter should have taken 
it upon himself to have a follower of the imperial court arrested and 
promised to ask the French king and the Constable to release him. 
“Would you’, asked Charles in mounting anger, ‘that I should consent to 
the destruction of a man that followeth me, apon my word, that yet for 
his service I have not rewardid, but hold hym in hope and gyven hym 
somwhat to relieve hym? And I assure yow it were no small service, if I 
go, 88 ye know I have purposid ons or twise, in to Levant, to send hym 
agayn into perse.” No, he would not impugn his honour by handing over 
this man; not even if Wyatt’s master were to thrust him into the Tower 
of London. 


1In 1533 it was reported that he was now the emperor’s ‘chief captain against 
the Turk’ and that if all went well he would end up no less than a duke. So L.P., 
vi, no. 315. But no dukedom was yet forthcoming. ° 

180 Wyatt in his long despatch of 7 Jan. For references see n. 1 on p. 170 
above. . 
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Within eighteen days Charles had carried out what he had promised. 
He had claimed Brancestor as his subject and the French had had no 
option but to release him! From Paris Brancestor made his way to 
Louvain to link up with a group of dissident English students living in 
exile or semi-exile in the university (in particular one Henry Phillips, a 
leader of the group)—and also to pick up some cash. All the while Wyatt 
was having him shadowed.* 

This Henry Phillips was another expatriate Englishman, attainted for 
treason at the same time as Brancestor, whom the English government 
had also been trying to bring back home for punishment, since the 
beginning of 1539. Wriothesley, the ambassador in Brussels, had been in 
charge of the affair. He too, like Wyatt, had had the victim in his grasp, 
having lured him to Brussels from Louvain, only to have the prisoner 
escape that night, in comical circumstances, from the bed in which he 
had been placed between two guards.* Phillips had then gone to Rome and 
later returned to Louvain (where he was now joined by Brancestor), 
leaving the chagrined Wriothesley to convince Cromwell that it was not 
his fault, and Mary of Hungary that she should arrest and extradite the 
traitor who had thus eluded him. Phillips appealed to the emperor for 
help and Mary refused to act.* Brancestor and Phillips were thus in very 
similar circumstances. Both had been attainted by parliament, both had 
been more or less surreptitiously grabbed by cloak and dagger technique 
by an English ambassador, both had successfully eluded their pursuants, 
and both had been aided by the emperor. They were now at Louvain 
enjoying their victory (over Wyatt and Wriothesley respectively) ; and both 
were being shadowed by a cut-throat in the employ of Wyatt named Tor 
or Torre. The latter had trailed Brancestor to Louvain and insinuated 
himself into their company, telling them that he too was on the run from 
English justice,’ In fact he was biding his time until he could despatch 
them by secret violence. But Brancestor and Phillips were no ordinary 
quarry. Already their pursuants—and distinguished ones—had suffered 
more than the pursued. On 6 March 1540, Cardinal Farnese wrote from 
Ghent that Brancestor had been bidden by the emperor to remove himself 
to Rome and stay there with Pole until he received further orders. This 
Brancestor apparently did, probably taking Phillips with him. But before 
they left they settled their score with Tor. Tor it was who went to prison 
and pain, On their accusation, the Flemish authorities picked him up and 
dealt vigorously with him," while bis intended victims rode off, no doubt 
contentedly, to Rome and the gracious living of a cardinal's menage. 

1L.P., xv, no. 1ar. 

! Ibid., noe. 188, 203. 

3T, P., xiv (i), nos. 247-8, 264. 

4 Jbid., no. 438. Cf. Sp. Cal, v (ii), no. 215. 
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As soon as Wyatt and Bonner heard of Brancestor’s release both lost 
their tempers and their discretion. Bonner harangued Francis I, saying 
that to release a traitor at Charles's behest was against God, reason and 
duty; a thing infamous, unjust and contrary to his treaties. ‘Faced with 
this torrent of personal abuse, Francis coldly instructed Marillac, his 
ambassador to London, to demand that Bonner be recalled and replaced 
by a man of sweeter disposition. This Henry promptly agreed to do, 
apologizing at the same time for the unseemly and, he mistakenly alleged, 
uncharacteristic language which his ambassador had used.! In the mean- 
time Wyatt was rating the emperor in no less colourful style. On delivering 
a letter of protest from Henry—one no doubt carefully phrased—the 
bearer had unleashed a heady speech which ended in his calling Charles 

ungrateful to King Henry. Both parties then lost their tempers: Charles 
pointing out that a superior could not be ungrateful to an inferior (i.e. 
Henry) and that he was not the sort to send a servant to the hangman; 
Wyatt asking if Charles was calling Henry a hangman then, and so on.? 
Small wonder therefore that very soon Wyatt, like Bonner, was back in 
England.? In truth, both had bungled. They had been sent to keep Charles 
and Francis apart and had done nothing to this end; to woo both monarchs 
and instead had repelled both with abuse; to ingratiate their master and 
instead had brought him the humiliation of having to apologize for them; 
to elevate their master and instead had had him contemptuously set aside 
as ‘an inferior’; to remove a traitor quietly and instead had let him slip 
noisily through their fingers. It was better that Wyatt should come home 
and write poetry and Bonner give himself to London's diocesan administra- 
tion. 

There was only one chance of retrieving something from the fire. The 
amarting insult which Charles had delivered to Henry might be turned to 
advantage. Some time after the incident, the duke of Norfolk was sent on 
an embassy to the French king. Under the guise of sceking the latter's 
‘ advice on how to reply to the affront, Norfolk was bidden by Henry to 
point out that this dismissal of a king as ‘an inferior” clearly indicated 
that Charles planned ‘to bring Christendom to a monarchy’ and lord it 
over all other kings. Norfolk was to urge Francis to weigh and beware 
the sinister deaigns of the emperor. It was a ponderous, rather pathetic, 
last-minute attempt by the king to wring some advantage, however alight, 
out of defeat. It moved Francis not at all.* 


'This was not the end of Brancestor's story. Nearly two years later, he 
made what was apparently his last sally into history. On 8 August 1542 
Thomas Seymour, Henry VIII's ambassador to Ferdinand, king of the 


1LP., xv, nos. 121, 154. 

11bid., nos. 145, 189. 

* Bonner was replaced by Wallop, Wyatt by Pate. * 

4L.P., xv, no. 145. Francis’s reply was to urge Henry to let the matter drop. 
He added laconically that they all knew what rank kings should old. Ibid., no. 257. 
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Romans, wrote from mear Buda to say that he had heard recently that two 
evil Englishmen had just arrived in Vienna: the one called Henry Phillips, 
the other Robert Brancestor. Seymour's informant, perceiving that 
Phillips was a traitor, had him locked up by the Viennese authorities until 
such time as he could produce definite proof of bis accusation—whereupon 
he would be condemned by the law of the land to have his eyes put out. 
Seymour also added the astonishing rider to the effect that, even if his 

` accusation failed, Phillips would be charged by the local authorities with 
having been an agent of the Turks on and off during the last five years. 
As for the other, the ranker traitor, he had arrived in Vienna from Rome 
with a letter from the pope to Ferdinand asking that he be made captain 
of a regiment of two thousand hussars, the best light cavalry in Hungary. 
So here were these two again: Brancestor come from Rome on yet another 
extraordinary errand, Phillips from some unspecified place and now 
accused of frightful perfidy. Once again they were being pursued by 
another English ambassador. The wheel of fortune was beginning another 
cycle. 

A month later Seymour wrote to Henry from Vienna to report news of 
these two men and his campaign against them. Ferdinand's lieutenant in 
that city had been asked to take action against Brancestor on Henry’s 
behalf. He had apparently investigated the matter and reported back to 
Seymour the following: Brancestor, he had learned, had some time ago 
been apprehended in France on Mr. Wyatt’s initiative. But the emperor 
had intervened and had him released by the French king. For this reason 
he, the lieutenant, was loath to take action against either of the two now 
since the result might well be a second intervention by Charles. However 
he had written to Ferdinand for precise instructions. ‘To all this Seymour 
replied that when Francis surrendered to Charles’s intercession he had 
violated treaty obligations towards Henry, that Francis was at that time so 
beholden to the emperor that he would have released even his own 
prisoners had Charles asked him; that it was to be hoped that Ferdinand 
would show the king of England greater favour than had the French king, 
and so on. 

Eventually Ferdinand came himself to Vienna and Seymour was able 
to speak to him one evening at dinner. The ambassador told him that, 
while he had been away, two traitors had arrived in his capital, and that 
they should be delivered to their king for justice. Ferdinand confessed 
that this was the first he had heard of the matter, but went on to say that 
as far as he was concerned anyone who was not Ais traitor had full freedom 
in his realm; and then added peevishly that whenever he had asked Henry 


1 State Papers of Henry VIII, ix. 108 (L.P., xvii, no. 583). There is a little 
confusion here. Initially Seymour calls the second Englishroan James Griffith ap 
Howell, the Welsh rebel, though he adds that he sometimes calls himself Robert 
Bramton Ge. Brancestor). “In a second despatch, cited below, Seymour refers to 
him only as Bramstone and makes no mention of the alternative. The person 
concerned cannot have been ap Howell. 
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for help (against the Turks) he had never received anything. However, 
he would make enquiries. And there a clearly irritated king cut short the 
interview, leaving Seymour's explanations of Henry's conduct towards 
Hungary and the Turk unfinished.! 

Four days later, Seymour met Ferdinand once more and immediately 
took up where he had been forced to stop previously, plunging into an 
elaborate account of how Henry, when he was asked for help against the 
Ottomans by Ferdinand in 1539, was at that moment threatened by 
invasion by France, the Empire and Scotland and could not have responded. 
Ferdinand cut in and said that just because Henry had not, after all, let 
him down was no reason why he should hand over these two Englishmen. 
And anyway, he had not been thinking of recent history only. Twenty 
years ago he had sent embassies and letters asking for aid to Henry and 
had got nothing out of him. As for these two men, one was a subject of 
the emperor and both had come to serve him. Here at least were two 
Englishmen who were prepared to lend a hand. Besides, his country was 
open to all men. But, said Seymour, one of these two was a aelf-confessed 
Turkish spy; to which Ferdinand retorted that, if this were proved to be 
true, the Jaws of his realm were quite capable of meting out just punish- 
ment.* 

Brancestor (with, it must be conceded, the aid of Phillips), had 
done it again. Another diplomatic quarrel was brewing because of him. 
Anotber foreign monarch was getting angry, another ambassador was 
heading for a re-call. But at this point Seymour, to his credit, kept his 
temper. It was clear that the battle was lost. Ferdinand would never hand 
over the wanted man. Without raore ado, Seymour took his leave and 
abandoned the quest. Brancestor had won again. Another attempt to 
snatch him up by another English ambaseador had been foiled. Once 
again his claim to be the emperor's subject had proved a trump card. 

And there this strange man disappears from history. His last recorded 
words, reported by Seymour, run thus: ‘who so ever seyeth that Harry 
Pfelepes ys nott a nonest trew man, he ys unonest hym self”. And with 
that pungent profession of loyalty standing as an epitaph, he (like Phillips) 
disappears into the mists. His had been a remarkable career. He had set 
out from London as a young man, no. doubt, and made a fortune at 
Aleppo; he had travelled to Persia, seen the Sophi and organized war 
against the Turk; he had sailed homewards round the Cape and then 
accompanied an emperor on his voyages in Europe and North Africa; he 
had become agent of pope and cardinal and perhaps been party to a 
rebellion and a conspiracy in England ; he had been attainted by parliament ; 

1 State Papers of Henry VIII, ix. 141 (L.P., xvii, no. 748). 

* So Seymour in the same despatch. It is interesting to note how well informed 
both sides were of details of the previous affair between Brancestor and Wyatt; 
and interesting too to notice Ferdinand voicing the same complaints against 
England and its king as he had done nearly four fears previously (see above, 


p. 167, n. 3). 
3 State Papers of Henry VIII, ix. 107 (L.P., xvii, no. 583). e 
. . 
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he had accompanied «Pole on his journeys to organize an invasion of 
England; in two capitals of Europe he had emerged unscathed from 
attempts at kidnapping; he had caused emperor and kings to lose their 
tempers and ambassadors their jobs; and now he had come to Vienna with 
a letter of commendation from the pope in his pocket to lead hussars 
against Turks. And this, one might say, was enough for any man. 

J. J. SCARISBRICK 


An Exchange of Lands with the Crown, 
1587-1588 


Muca Has been written about the increasing indebtedness of many of the 
nobility during Elizabeth's reign yet it may still be of interest to consider 
the expedient to which one member of the aristocracy resorted to try to 
stave off his insolvency. Henry Hastings was about twenty-four years old 
when he succeeded his father as third earl of Huntingdon in 1560. He 
entered into an estate much encumbered. It was not that the second earl 
had left extravagant debts but that in his will he had provided substantially 
for every one of his nine younger children.! His son later maintained that 
these legacies together with the debts and the expenses of the funeral 
amounted to £11,000.* The nominal yearly value of the Hastings estates 
in 1561 was {£1,360 125. o]jd. Of this Huntingdon had in possession 
lands worth £353 6s. 33d., a mere quarter of the estate, while his mother 
retained lands valued at £978 6s. 8d. Only part of these lands were her 
dower; the greater part she held in her own right as one of the heiresses 
of Margaret, late countess of Salisbury.* The dowager countess of 
Huntingdon lived till 1576 and during these fourteen years Huntingdon 
could with justice complain he ‘had then go little to live on'.5 In 1572 a 
new factor worsened Huntingdon’s financial position: the queen created 
him president of the Council in the North. From 1572 until his death in 
1595 he had to maintain two households, one at York, one at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. The president’s allowance remained fixed at {1,000 a year, 
established during the reign of Henry VIII. By 1587 his mother’s lon- 
gevity, his family responsibilities and his service of the Crown, inadequately 
rewarded, had brought Huntingdon to desperate straits.® 

Huntingdon had received from Elizabeth in 1576 the monopoly of 
exporting 8,000 broadcloths for four years with a grant of half the profits 
otherwise due to the queen." This apparently helped him little for in 
1587 he petitioned for an exchange of lands with the Crown. The principle 
behind the type of exchange Huntingdon was seeking was simple. He 


1Public Record Office, Erso/1158/12. The will is incorporated in the inquisi- 
tion post mortem. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Saksbury MSS., iii. 275. 

* Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 3881 (51), livery fine. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 12/1/64. Restoration by Mary of Katherine, countess of Hun- 
tingdon and grant of lands worth £666 135. 4d. The greater part of these lands 
Huntingdon also inherited on his mother’s death. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., iti. 275. ° 

* Ibid., p. 274. t 

TP.R.O., E159/371. 
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offered he queen a compact holding on condition that he received in 
return many scattered "parcels of Crown lands of a nominally equivalent 
value. The transaction could be beneficial to both parties for the queen 
gained a consolidated estate in place of individually insignificant posses- 
sions while Huntingdon would be given many small under-rented 
properties which he could exploit in time by increasing the rents to an 
economic level or by immediately reselling the lands at a profit. 

Several suggestions were made before the exact procedure was agreed 
upon. First Huntingdon mentioned to Burghley a scheme for exchanging 
£450 of his own lands for an equal amount of Crown lands, £200 of which 
should be in fee farm and £250 without any rent.1 When, however, his 
petition reached the queen in October 1587 it had been somewhat altered. 
He proposed that if the queen would grant him lands of £600 yearly rent, 
£400 in fee farm, £200 in fee simple, he would then give her in exchange 
land worth £1,000 per annum. Alternatively, if the queen was willing to 
make over to him lands worth {500 a year, £300 being in fee farm and 
£200 in fee simple, he would guarantee land worth £800. The queen 
would benefit on either count, to the extent of £400 in the first case, £300 
in the second.* The exchange eventually arranged resembled more 
nearly Huntingdon’s firet proposal to Burghley than the plans he had laid 
before the queen. On the understanding that Huntingdon had agreed to 
assure to the queen £400 of his land in fee simple, the lord treasurer was, 
in November 1587, authorized by royal warrant to grant to him Crown 
lands to the value of £400 a year, the one moiety being in fee farm, the 
other in fee simple.? 

Although in theory the exchange appeared straightforward, much 
intervened to complicate it in practice. Huntingdon did not in fact 
exchange his own ancestral lands with the queen. Some time after he had 
become president of the Council in the North he had lent money to the 
Bowes family which seems never to have been repaid, and in February 1587 
the mortgagee of Sir George Bowes, Robert Bowes and others made over 
the manors of Bradbury and Hilton in county Durham to Huntingdon.‘ 
These manors were worth exactly {400 a year. On 28 March 1588, 
Huntingdon with Sir William Bowes jointly granted Bradbury and Hilton 
to the queen on the condition that she should grant to Huntingdon before 
Michaelmas so many of her manors, messuages, lands, rectories, tithes 
etcetera as should amount to the clear yearly value of £400.5 

Further difficulties arose over the second stage of the exchange because 
the whole of the queen’s grant was not made at one time and because the 
party named was not Huntingdon in person but certain agents. On 8 June 
1588, 11 February 1589, and 4 April 1589, the queen, ‘at the petition of 
Henry, Earl of Huntingdon’, made three separate conveyances of lands in 


1Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., iii. 274. 

î Brit. Mus., MS. 53 (61). 

RRO., Signet Doquets 1. Ind. 6800, 25 Nov. 1587. 
*P.R.O., C54/1268. PRO. C54/1300. 
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fee simple and fee farm to Richard Branthwaite and Roger Bromley.1 
These grants were of one hundred and one, usually small, parcels of lands 
and rents scattered very widely over all parts of England and Wales. 
Huntingdon may have employed Branthwaite and Bromley merely for 
convenience since the administration of the exchange entailed a vast 
amount of work. Roger Bromley of Bagworth Park, Leicestershire, had 
already been associated several times with Huntingdon in land transactions 
but Branthwaite, a London lawyer who took the lead in the exchange, 
does not appear to have had earlier dealings with him. Subsequently he 
advanced several mortgage loans to Huntingdon.’ There is the possibility 
that these grants were made directly to Branthwaite and Bromley 80 that 
they might reimburse themselves for the debts Huntingdon owed to them. 

About the purpose of the exchange there is much less room for doubt. 
Huntingdon did not want the lands in order to extend his estates—the 
very diverse nature of the grants in any case precludes this possibility—nor 
to add to his revenues by raising the rente of these Crown lands which by 
1588 were certainly undervalued. The lands were evidently acquired for 
immediate resale. In each of the three assignments Branthwaite and 
Bromley had sold two-thirds of the properties within one month of the 
issue of the queen's letters patent. The latest recorded sale took place in 
July 1591, but with very minor exceptions the whole of the exchange lands 
had been sold by the middle of 1590. It may have been that Branthwaite 
and Bromley were allowed to choose those of the Crown lands which they 
knew would find ready purchasers. About half the lands seem to have been 
bought by local landowners. Perhaps as many as thirty of the parcels of 
land went to London agents who themselves were planning a quick 
resale. Herein lay the great virtue of those omnibus grants. Small men 
were eager to buy their own cottage, or a few acres of land. Merchants 
considered lands scattered in a defined area a good investment. À grant 
of a few large manors might have been much less easy to resell, at least 
for immediate cash which was Huntingdon’s first necessity. 

"There is disappointingly little evidence about the value of the exchange 
of lands to Huntingdon. The accustomed rents with which the fee farm 
lands were charged came to a total of £404 155. 84d. a year’; yet Bran- 
thwaite and Bromley had no more difficulty in selling these lands than they 
did the land held in fee simple. Unfortunately in their indentures the sale 
price is almost always concealed. It is known that the manor of Framfield 
was sold for £8,400,* that of Queniborough for a total of £1,968 6s. 84.5 
These were lands held in fee simple. In two cases the price paid for land 
held in fee farm has been recorded. £40 was given for lands in Farnefield 
which carried a yearly reserved rent to the Crown of 16s. 1d.° Lands in 


1P.R.O., C66/1319, 1328, 1332. 
1 P.R.O. C66/1350, 1396; C54/1419, 1413. 
>This total is the sum of all the rents mentioned ‘in the three grants. P.R.O., 
C66/1319, 1328, 133a. 
4P.R.O., C54/1308. *P.R.O., C54/1285, 1310. 4P.R.O., Cs4/1306. 
. . 
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Walsall with reserved tents probably of 115. 34d. and 16s. 344 per annum 
were sold for £80.1 The presumption must be that Huntingdon derived 
a substantial profit from selling these under-rented lands. The sale of the 
manor of Framfield alone would have compensated him for the surrender 
of the manors of Bradbury and Hilton worth £8,000 at twenty years’ 
purchase. The profits were almost certainly used to pay off pressing debts. 
The amount raised was not so large that Huntingdon was able to retain 
any money in hand and his financial difficulties remained to all appearances 
unabated. In 1592 Sir Francis Hastings had the temerity to suggest that 
his brother might approach the queen for another grant.* This second 
petition, however, was never made and Huntingdon died three years later 
very heavily indebted. 

Until further work has been carried out on other noble estates it cannot 
be said how frequently the queen consented to exchanges of land. It was 
apparently a favour granted less freely than in the reign of Edward VI. 
Mountjoy petitioned unsuccessfully for an exchange.? Strype states that 
Leicester tried to persuade Elizabeth to resume lands from the vacant 
bishoprics of Durham, Ely, Oxford and Bristol and then to exchange 
these with lands of his of an equivalent value.* If indeed the queen often 
consented to exchange lands with other impoverished peers then it may be 
necessary to modify the popular conception of her lack of interest in the 
financial plight of some of her noble ministers. 

M. CLAIRE CROSS 
1p.R.O., Cs4/1344. 

3San Marino, Huntington Library, Hastings MS. (not indexed), Letter, Sir 
Francis Hastings to Huntingdon, 17 Sept. 1592. 

IR. B. Turton, The Alum Farm (1938), p. 44. 

‘J. Strype, Whitgift (1822), i. 615. Strype dates this scheme to March 1589 
[sic]. 
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English Diplomacy and Italian Silk in the Time 
of Lombe 


THE POLICY of England as it affected the Italian states in the eighteenth 
century was determined by two leading motives—the desire to conciliate 
rulers of major (Le. non-Italian) powers with Italian ambitions and the 
urge to conserve or extend British commercial interests in that region. 
One of the less well-known of these interests was the supply of raw silk 
for English throwsters employed by John and Thomas Lombe in the 
production of English organzine. Organzine was in turn used to manufac- 
ture wrought silk. Before the introduction of Lombe's ailk-throwing 
process, itself borrowed from Italy, raw silk from Italy was imported into 
England in quantities much larger than the Derby manufacturer was ever 
able to obtain in later years. In the period from Christmas 1714 to 
Christmas 1717, an average of 81,877 lb. a year was brought into the port 
of London, according to customs accounts.! This may be taken as a 
fairly free flow of material According to the traditional story, the silk- 
throwing process was first acquired by John Lombe, who fled from Italy 
in danger of death ‘about the year 1717.'* His success had been discovered 
and must have caused some alarm among Italians concerned in the silk 
industry. The Lombes then began the construction of a large factory at 
Derby, where John Lombe was established ‘to his wish’ before Thomas 
Lombe secured a patent of monopoly from the Crown in 1718.3 Talk of 
the factory may well have reached the residents of Italian states in London. 

It is certain that raw silk imports to London fell from 80,299 Ib. in the 
customs year (Christmas to Christmas) 1716-17 to 27,895 lb. in 1717-18. 
Such a drastic decline cannot be explained by the contemporary turmoil 
in the Mediterranean area. There was no land campaign in Italy. More- 


1Public Record Office, Board of Customs and Excise, Ledgers of Imported and 
Exported Goods [Customs 3], 17-19. All of the amounts given are taken to the 
nearest pound from the section ‘Imports to London, from Italy’ of the cited 
volumes. Italian silks imported from ‘the Straits’ or elsewhere, probably purchased 
from stocks outside Italy and therefore defiant of chronological treatment, are not 
included: these records are used only to indicate commercial waves and troughs, 
and are not to be taken as the total of all British trade in this commodity. I am 
indebted to Mr, N. J. Williams for assistance. 

*William Hutton, The History of Derby . .. (1791), pp. 196-7, 204. Hutton, 
who began life as a silk worker, wrote that he had once known one of John Lombe’s 
Italian accomplices in the acquisition of the process. 

2 Ibid., pp. 197-9. For the petition for the patent, which was referred to the law 
officers for advice on 9 Aug. 1718, see P.R.O., State Papers, Domestic, Petitions 
[S.P. 35]/12, no. 103. Cf. Signet Office Docquet Books [IND. 6821], éntry under 
Aug. 1718. 
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over, imports of thrown silk fell only by 27-7 per cent and quickly re- 
covered, while those of raw silk continued at abnormally low levels.! It is 
reasonable to suppose that the Italiana were deliberately contracting the 
Lombes' supply of raw silk as a means of retaining their own position. 
The king of Sardinia took official steps in the choking off of the supply 
by issuing a decree on 20 June 1722, to prohibit the export of unworked 
silk from his dominions.* That decree provoked Thomas Lombe to make 
his first request for diplomatic intervention to protect his sources of raw 
material. On 27 August Lord Carteret, secretary of state for the Southern 
Department, wrote to John Molesworth (later Lord Molesworth) the 
resident of George I at Turin, enclosing a copy of a memorial submitted 
by Lombe to Lord 'T'ownshend.? 


An Account of the King of Sardinia's prohibiting the 
Exportation of Raw Silk, with a Brief State of the 
Silk Trade in England 
Humbly offered to the R! Hon»! the Lord Viscount Townshend. 

We having little or no Silk of Our own growth, all that is worn or used in this 
Kingdom is originally produced & bought in foreign parts, and for the most 
part Imported either in Raw Silk or in Italian Organzine Silk. 

Raw Silk. It's so called when in the single thread & only reeled into Skains 
from the Balls which the Silk Worms Spin, & is Imported chiefly from Turkey 
& the East Indies. This Raw Silk afterwards employs the Silk Throwsters here 
& many Thousands of our poor in the Winding, Doubling, Twisting & Throwing 
it, to prepare it for Our Weavers Use. 

Organzine Silk (here commonly called Italian Thrown Silk) is made out of 
the Raw Silk, by Winding, Spinning and Twisting it. Of this Silk is annually 
Imported (& for the most part consumed in England) about 12 or 1500 Bales, & 
the Quantity every year increasing bought in Italy at high Rates with ready 
Money, or sent by the Italians to be sold here for their own Account, which 
cost the Nation above £100,000 p annum more than the same quantity might be 
Imported for in the Raw Silk.* Employs no Silk Throwers here, nor any of our 
poor to Wind Spin or Twist it, but has been hitherto brought from Italy ready 
worked & fitted for our Weavers use, for want of the Art of doing it here. 

Heretofore the Silks of Turkey East India & c* were allowed to be brought in 
Ready Thrown, but the art of Throwing those sorts having been found out & 


1Average annual raw silk imports to London, 1717-22 " E 22,390 Ib. 
Average annual thrown silk imports, 1714—17 : ; . 220,400 lb. 
Average annual thrown silk imports, 1717-22 $ . . 220,303 Ib. 


Customs 3/17-24. 

‘The decree is printed in Raccolta per ordine di materie delle leggi . . . della real 
casa di Savoia (23 vols., Turin, 1818-68), xviii. 451. 

3T'his enclosure, and its covering letter, may be found in the latter's chrono- 
logical place in P.R.O., Secretaries’ Letter Books [S.P. 104]/98. 

“This is reasonably accurate. In 1722, London customs record the importation 
of 255,090 lb. of Italian thxown silk, the original cost of which was estimated at 
from a8s.*to 345. a lb. Raw silk was ordinarily estimated as ranging from rss. 
to 195. 
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practised here is become a Trade & Company call’d Silk Throwers for whose 
Incouragement an Act was made 2? W. & M. Chap: 9 to prohibit the bringing 
any more Silk ready thrown into England, Italian Organzine Silk only excepted, 
because no body here bad then the Art of working this, which is much finer 
than the other sorts of Silk, a quite different operation, & is used for what no 
other Sort of Silk will serve. 

The Italians (by the most severe Laws prohibiting the Discovery on pain of 
Death) have preserved this valuable Art for making their Organzine Silk to 
themselves for several ages past, & the same being a commodity abeolutely 
necessary for our Weavers to work up with the Turkey & other Silks Thrown 
here has kept us under a necessity of buying a constant supply of it in Italy 
ready Worked. 

But the s Art is now discovered, brought into England, & greatly Improved 
at the sole expence & hazard of Thomas & John Lombe, who have established 
the sí Manufacture at the Town of Derby, & expended many thousand pounds, 
in order to carry on the 8% Work, & have there erected large Buildings & Engines 
in themselves far exceeding any in Italy, both in expedition & in perfection of 
their Work, where great numbers of our own poor are already employed, & the 
a? Organzine Silk is now worked there in the utmost perfection & already 
Esteemed beyond tbe Italian, & they doubt not but with the protection & 
Incouragem! of the Government to extend this new Manufacture so as not only 
to supply our own Consumption, but to export great Quantities thereof to all 
the Nations round about us, who have not the Art of Working it themselves, & 
thereby make it (next to the Woollen) the most considerable & advantagious 
Manufacture in the Kingdom. 

They, the 8% Thomas & John Lombe have been supplyed with Raw Silk from 
the Dutchy of Montferrat in Italy, where the Exportation has been always free 
till now. 

But the King of Sardinia in order to prevent the carrying on the $4 Manufac- 
ture in England had on the 20 of June last N.S. published an Edict, prohibiting 
the Exportation of Raw Silk out of any of his Dominions including the S* 
Dutchy, althô the same be contrary to the Rights, & privileges of the people of 
the Montferrat (which Country was first given the S King of Sardinia in the 
Year 1707 by the Emperor & since confirm'd to him by the Treaty of Utrecht) 
& althô he engaged to maintain & allow the People their Ancient privileges & 
free Trade. 

Of the Organzine Silk consumed in England about one half amounting in 
value to £150,000 Ster: & upwards, is called Piedmont (being of the Manufacture 
of Piedmont &c: in the 8% King of Sardinia’s Dominions) all either bought with 
our Ready Money there, or sent hither by his own People & sold for their 
Account, to whom Our Money is remitted in return, upon our taking which 
the chief support of his Country depends. This is the disadvantagious Trade 
We at present drive with the 8% King of Sardinia's Dominions, where but very 
few of our Manufactures go. 

Most of this Organzine Silk is Imported & vended in London by French 
Men & other Foreigners settled here, whose Ingratitude to our Country ought 
not to escape notice; for ever since the Discovery of this Art these men have 
used their utmost Endeavours on all sides to preverit it's succeeding here; and 
now since the Manufacture has been brought to perfection these Importers & 
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their Correspondents abroad in Concert with the Sardinian Minister here, have 
by their Representations influenced the King of Sardinia to prohibit the 
Exportation of Raw Silk, and publickly give out that all the other princes and 
States of Italy will speedily be brought to do the same. 

The rest of our Supply of sl Organzine Silk is chiefly of the Manufacture of 
Bolognia under the Pope, & Bergamo in the Venetian State, & these Countries 
yet continue to let us havo a free Trade in their Raw Silk also, but it is to be 
apprehended, that without proper Measures being taken in time by our 
Governm! all the other States of Italy will soon, after the example of the King 
of Sardinia, in like manner prohibit the Exportation of their Raw Silk also, 
which would deprive us of a Manufacture, which (if preserv'd) it's more than 
probable would soon employ 30 or 40000 people, & produce 3 or 400,000 £ p 
annum Gain to the Nation 

All which is humbly submitted by 
Your Lordships 
most obedient 
humble Servant 
THO. LoMBE 


Carteret requested in his covering letter that Molesworth suggest to the 
ministers of His Sardinian Majesty that retaliation by levying heavy duties 
on other imports from his territories might follow: ‘His Ma: judging 
this matter to be of great Importance to the Trade of the Nation, as well 
as to the particular persons interested therein, you will let me know as 
soon as conveniently you can, how you find the Court of Turin disposed 
upon it... 

Molesworth could not reply immediately, the king and his principal 

ministers happening to be in the country,! but reported on x4 October: 
I have made as strict and impartial enquiry as I could, into the Subject of 
Lombe’s Memorial, and think I can assure Your Lordship, that their complaint 
is a meer private Concern. It is true that the bad Harvest of Raw Silk last Year, 
and the extract by English Merchants of what remain’d in the Country of 
former Growths, had occasion’d so great a Dearth, that most of the Silk Mills, 
and Several Thousands of poor People were destitute of Work: upon which His 
Sardinian Majesty, very wisely and charitably, forbid the Exportation of un- 
wrought Silk, that His own Poor might find Imployment; but at the same time, 
took off the Duty from Thrown Silk, so that it is now exported as cheap as Raw 
Silk was before. 

This is so far from affecting our Silken Manufacturing in General, that 
perhaps our Merchants are better pleased with this exemption of Duty’s on 
the Thrown Silks, then with the liberty of exporting it Raw. It is true that 
ME Lombes Mills may want imployment by it for some time, but only so far 
as regards Piemont Silks. All the Lombard raw Silks taken in at the Ports of 
Genoa and Leghorn, and all Turkey, and Sicilian raw Silks are open to them as 
formerly, The Marquis del Borgo further told me that this Edict is but Annual, 
according to a present exigency; and that perhaps when Silks grow plenty again 
it may be taken off. T 

1Molesworth to [Carteret], Turin, 10 Oct. 1722 N.S. P.R.O., State Papers, 
Sardinia [8.P. 9a]/31, fo. 145. 
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Your Lordsbip will Judge what Orders You will please to give me thereupon; 
I shall wait for them, and all others comeing from Your Lordship... À 


Much the same response was received from the Sardinian resident at 
London, the marquis de Cortance. 


La grande attention de S.[a] M.[ajesté] B.[ritannique] pour l'avantage du com- 
merce de son Rofaume, qui l'at engagée, a fair faire des representations sur 
l'Edit du 20: juin de S.M. le Roy de Sardaigne, qui deffend la sortie des soies 
crües de Piemont et Montferrat est si louable, que chaque Prince en l'imitant ne 
fait que suiure l'exemple d'un ai grand Roy, et d'un Royaume, ou le commerce 
est si bien encouragé par les loix; 

Il est constamment etabli dans touts les états pollicés, de ne laisser sortir ce, 
qui croit chez eux, que prealablement les sujets ne soÿent pourvüs de ce, qui 
leur est necessaire, soit pour leur subeistance, que pour l'entretien de leurs 
manufactures, et par la même raison l'on defend la sortie de certaines mar- 
chandises, à moins qu'elles ne soient manufacturées, et sans entrer en detail de 
ce qui se pratique en France, en Espagne, en Allemagne, et en Italie en matiere 
de tels reglements l'on a, qu'à auoir refflexion aux deffences, qui sont en Angle- 
terre pour la sortie des laines non manufacturées, et à tant d'autres prohibitions; 
mais principalement l'on peut considerer les deffences, qui ont été faites depuis 
quelques annees pour l'introduction des soies etrangeres, qui seroient trauaillées 
en trames, organsins en trois fils, ou bien en ce, qu'on appelle soie torte; Ce 
reglement fut fait enuiron dans le tems de l'etablissement de la compagnie des 
lustrées, et pour occuper les ouuriers, et encourager les tordeurs de Spitlefielda, 
Canturberi, et autres lieux; 

Le Roy de Sardaigne a été cett'année ici invité à faire l'edit du 22: juin par 
la disete de la recolte des uers à soie, la quelle est telle, que non obstant qu'aucune 
soie crite puisse sortir de ses êtats, il n'aura pas le fond pour occuper la moitié des 
moulins à soie; Le meme edit soit parce qu'il est prouisional, soit par la deduc- 
tion de la cause, qui a mů le Roy de Sardaigne á faire la sudite defence fait uoir 
clairement, que c'est par regle de bon gouvernement, qu il at été fait, etant 
chaque Souverain obligé de ueiller à l'occupation des manufacturiers, qui sont 
dans ses etats; 

Quoique l'on puisae dire, que dans le Montferrat il y a plus de Soie qu'il n'en 
faut pour les moullins, qui soient dans la dite prouince, il est euident, que toutes 
les prouinces contigues, qui composent un état, doiuent s’entresecourrir, et 
auoir une correspectiuité pour l'auantage de tout l'état; Cette uniuersalite doit 
étre ausei toujours l'objet d'un Prince, qui gouuerne sagement des états composés 
de plusieurs provinces; Cette Methode at été de tout tems pratiquée en Piemont, 
et sans remonter trop haut, ni citer des exemples sur d'autres matieres, j'al- 
leguerai seulement des edits prouisionaux faits par la méme raison de disette de 
la recolte des uers à soie, qui defendoient dans l’année la sortie des soies crites; 
Ces edita sont du 13: juin 1697:, 28: juin 1698:, 13: juin 1700:, les quels edits 
ont toujours été uniuersaux pour touts lea états, que possedoit alors le Duc de 
Sauoye, parmi les quels est compris cette partie du Montferrat qui composoit 
de ce tems là toute les états de la maison de Sauoÿe delà dea monts. 

Les motifs ci dessus allegués font uoir clairement, qu'outre la regle de bon 
gouuernement, qui oblige chaque Prince à encourager les manufaaturiers de 


18.P. 92/31, foe. 147-8. b 
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ses états, il y at eu dans le cas, dont il s'agit la necesaité, de prendre des mesures, 
affin que la matiere pour l'entretien des moullins manqua le moins, qu'il ae 
pourroit; En effet la disette de la recolte des uers á soie de cett'année at eté ai 
grande non seulement en Piemont, mais en Lombardie, que Monsieur le Duc 
de Modenne at ausai par un edit defend la Sortie des soies crües, s'expliquant 
dans le même edit, que c'etoit, affin que les moullins, qui sont dans ses états 
ne manquassent pas de matiere pour leur trauail.1 


At this point the issue was dropped. When in fact the English resident 
and Sardinian ministers were in agreement, there was little room for 
dispute. Nevertheless, Lombe's difficulty was not temporary. The records 
show that only 9868 lb. of raw silk passed through the London customs 
in the year 1722-3 and, in spite of an encouraging increase in 1723-4, the 
average annual recorded importation in the six years 1722-8 (omitting 
1726—7, for which ledgers are missing) was only 11,754 lb.* There is no 
question that the English entrepreneur sought his raw material elsewhere. 
But the inferior quality of Turkish raw silk made it unfit to replace its 
Italian competitor; Molesworth'e statement betrays his naive acceptance 
of the Sardinian argument. Italian thrown silk, which might have been 
expected to reflect the small crop of 1722, if only at a year's interval, 
continued to be imported in even greater quantities.* In the autumn of 
1726 John Hedges, Molesworth's successor at Turin, hinted that a new 
duty on woollens imposed by the king of Sardinia might provoke reprisal 
through duties on silk imported into England. The marquis del Borgo 
replied that a use could be found for Piedmont silk at home, and that 
English manufacturers could hardly do without it.5 

From the year 1728-9, raw silk seems to have become more plentiful 
or more accessible to foreigners. Posaibly the employment of intelligent 
and enterprising agents by Lombe had some effect on the increased 
imports of this period.* It was in connection with such an agent, Samuel 
Lloyd, that silk appeared for the last time in English relations with Italy 
while Lombe was living. 'l'he occasion was Lloyd's arrest and expulsion 
without trial by the Venetian authorities. Colonel Elizeus Burges, the 
English resident at Venice, wrote to the duke of Newcastle on 25 September 
1733, giving the earliest information of Lloyd's arrest. 


He is fallen under y? displeasure of y? Council of Ten, which is the most for- 
midable Tribunal here, & differs little from y? Inquisition. . .. I am told he is 
an Agent of $* Thomas Lombe's, an eminent Merchant in London, & has been 


1Undated memorial, bound between documents of 2 and 24 Sept. 1724. 
P.R.O., Foreign Ministers Resident in England [S.P. 100]/31. This is apparently 
a misplacement. The remarks on Montferrat are clearly an answer to Lombe's 
memorial, 

2Customs 3/25. 

3 Customs 3/25-27, 28A and B. 

“Annual average for 1717-22 x : š n x . 220,303 Ib. 

Annual average for 172248 . z . 242,186 lb. 

Hedge? to Newcastle, Turin, a1 Dec. 1726 N.S. S.P. 92/31, fo. 81. 

* Annual average of raw silk imports, 1728—31, was 23,730 lb. Customs 3/29-31. 
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long employ’d by him to buy up raw silk in several parts of Italy & send it home. 
He was at last settled at Bergamo, where he drove a great Trade, & laid out a 
great deal of money every year in that Commodity. I am assured, there is a 
Decree of Senate against exporting of Raw-Silk out of y* Territories of Bergamo 
& Brescia, which was maid in compassion to their Poor, great numbers of which 
are employ'd in Throwing of Silk, or making it Organzine, who would all be 
left without work, if that commodity was carried out Raw. It is possible 
M* Lloyd might know nothing of this Law; but that is no Argument he has not 
offended against it, & I have taken y° liberty to insinuate as much to him, in 
answer to a Couple of Letters he has writ to me upon y* subject.... I thought 
it necessary to give Your Grace an account of this Affair as soon as I was able, 
because it is likely S° Thomas Lombe may speak to you about it.! 


Not Lombe, but William Selwin, a London merchant, took up Lloyd’s 
cause in England. Selwin submitted a memorial to Newcastle, protesting 
that Lloyd had been ordered to leave within twenty-four hours on 13 July 
of that year, and had been told neither his offence nor the names of his 
accusers. In October Newcastle gave instructions to Neil Brown, the 
English consul at Venice, to enquire into Lloyd’s case, and to demand 
redress if the man were innocent of crime (including illegal trade) or to 
remonstrate against the method of punishment if he should prove guilty.* 
Brown, finding that Burges had not yet taken advantage of a leave of 
absence, referred these orders to the resident, and returned word to the 
duke that Burges would take the proper steps when sufficiently recovered 
from gout.? On 26 March 1734 N.S., a final report was given. Burges 
had presented a memorial to the Venetian government which 


had so good an effect, that y* Senate immediately revoked y* Order for Banishing 
of him, & he has free Leave to return to Bergamo, when he pleases, & follow his 
Business, in y* manner he did before. The great facility I met with upon this 
occasion, makes me believe M* Lloyd more innocent than once I thought 


Burges hinted that a desire to please the English government was the 
principal motive of the republic.* Neither Lloyd's association with 
Lombe nor his purchase of raw silk was denied. After his release Lloyd 
gave a pair of antelope to the duchess of Newcastle, and employed Lombe 
and Selwin as intermediaries for the delivery. A few months later he 
withdrew to Leghorn, entered an established partnership there, and 
applied for the reversion of the Leghorn consulahip, giving as a qualifica- 
tion seven years of travel and business in Italy.’ 

In the period of Lloyd's silk buying, the raw silk imports recorded for 
London increased even more. For the four years 1731-5, the annual 


IP.R.O., State Papers, Venice [S.P. 99]/63. 

*Newcastle to Brown, Hampton Court, a5 Oct. 1733. S.P. 104/98. Enclosures 
follow. 

J Brown to Newcastle, Venice, 18 Dec. 1733. S.P. 99/63. 

«Ibid e 


tLloyd to Newcastle, 11 Feb. 1735. P.R.O., State Papera, Tuscany [S.P. 98]/36. 
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average was 33,782 bel In 1732-3, the year of his arrest, 39,984 Ib.,* 
more than in any twelve months since 1716-17, were brought in and 
entered in the customs ledgers for London. Lloyd probably left Bergamo 
in late 1734; in 1735-6 the records show a startling decline to 14,705 Ib. 
An even worse year followed.‘ Only in 1737-8 was a partial reversal of 
this trend visible, and in 1739 Lombe died. 

' Thus, if Lombe's intent was to encourage the importation of raw silk, 
and to reduce the expenditure for the thrown sort, he failed. Where he 
seems to have been most successful is in the gradual supplanting of ailk 
completely wrought in Italy, although the Italian states were anxious to 
enlarge the English market. The rival mercantilist systems of Europe, 
each lacking decisive power in this case, could only achieve partial victory 
or suffer partial defeat." The diplomatic representatives of England, as 
well as the ministers at home, acknowledged the duty of each state to care 
for its own broad interests, and expected that firmness in Sardinia and 
Venice which Great Britain itself displayed. The support given to Lombe 
in his affairs on the continent could not be the equivalent of the concessions 
made to him within the British Isles. 

GEORGE HILTON Jonzs 

1Customs 3/32—5. 

* Customs 3/33. 

* Customs 3/36. 

“Customs 3/37 reports an importation of only 13,028 Ib. 

š Imports stood at 21,357 Ib. Custorns 3/38. 

* Imports of wrought silk declined steadily from 40,590 lb. in 1724—5 to 9337 lb. 
in 1737-8, the last complete year before Lombe's death. Customs 3/27-38. 

TA similar dispute, with roles reversed, produced a similar result in 1734, when 
Venice wished to limit the importation of English refined sugar into her territories 
by means of a protective tariff. See the correspondence between Newcastle and 
English representatives in Venice in S.P. 104/98 and 99/63. 


Notes and Documents 


Some Durham Documents Relating to the Hilary 
Parliament of 1404 


DURING THE middle ages the county palatine of Durham sent no 
representatives to parliament. It was, however, natural that the more 
responsible inhabitants of the county should from time to time feel 
concerned in the proceedings of parliament and this concern is reflected 
in a group of letters which still survive among the muniments of Durham 
Cathedral. These relate to the rehabilitation of the earl of Northumberland 
in the Hilary parliament of 1404 following the abortive rebellion of his son 
and heir, Henry Hotspur, which culminated in the battle of Shrewsbury. 

When Hotspur had met his death in arms against Henry IV at Shrews- 
bury on 21 July 1403 the earl his father was still gathering his forces in the 
Percy lands of Northumberland and north Yorkshire. He had thereupon 
withdrawn to his favourite northern stronghold at Warkworth, but 
realizing the weakness of his position submitted to the king's discretion 
in August. Judging that more than a formal submission was necessary 
from ‘the stormy petrel of the late fourteenth century’, Henry IV had 
imprisoned the earl at Baginton, a castle situated between Kenilworth and 
Coventry, and extracted letters from him agreeing to royal garrisons in 
his key castles in Northumberland at Alnwick, Warkworth, Prudhoe and 
Langley.? Even so, the local garrison commanders blustered that they held 
their office for life under indenture and refused to relinquish their posts, 
80 that the earl of Westmorland wrote to the king recommending that he 
send siege-engines, cannon, artillery and other things necessary for 
storming these castles, both as a terror to the disobedient and for use in 
case of emergency. Additional pressure was put on the earl of Northumber- 
land in October 1403, when he was induced to reinforce the royal instruc- 
tions with his own commands ' desouz le grand seal des armes du Conte 
de Northumbr’’.® Nevertheless, as late as 13 January 1404 the castles of 
Berwick upon Tweed (where the earl was nominally the royal governor), 
Alnwick and Warkworth still stood firm for the Percy family, and there 
was open distribution of the livery of the crescent among the Northum- 
brian borderers. 

1A, Steel, Richard II (1941), p. 25. 

*4 History of Northumberland, ed. E. Bateson ane others (1899), v. 37-40; 
J. H. Wylie, Henry IV (1884-98), i. 366—9, 396-9. 

* Proceedings and Ordinances af Privy Council, ed. Sir H. Nicolas (Retord Com- 
mission, 1834), i. 209-11, 216-17. » 
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Parliament opened en 14 January 1404,! and in his opening speech the 
chancellor declared the following topics as the cause of summons: (1) the 
rebellion in Wales, (2) the depredations of the duke of Orleans and the 
count of St. Pol, (3) the dangerous situation in Calais, Gascony, Ireland 
and Scotland, and (4) the raising of war by Sir Henry and Sir Thomas 
Percy and their adherents at the battle of Shrewsbury. This fourth topic 
was particularly relevant to the north of England, where moet people were 
bound by ties of interest to the dominant houses of Northumberland 
(Percy) and Westmorland (Neville), and there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that letters were sent north with the tidings at the first possible moment. 
More remarkable is the fact that some of these letters still survive in copies 
or in the original hand among the manuscripts and archives of Durham 
Cathedral Their special interest springs from the fact that they are con- 
cerned almost solely with events of the first month of the session, leading 
up to the rehabilitation of the earl of Northumberland, and they provide 
a vivid impression of the atmosphere of tenkion and acrimony that 
Professor J. F. Baldwin suspected lay behind the precise memoranda of the 
roll of parliament. 

The most important of these Durham narratives (No. i below) is con- 
tained in a letter-book belonging to the chancery office of the cathedral 
priory of Durham, now in the library of the dean and chapter there.? This 
book is written on paper and consists of a glossary of words (fos. 1-18), a 
formulary of letters ranging from 'supplicatory' through 'imperative' to 
‘jocose’, with an index (fos. 19-89"), several treatises on the art of speech 
(fos. 9go—i13"), transcripts of miscellaneous documents (fos. 114-126), 
forms for legal documents (fos. 126-127"), and finally ‘De modo et forma 
predicandi' (fo. 1287 4"), The letter now in question bears no indica- 
tion as to author or recipient but from its present context may be supposed 
to have been sent either to Prior Hemingburgh or to one of the officers of 
the monastery at Durham. The original appears not to have survived. The 
hand in which the transcript is written would suggest the mid-fifteenth 
century, and the scribe was not wholly successful in reading his exemplar, 
as is shown in his blunder of ‘sire Reignald Sauage’ for Sir Arnald Savage, 
Speaker for the Commons. Such an error does not undermine the inberent 
credibility of the document, which begins with a summary of the speech 
of the chancellor, Henry Beaufort, then bishop of Lincoln, leading to the 
inevitable climax of a demand for supplies from parliament. The roll 
differentiates between the occasions of the chancellor's speech (on 14 
January) and the Commons' request to know the king's proposals for 
future administration (on 25 January), when Savage as Speaker alleged 


LRotuk Parliamentorum (1783), iii. 522 ff. 

‘J. F, Baldwin, The King’s Council in England (1913), pp. 153—5. 

* Durham Dean and Chapter Library MS. C IV 25, fos. 123-4. This letter was 
kindly brought to my attention by Mr. J. L. Freer, a fellow research student with 
me at Durham University. I am most grateful to the dean and chapter for 
permiseion to congult their documents end print certain of them here. 
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that Henry IV was allowing the royal castles to fall te ruin while favourites 
received their revenues together with extravagant annuities. The Durham 
narrative puts the Speaker's criticisms, by implication, immediately after 
the chancellor's speech, and suggests that parliament was adjourned for 
several days before 28 January [sic] because of Savage's detailed criticiam 
of abuses such as grants of annuities of £1,000 to 'diuerses dames de le 
Roialme’, recurrent taxation in the form of tenths and fifteenths, arraying 
of men to fight in Wales and elsewhere ‘a lour propres costages', unpaid 
bills for purveyance amounting to £6,000 and more, together with the 
allegation that some members of the king's council were advising him badly 
*en haute purpose de malice'. In connection with his denunciation of 
*Fraunceis le lumbard' it is interesting to note that one Francesco 
Ludovici of Bologna di Grazia had in 1402 supplied the king on credit 
with cloth of gold towards the new queen's finery to the value of 8oo 
marks. A feature of this speech as recorded by the Durham narrative. 
is the personal intervention by the king, who indignantly rebuts each 
of Savage's charges, along with the suggestion that economies could 
be effected in the royal annuities by reducing the value of each to a 
tenth. 

Some such exchanges may well have taken place in the interval between 
the dated proceedings in parliament on 15 and 25 January 1404. The 
Durham narrative then proceeds to relate that with the resumed session 
the Speaker requested Henry IV to ask the advice of the lords present 
‘touchant le Roy et le Roialme’, which is confirmed by the official record. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Arundel, demurred, however, 
and Savage retorted that it was more honourable for the lords to speak 
out their wills than to be found disloyal afterwards, a cryptic remark until 
one remembers that the archbisbop was later pardoned in the same 
parliament for any part he might have taken in Hotspur’s rebellion. 
Henry IV is described as welcoming the suggestion that the lords speak 
their minds freely and is given a little speech recording that ‘ie feu esleu 
par touz les seigneurs de le Roialme pur estre gouernour et Roy dycelle, 
et pur ycelles cause il moy semble qe iay bone droit'. Savage then begged 
the king on behalf of the Commons to bring the earl of Northumberland 
before parliament to answer the charges against him, and suggested that 
should he be found guilty of trespass alone, the king might pardon him 
and restore to him all his lands. This would give the initiative for the 
process of restoring Percy to the Commons rather than to the king, who 
is said to have answered that he would deliberate the matter further with 
his council. Henry thereafter proposed an adjournment of parliament and 
. the Commons declared their intention to reconsider the matter before the 
next meeting. The Durham narrative concludes with the unsupported 
statement that Henry immediately rode to Windsor with certain of his 
lords, where he pardoned the earl ‘touz manereg daccions’ before riding 

1Public Record Office, London, E. 404/26/246: 27/181; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, 
p. 137. I am indebted to Dr. R. L. Storey of the P.R.O. for these references. 
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back with him to London on 4 February ‘bien araie et de bone chere'.! 
The letter is dated from London that same Monday. 

So far we have followed the first Durham narrative, which would 
emphasize the prerogative nature of the royal pardon of the earl of 
Northumberland, a fait accompli before the appearance of the earl in 
parliament, making the process of pardon there a matter of form: although 
some such royal action may be hinted at in the official record that the 
lords affirmed that authority to judge whether the earl was guilty of 
treason specially belonged to themselves as peers of parliament. The 
story can now be traced further from Durham sources, first in an original 
letter (No. ii below), and then in additional transcripts in the same 
letter-book which contains the main narrative (No. iii below). The letter is 
tantalizing in ita brevity, being a note addressed by Thomas Preston 
‘youre simpyll’ prest and yowre dewotte bedmann’ to the ‘venerabile 
" domine de Horden’.? Of Thomas Preston nothing more seems to be known 
‘than that he held land in and was vicar of Monk Hesleden, county Durham, 
in 1424? The ‘Lady of Horden’ was Isabella, heiress of William Menevil, 
lord of Horden in county Durham and sometime escheator to the bishop 
of Durham. She had been a widow since the death of her second husband, 
Sir William Claxton, in 1380, but had links with the outside world through 
her mother Isabella Lumley (d. 1401). Ralph Lumley, her uncle, was at 
one time captain of Berwick upon Tweed for the earl of Northumberland 
before his implication in the revolt against Henry IV at Christmas 1399 
in conjunction with the earl of Huntingdon, when he had been executed 
as a traitor at Cirencester. Whatever might be her then interest in the 
fate of the earl of Northumberland, Preston sought to reassure his ‘dere 
Frend ...that my lord Erylle of northumirland wase delyuerd and 
owterly excusyd of alle tresons, felony and trespace and alle othre dedys 
be hym donne be Juggesment of pe parlment an made Whit of pe trespace 
an delyuyrde and set in hys sete in pe parlment as he vas Wont to be... .' 
The puzzle is the dating clause: ‘Yis tigange Was seuen an Written’ in 
londen’ pis day sewynight an come be letter vnto pis toun zestyrday, an 
alswa pe parlment begayn noght befor pe moryne efter pe fest of saynt 
baysse'. The ‘morrow of the feast of Saint Blaise’ ia 4 February, and to 
neither of the early fifteenth-century parliaments at which an earl of 
Northumberland was restored to his estate would such a date apply. The 
parliament of 1404 which saw the restoration of the first earl began on 
14 January, and tbe parliament of 1416 which saw the restoration of his 


1While it is impossible to confirm from other sources that Henry IV was at 
Windsor between 1 and 3 Feb. 1404, there is no evidence to show that he was 
definitely elsewhere (Wylie, iv. 292). 

*!Durhzm D. & C. Muniments, Locellus XXV, no. 44. 

? Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis (Surtees Soc., lviii, 1871), p. 23; Fasti 
Dunebmenses (Surtees Soc., cxxxix, 1926), p. 102. Horden is in an adjacent parish 
to Monk Hesleden. . 

1R. Surtees, History of Durham (1816-20), I. ii. 28: II. 162; G.E.C., Complete 
Peerage, viii. 26870. 
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grandson began on 16 March! The 'deliveranee' of Preston’s letter 
would seem most plausibly to refer to the former restoration of 1404, more 
especially in view of the prominence given to the date of 4 February in 
the Durham news-letter which may well have been the vehicle of the 
*tizange' referred to in the second note.* 

The next step in the proceedings was the pardoning ceremony itself, 
and here again Durham has its own source of information, added abruptly 
to the main narrative but in a different hand.* This purports to be the 
actual words of the earl of Northumberland in seeking pardon of Henry IV 
and although not identical with the speech reported of him in the rolls 
of parliament it represents a most accurate précis. There follows the royal 
answer, unfortunately incomplete. It was an apparent afterthought to 
transcribe this English dialogue, and its source can only be surmised— 
another news-letter or an oral tradition that seemed particularly relevant 
for insertion. 

The obvious interest for north-countrymen of the earlier proceedings in 
the Hilary parliament of 1404 is the moet probable explanation for the 
transcription of a fairly lengthy news-letter some forty years later into a 
chancery letter-book. Before accepting this suggestion at its face value, 
however, it is interesting to find on subsequent leaves of the same manu- 
script another lengthy document emanating from the same parliament and 
dealing exclusively with foreign affairs.‘ This is a conflated version of the 
letter to the prelates, lords and Commons of France from the prelates, 
magnates and Commons of England, concerning the extension of the 
current truce with France. With four variations this is verbatim the letter 
that Rymer printed, save that there the king, clergy, magnates and 
Commons of England made their points in separate notes.5 'T'he witnesses, 
again conflated, are identical, with the significant exception that John, earl 
of Somerset, chamberlain of England, and Ralph, earl of Westmorland, 
. are replaced in the Durham version by Henry, earl of Northumberland. 
More important, the Durham version refers to the alarm caused in 
England by the refusal of the French to treat with Henry IV's emissary, 


1The restoration of the second earl was notified by himself to the prior of 
Durham in an original letter still surviving at Durham, which gives the precise 
date of his rehabilitation as 18 March 1416 (Durham D. & C. Muniments, Locellus 
XXV, no. 146). 

While dealing with this point of confusion of date it should be noted that 
although the printed version of the parliamentary roll gives the date of the earl's 
rehabilitation as Friday, 7 Feb., the correct reading is Friday, 8 Feb., as is to be 
found on the original roll of parliament (P.R.O., C. 65/66, m. 16). 

*Durham D. & C. Library MS. C IV 25, fo. 124. The sections of text in 
documents ii and iii in Middle English have been kindly elucidated for me by 
Dr. A. Macdonald, Senior Lecturer in English at King’s College, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

* [bid., fos. 1a4* -1a5. 

S Foedera (1727), viii. 348—50, printed from the notarial transcript retained as a 
reference copy when Sir John Cheyne, the English ambassador, prtsented the 
originals to the French envoys (P.R.O., E. 30/363). 
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Master Nicholas de Bissheton, ‘utriusque iuris doctoris, ambassiatoris pro 
parte nostra in Calesio adiu remanentis’—a clause which seems to have 
dropped from Rymer's exemplar. Again, the Durham copy requires that 
the French give notice of their desire to prolong the truce not to King 
Henry IV but more expeditiously to the captain of Calais or to his deputy. 
Finally the Durham version gives the date in parliament as 14 February 
1404, whereas Rymer gives the date as 25 February from his exemplar. 
It is possible that the earlier date represents a draft of the despatch before 
final endorsement in parliament. The official record says nothing of this 
episode. 

This handful of Durham letters bearing on the Hilary parliament of 
1404 may not add materially to our knowledge of proceedings in that 
assembly; but the letters do help to recreate the immediacy and clash of 
personalities so carefully summarized out of existence in the formal roll 
of parliament. 

CoNsTANCE M. FRASER 


i 
Durham Dean B Chapter Library MS. C IV 25, fos. 123-4 


Treshonure et tresreuerent meistre, Je mey recomank a vous humblement 
sicome vn de vostres seruan[s]; et vous pleise assauoir qe ienuoie par deuers 
vous diuerses nouelx de le parlement. Le primere iour le Chaunceller dengleterre 
pronounciast le parlement et la cause pur quell’ le parlement feust ordeigne. La 
primere cause feust tiell' qe le duc Dorlience et le Count de seint Poule en- 
vie[re]nt certeins lettres oue lour harauldes de Fraunce, en les quex lettres 
furent continux graunt vilainy et reproue a nostre seigneur le Roy et hount et 
esclaundre pur tout le Roialme, et ce rehersust ouertement, et coignissaust 
queux respounses les ditz herauldz auoient ouesque eux areire a lour meistres, 
Vne autre cause feust pur les ordeignaunces en Gascoigne et Guyan, purce qila 
purposent encoundre le Roy et soun Roialme. Vne autre cause feust pur 
ordeigner vn lieutenant en Irland, purce qe monseigneur Thomas le fitz du 
Roy qi feust la lieutenant est venuz dycelle en Engleterre. Vn autre feust pur 
lordeignance faire de garder les marches descoce. Vne autre cause feust pur 
ordeigner et assigner Amyralx pur garder le mere purce qe le Count de seint 
Poule Amyrall’ de Fraunce est en le mere ouesque graunt Nauy. Vne autre 
cause feust de les grauntz trauaill' et coustages qe monseigneur le Roy auoit deinz 
le Roialme pur chastier les reballes, et adonges il parlast graundement de le 
bataill’ de Shrewesbury et de les seigneurs qi furent la. Vn autre cause feust 
pur ordeignaunce faire en Gales; et les causes auaunditz furent la substance de 
le pronunciacion de le parlement. Et qant le Roy et les seigneurs furent auisez 
pur ordeignaunce faire de les causes auantditz, donqes le conseil nostre sire le 
Roy demaunderent de les seigneura et comounes de le parlement dont le Roy 
aueroit sufficeance de tresoure pur ordeignaunce de les causes auauntdity, as 
queux sire Reignald Sauage parlour pur les comones respoundist par cestes 
paroilx: qe le Roy avoit sufficance de tresoure pur maynteigner et sustener touz 
les ordeignauncez auantditz, ai serroit bien gouernee; ‘et pur ce ne affiez pur 
auoir aucune subside de les comones deuant qe nous sauons ou le tresoure du 

o . * 
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Roy est exspendue, et en quel manere, qar entant nows sumer enfourmez qe 
diuerses dames de le Roialme ount par lettres patentz chescoun an ‘l mille li’, 
Et auxint Fraunceis le lumbard eit chescun an par sez lettres patentz -viij- mille 
li’, qe iammes ne ferra honour ne profit a le Roialme. Et purce, vous voillex 
bien auisez par vostre haute conseil de cestes choses auantditz, qar voz comons 
[fo. 123"] ne voillent my soeffrer tant come ils ount soeffrez par deuaunt'; et 
&donqes respoundist nostre seigneur le Roy qe ce serroit graunt hount et 
esclaundre pur luy pur repeller et anuller les lettres patentz qil ad graunte par 
deuant temps; a qi sire Reignald Sauage respoundist qe ce poet estre bien 
amendez et les patentz nient anullir, en tiell’ manere qe ceux as queur sont 
grauntez par lettres patentes -C- li’ serront bien agreez pur auoir en paient -x: 
li’; ‘et purce, vous voillez estre auisez par vostre conseil de faire le meillour 
ordeignaunce qe vous purrez de lea materes auantditz, qar vous comones sont 
trespeisantz de ce qe les biens du Roialme aont en tiel manere doner a eux qe 
iammes ne ferront honour ne profit a y celle’; et adonqes respoundist le Roy et 
disoit qil auoit graunt merueill’ du ce qe les comunea furent si maleuolantz et 
trespeisantz enuers luy; et adonqes respoundist sire Reignald Sauage qe ce 
feust nulle merueille, ‘qar ce nest descoignous a tout le Roialme qe vous auez 
eue chescune an vn disme et vn -xv*- de voz lieges, et outre ce, ils sont vexez 
et compellez meyntfoitz de cheuacher en Gales et autres parties sanz gage mais 
a lour propres costages, et auxi voz ministres et puruoiours ne paient my pur le 
vitaille pris a vostre oeps, si auant qune de vos ministres doit as diuerses gentx 
pur vitaille -vj- mille li’ et pluis, et est graunt partie du cause qe les comunes ne 
sont ai bien voillantz enuers vous sicome ils furent pardeuant, et auxi sont 
certeins seigneurs de voetre conseil qi vous meignent et conseillent en haute 
purpose de malice, encountre le honour de vostre persone et le profit de le 
Roialme, et de ce vous eerrez certifiez pluis pleinement enapres; et purce vous 
pleise ouesque vostre sage conseil comouner touz les matere auantditz et auxi 
vous gouerner qe voz comunes eux affourment a vostre conseil, et adonges 
vous serrez en quiete et paix deinz voetre Roialme. Et si noun, nous ne veions 
my coment vostre Roialme serra bien gouernee.' Et apres ce le Roy ne veignoit 
en parlement par -v- ou -vj: iours tanque le -xxvüj- iour de Januer, et adonges 
sire Reignald Sauage pria le Roy qil vouldroit comaunder touz les seigneurs qe 
furent presentez en le parlement pur declarer lour volunties touchant le Roy et 
le Roialme; et adonqes lerceuesque de Caunterberge luy demandast oue graunt 
ire pur quoy il disoit ensi; a qi respoundist le dit sire Reignald qil feust pluis 
graunt honour pur declarer lour volunties y cy qe destre trouez nient loialx en 
apres, et cy comaundast le Roy as touz les seigneurs de declarer lour volunties 
en aperte purce qe le parlement feust ordeignee pur ycell’ cause; ‘et endroit ma 
persone, est conuz a tout le Roialme qe ie suy verroie heir de Lancastre, et 
auxi coment ie feu mys hors de le Roialme, et en quel manere rentraie en ycell’, 
et coment en apres ie feu esleu par toux les seigneurs de le Roialme pur estre 
gouernour et Roy dycelle; et pur ycelles cause il moy semble qe iay bone droit'. 
Et adonqes sire Reignald Sauage depar toug les comunes de le parlement 
[fo. x24] priast le Roy qe le Count de Northumberland purroit appairer en le 
parlement destre a sa respounses, et sil serroit troue qil auoit aucunement 
trespasse encountre le corone qil vouldroit de sa grace especial luy graunter vne 
Chartre de pardoun, et si nulle enblemessement en duy serroit troue, qadonqes 
luy plerroit de luy faire estre reatitute a toux sex terres sicome il feust Pardeuant; 
as quex le Roy meyntenaunt respoundist qil ne vouldroit g celle demaunde 
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grauntier deuant qil feust meultz auisez par soun conseil; et ils respoundent a 
encountre qils ne vouldrent nulle cause grauntier de ce qi feust demaunde en le 
parlement. Donqes dist le Roy qil vouldroit aiourner le parlement et, ce dit, les 
comunes respounderont qils lour aviserent deuaunt qils viendrent a celle parle- 
ment. Et surce, le Roy cheuacheroit a Wyndesore et certeins seigneurs ouesque 
luy, et la il pardonast a le Count de Northumberland toux maneres dacciona, 
et si cheuacheroit le dit Count ouesque le Roy a lounders lundy le quart iour de 
Feuerer, bien araie et de bone chere. Autres &. [sic] Escript a lounders le quart 
iour de Feuerer [aka manu: anno domini millesimo quadringentesimo Tertio]. 


ü 
Durham Dean & Chapter Muniments, Locellus X XV, no. 44! 


Wyrchypfulle ma dayme and dere Frend, I recummand me vnto you, thankand 
yow of all’ Wrchope an off alle gudnes Whylk that ye haue done to me, besekand 
you of gude perseuerange: knawand you desyrand herrand and tizands, I do you 
to Wete outerly that my lord Erylle of northumirland wase delyuerd and 
owterly excusyd of alle tresons, felony and trespace and alle othfe dedys be hym 
donne be Juggesment of pe parlment an made Whit of pe trespace an delyuyrde 
and set in hys sete in pe parlment as he vas Wont to be an alswa he is admyt an 
restorde to alle hys lordschipe, landes, rentes and seruice, office, gude an cattelles 
with pourtenange for Ewyr. Na mare I Wryt yow at pis tyme, bot he that is 
oure alle sauesure kep you in body an in saulle. 

Yis tizange Was seuen an Written’ in londen’ pis day sewynight an come be 
letter vnto pis toun 3estyrday an alswa pe parlment begayn noght befor pe 
moryne efter pe fest of saynt baysse. 

Be thomas preston, youre simpyll’ prest 
and yowre dewotte bedmann. 
Endorsed: Sue venerabile domine 
domine de Horden. 


iii 


Durham Dean & Chapter Library MS. C IV 25, fo. 124 


Treshonure, tresgracious, tresexcellent et trearedoutte seigneur my lege lord 
lyk hyt to your hye Ryalte to remenbir yow of your beying at Zork, of pe hye 
grace that 3he me behyght Wherfor I stod of fre liberte of my comying for trest 
apon’ Wrytyng betwen yow and me, noght forthi* my lege lorde in pat I have 
offendit yow or done agayns zour lawes and Zour statutes in gediryng of pople 
ore of excise of geuyng of lyuerays, I beseche my lord pe Prynce and all’ gour 
lordes sperituall’ and temporall’ with all’ my frendes pe comuns to pray my lege 
lord pe king of for-yeuenesse of pis offence. Au quelle nostre dit seigneur le Roy 
respondit et disoit en la forme quensuyt, Cosyn of Northumbr', at pe reuerence 
of god and at pe prayer of pe Qwen at zour instance as zhe Well’ knaw, and at 
pe prayer of all’ pe lordys here. 

TA letter close with slits through which a parchment thong passed—seal now 
e. 
* Nevertheless, , 
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A List of Members of the Parliament of 
February, 1449 


ALTHOUGH RECORDS of medieval parliaments exist in abundance, several 
important series are lacking for long periods, particularly in the fifteenth 
century. Writs ‘de expensis’, for instance, cease to be enrolled after 1414; 
there are no proxies for absent lords extant after 1443, and, of course, 
there is a large gap in the series of writs and returns of the Commons 
between 1478 and 1542. Besides these it is clear that more ephemeral 
records produced in the course of the proceedings of the two Houses have 
failed to survive at all: this is true of the journals of the house of lords, 
which were certainly kept in some form from at least 1449, but are not 
extant, except in a few fragmentary later copies,! from before the reign 
of Henry VIII. It is also true of another class of record—the lists of 
knights and burgesses returned to parliament, from which the roll was 
called at the beginning of each session: that is the equivalent of the later 
Crown Office lists. 

Although there is little direct evidence for it—and that mainly from a 
few references in the rolls of parliament of the reigns of Richard II and 
Henry IV—it is clear that the practice of calling the names of the knights 
and burgesses was general, at least from the time of Richard II.* The 
abbreviated form of the narrative of the opening formalities of parliament 
which becomes common after 1384 explains why references cease, except 
in one or two instances, to appear on the rolls after that date. The basis 
of the call is mentioned on the rolls as being the writs and returns of 
members sent in by the sheriffs,* but the inconvenience of employing the 
actual returns for this purpose must have quickly become apparent and 
some form of consolidated list drawn up. These lists, however, being of 
only ephemeral use and not being evidence of business done or writ 
answered, were not held in chancery when finished with, but presumably 
either destroyed or retained by the clerks who used them. Thus not one 
of these documente dating from the medieval period appears to survive 
in its original form. However, wbat seems to be a sixteenth-century copy 
of such a list for the parliament of 1491 was discovered and printed some 
thirty-five years ago, while a similar list of members of the parliament 
of 1529 has been an important source for the Reformation parliament 


1The Fane Fragment of the r46r Lords’ Journal, ed. W. H. Dunham, Jun. 
(New Haven, 1935); A. R. Myers, ‘A parliamentary debate of the mid-fifteenth 
century’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxii (1938), 389-97. 

3 Rot. Parl., iii. 55, 71, 98, 122, 149, 184, 454, 467; À. R. Myers, The Household 
af Edward IV (Manchester, 25 pp. 142, 251; The Red Paper Book of Colchester, 
ed. Sir W. G. Benham, p. 

? Rot. Parl., iii. 55, 71, etc. 
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since it was printed im Letters and Papers of Henry VIII Thus the rarity 
of such records makes the document printed below of some importance. 
It represents considerably the earliest such list so far discovered and is 
unique in containing the names of the lords and men of law summoned 
to the same parliament. 

The volume of the Cotton collection in which it is included? begins 
with ninety-three folios consisting mainly of copies, in the hand of Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, of lists of knights paying scutage or summoned 
for knight-service in the reigns of Henry III and Edward I. These are 
followed by twenty-seven blank folios. The list of those present at the 
parliament of 1449 is written in the same hand on folios numbered 94-6. 
This is followed by another five blank folios, and the rest of the book is 
mainly devoted to an alphabetical list of arms. 

There is no question, then, of this document being more than a late 
copy. The list of names is, indeed, interspersed with comments by 
Glover himself describing the state of the manuscript from which he was 
copying and explaining the lacunae.? It is important, of course, for the 
authenticity of the document aa a true copy of a fifteenth-century original 
to be firmly established, especially as it contains a number of unexpected 
features. The balance of evidence is, however, overwhelmingly in favour 
of its authenticity. The reputation of Robert Glover makes it unlikely 
that he in any sense faked the document—even if the sheer pointlessness 
of such an invention did not almost rule this out. For, unless he is 
deliberately lying, Glover copied the list from an ‘old roll’, which he 
describes in circumstantial detail. He explains, for instance, the absence 
of the names of the greater part of the borough members and of the 
bishops and higher magnates by the fact that part of the roll was torn off; 
and it 18 easy to envisage, from his description, the original roll, with the 
names of the lords written on one side and the Commons, starting from 
the tail, on the dorse.* 

Secondly, although nearly all the names of the knights and burgesses 
resemble closely those appearing on the sheriffs’ returns—and are, in fact, 
clearly copied from them'—there are a few important differences. The list 


1°A list of members of the fourth parliament of Henry VII’, ante, iii. 168—75; 
L. & P. Hen. VIII, iv (3), no. 6043, pt. a. T'he nature and form of these two 
documents were discussed by A. F. Pollard in ‘Thomas Cromwell's parliamentary 
lists’, ante, ix. 31-43. 

* Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Claudius C.II. 

The heading which precedes the list of knights of the shire may be an addition 
by Glover, but it is almost exactly a Latin translation of the heading to the 
1491 list, and may have been in the original. 

4P. 209 below. 

3E.g. The members for Northumberland are given exactly as on the return, 
and spelling is generally exactly the same. There are occasional exceptions: 
for example the Cotton list names William Willysburne as member for Yarmouth, 
where the return, probably correctly, has William Willy. 
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includes, for instance, the names of the knights of the ahire for Westmor- 
land and the burgesses for Appleby, though the return including these 
names no longer exists. Very significantly, too, Thomas Harrington, 
knight of the shire for Lancashire, who is styled ‘notabilis armiger’ on 
the sheriff’s return, is called ‘miles’ on the list: clearly he was knighted 
either just before or during the parliament. The list of lords and men of 
law, too, resembles very closely the list on the dorse of the close roll but, 
as will be seen below, there are a number of important differences. 

These differences would seem sufficient in themselves to rule out the 
possibility that Glover or some predecessor made up this list in ignorance 
from the sheriffs’ returns and the close roll? There is, however, a further 
interesting piece of evidence—the order in which the names of the knights 
and burgesses are given. The Crown Office lists which, compiled from the 
sheriffs’ returns, were used as check-lists and for roll-calls during the 
second half of the sixteenth century and later, gave the names of the 
counties, with their representatives, in alphabetical order, and the boroughs 
and their members immediately after the counties in which they were 
situated.‘ But, as Pollard pointed out, this was an ‘artificial bureaucratic 
invention’, an innovation of the years 1536—52.5 The traditional order in 
which lists of members of parliament were drawn up for administrative 
purposes, was a roughly geographical one.® Pollard showed that the list 
of members of the Reformation parliament drawn up in 1529 was arranged 
almost identically with that of 1491, the knights of the abire being separated 
from the burgesses in both cases." This order is similarly identical with 
that in the list printed below. It is exactly, then, what might be expected 
from a fifteenth-century list but would have been exceedingly difficult 
for a sixteenth-century antiquary to bit upon. 

'This order had a long history, even by the middle of the fifteenth 
century. À list survives in another volume of Glover's miscellanea of 
the names of the knights of the shire in the parliament of Hilary 1377, 
and this also gives the names of the counties in roughly geographical order, 
though not exactly the same as in 1449.9 This may be a copy of part of a 


1There seems to be no evidence to show the exact date of his knighthood. 

1Pp. 204-5. 

*[t seems unlikely, anyway, that any list could have been compiled from the 
obecurity, dust and rubbish which they were in by the 17th century (W. Prynne, 
Brevia Parlamentaria Redioiva (1662), p.1). 

*'The order is not strictly alphabetical, but by initial letter only. 

*Pollard, ubi supra, p. 34. The earliest Crown Office list extant is that for the 
parliament of 1 Mary (April 1554). But a list of members for the last session of the 
parliament of 1 Edw. VI (1552) exists among the Hatfield MSS., and this, probably 
based on a similar official list, shows that the alphabetical order wus in use by that 
date (Hatfield MS. 207/4). 

*It may be compared with and, indeed, perhaps derives from, the grouping of 
the asaixe circuits. 

TExcept that Bristol heads the list of towns receifing separate writs in 1449, 
York in 1491 and London in 1529. 

‘Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 229, fo. 28. . . 
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list similar to that in the Cotton MS. It is not impossible, however, that 
Glover took this list from the endorsement of writs of expenses on the 
close roll. For there too the names of the counties whose representatives 
were receiving writs for their parliamentary wages are given in the same 
order.! On the dorse of the close rolls can be traced the development and 
formalization of this order. Up to 1372 the arrangement seems quite 
hapbazard; for the parliament of 1372 the list begins with the northern 
counties but then again becomes formless. The parliament of July 1376, 
however, sees the establishment of the conventional order, with a few 
aberrations which are not eradicated until 1384 With only very minor 
changes the order of the counties receiving writs ‘de expensis' on the 
dorse of the close roll of that year remains the conventional order until 
1414, when such endorsements disappear, and is almost identical with that 
in the lists of 1449 and 1491.* 

This feature of the endorsement of writs ‘de expensis’ on the close 
roll-—which has not seemingly been previously noticed—sugpests strongly 
that it was made up not from the sheriffs’ returns or haphazardly when the 
knights and burgesses came to sue their writs, but was taken from the 
check-roll drawn up at or near the beginning of parliament, of which the 
document printed below is a specimen. It is clear that the main purpose of 
the roll was to record attendance, and it may be that only those marked 
on the roll as having been present would be allowed to claim such a writ, 
though there is no evidence for this practice.? 

The document does not, except in two or three specific cases, add greatly 
to our knowledge of the personnel of this parliament nor, of course, to 
what went on there. The sheriffs’ returns for 1449 are nearly all extant, 
supplemented here by the names of the members for Westmorland and 
Appleby.* The list of lords is, however, more interesting. As has been 
said, all the names of those bishops and heads of houses who were sum- 
moned are missing, together with all the lay magnates above the rank of 


1Cal. Close Rolls, 1374-7, pp. 535-6. The calendar retains the order of the 
original in this and other cases (P.R.O., Close Roll, C. 54/215, m. aad). 

*Cal. Close Rolls, 1369-74, pp. 100, 288, 316, 475, 611; 1374—7, pp. 428, 535; 
see also close rolla for Richard II, Henry IV and Henry V, 1413-19. The only 
differences between 1384 and 1414 are that by 1414 Lancashire, which headed the 
list when raised to palatine status, has reverted to its natural geographical place, 
and that 3 pairs of neighbouring counties are reversed : e.g. Shropehire precedes 
Staffordshire instead of following it. 

38ame form of certificate of attendance must have been shown before a writ 
was issued. If this followed a roll-call near the end of parliament based upon the 
sort of roll that the Cotton MS. represents, then the problem of the absence of so 
many members from the lists of thoee claiming expenses might be solved by 
postulating that they left before the end of the parliament. 

The names given for Westmorland in Wedgwood, History of Parlament 
I439—1509: deant P. 114, have no foundation in documentary evidence and 
seem to be based on a misreading of the references given there. Unfortunately 
the four members given in the Cotton roll have so far proved untraceable. 
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‘baron! The rest appear in much the same order as on the dorse of the 
close roll where the names of those to whom writs of summons were 
sent are listed. There are important differences, however, which throw 
some light on the composition of the Upper House in the mid-fifteenth 
century.? 

The inclusion of the name of ‘Willelmo de Neuyll chivaler', i.e. 
William, Lord Fauconberge, to which is added a note ‘non fuit, quia 
extra regnum, shows clearly the independence of the list from that op the 
close roll, where Neville's name is omitted, he presumably not being 
summoned because of his absence in France. It suggests that the Cotton 
roll was made up either from the list of summons to the previous parlia- 
ment of 1447 (where Neville's name does appear) or from a check-list of 
that parliament, to which were added certain new names.* 

More important are the last six names on the list—those which are 
preceded by Glover's note 'Nouiter scripta et alio manu addita’. On 
the close roll the first four of these names appear, but in a different order. 
There the names ‘Willelmo Bourgchier militi domino fitz Waryn' and 
*Willelmus Beauchamp Dominus de Sancto Amando’ are added in a 
different hand to the main list of lords summoned, and to Beauchamp's 
name (and ‘probably referring also to Bourgchier) is appended the note 
“T.R. apud Westm’ xxii die Maii'—presumably the date on which the 
writs to these peers were issued. There follows an abbreviated form of the 
writ sent to Henry Bromflete summoning him and the heirs male of his 
body as Baron De Vessy. This writ is dated 24 January. Then, after the 
names of the lawyers summoned and the writs to the sheriffs, there follows 
another writ of summons addressed to ‘Willelmo Bonevyle militi, domino 
Bonevyle de Chuton’ dated ro March.* On the Cotton roll, however, the 
names of these four men summoned after the commencement of parliament 
are added in the order in which the writs were issued’; which suggests 
that they were added to the original list from time to time to keep it up 
to date. 

Finally, the names are added on the Cotton roll of two lords who are 
not included at all on the close roll, and presumably did not receive writs. 
These are ‘Dominus de Egremond’ and ‘Dominus de Richemond Grey’. 


1Viscount Bourgchier is normally included among the ordinary barons, unlike 
Viscount Beaumont, whose patent of creation gave him precedence. 

*P.R.O., Close Roll, C. 54/299, m. a4d. 

*The omission of Lord Sudeley’s name from the Cotton list was probably 
due to a mistuke by the copyist. 

*One of the few reasons for lords not being summaned to parliament when 
adult and sane was when they were known to be absent at the wars (J. S. Roekell, 
‘The problem of the attendance of the lords in medieval parliaments’, ante, 
xxix. 157; Wedgwood, p. Ixvi.) 

‘Lords Stourton, Rivers, Hoo, Roos and Moleyns were summoned for the first 
time to the parliament of Feb. 1449. 

*P.R.O., Close Roll, C. 54/299, m. a4d. 

‘Te. Vessy, Fitzwarren, Banville, St. Amand. : . 
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Both of these men wore created barons by patent some time after the close 
of the parliament of February 1449: Thomas Percy, younger son of the 
41d earl of Northumberland as ‘Baron of Egremont in Cumberland’ on 
20 November 1449, and Thomas Grey, younger brother of Edmund, 
Lord Grey of Ruthin, as ‘Baron of Richemount Grey’ on 25 June 1450. 
Both were seemingly summoned for the first time to the parliament of 
November 1450.1 That men were occasionally present in fifteenth-century 
parliaments without having received a formal writ of summons is well- 
known.? Probably Egremont and Richemount Grey were present only at 
the last seasion, attended also by such lords as the earls of Warwick and 
Worcester and Lord ‘de Suthwyke’ who also received no writs.? Never- 
theless it is not clear why these two men ‘of no special distinction’ received 
or claimed these very artificial titles and were allowed to take their places 
in parliament.‘ The details of the cases are of some importance for the 
historian of parliament and of these two peerages; but the presence of the 
names does confirm that the original of this Cotton manuscript was an inde- 
pendent working list, kept up to date and concerned more with actual 
attendance than purely with those summoned. 

The final additional name is that of ‘Danby’ to the list of judges and 
other lawyers summoned. This probably followed the appointment of 
Robert Danby, serjeant-at-law, as one of the King's Serjeants.5 This 
` appointment cannot be certainly dated from other evidence but presumably 
took place early in 1449: he was summoned to the following parliament 
of November 1449. 

The main importance of this document, then, lies only in a minor degree 
with the increased knowledge it gives us of the personnel of one parliament ; 
far more in the light it throws upon the diplomatic and interrelations of 
parliamentary records, and the evidence it gives of the long history of 
certain forms of these records that appear to survive in their original form 
only from the sixteenth century. 

The list of the lords summoned seems to have no parallel, though 
clearly such lists must have existed: when questions of attendance were 
involved it js unlikely that the dorse of the close roll was consulted every 
time. The whole roll seems to have represented a definite attempt to 

1G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. 33, X. 777. 

* Wedgwood, pp. 1x-ixx. 

* Myers, ‘Parliamentary debate’, ubi supra. 

“The explanation of Egremont's attendance and eventual patent of creation as 
baron must lie in the Percy’s claim as coheirs to the lands of John Multon of 
Egremont (d. 1334) who, like his father, was summoned to parliament. It is 
difficult to trace the exact descent of the castle and manor of Egremont, but, 
though the Percy’s do not seem to have held more than a third of the manor at 
this time, they may have felt this sufficient to claim the barony. Difficulties arising 
from other claimants may have brought about the issue of the patent to Percy in 
Nov. 1450. 

hs pesos of Richenfount Grey’s name is as inexplicable as is his having 
been created a baron at all. 

*For Danby see D.N.B., Supplement (1909), p. 535. 
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keep a complete list of all those summoned or returæed to this parliament. 
It is unlikely that it was unique in this; but with the development of a 
journal of the proceedings in the Lords, which itself contained daily lista 
of lords summoned and attending, it may be that a formal enrolment like 
the one copied by Glover became superfluous and the practice fell into 
disuse. The Commons, however, whose journal, even when it began, was 
never in the same form, still had need of such a list of its members. By 
1491 the joint roll must have been a thing of the past, for surely the 
copyist of the parliamentary list of that year would have transcribed a list 
of the lords if it had existed on the same roll as the names of the Commons. 
Finally it is possible to speculate also whether it is purely a coincidence 
that both this roll and the fragment of a journal printed by Dr. Myers, as 
well as another similar fragment of journal in a volume of Glover's 
miscellanea,! all relate to the same parliament: it may be that a corpus of 
the records of this parliament existed, at least in fragmentary form, until 
late in the sixteenth century. 
R. VIRGOE 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(27 Hen. VI) 
British Museum, MS. Cotton Claudius CII 
fo.94 Nomina Militum civium et burgensium venientum ad Parliamentum 
tentum apud Westmonasterium duodecimo die Februarii Anno regni 
Regis Henrici Sexti post conquestum vicesimo septimo. 


Northumbr’. Radulphus Grey armiger filius et haeres Radulphi 
Grey militis. 
Johannes Heron de Ford. 
Cumberland. Thomas Curwen. 
Hugo Lowther. 
Westmorland. Christopherus Wellysbourne miles. 
Johannes de La Wykes miles. 
Lanc’. Thomas Stanley miles. 
Thomas Harington miles. 
Ebor’. Willelmus Evre miles. 
Jacobus Strangwuys miles. 
Lincoln’. Johannes Nevell armiger. 
Ricardus Waterton armiger. 
Nottingham, Johannes Roos armiger. 
Ricardus Ilingworth. 
Derb’, Johannes Sacheuerell armiger. 
Walterus Blount armiger. 
Leyc'. Thomas Everyngham. 
‘Thomas Palmer. . 


1Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 229, fo. 17b. . 
. 


fo. 95 Satht’. 
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Thomas Bate. 

Ricardus Hotofte. 

Euerardus Dygby armiger. 
Johannes Brow armiger. 
Willelmus Tresham armiger. 
Willelmus Catesby. 

Jobannes Wenlok miles. 
Willelmus Dawbeney armiger. 
Thomas Danyell armiger. 
Johannes Heton armiger. 
Edmundus Ingaldesthorp miles. 
Johannes Say armiger. 


Thomas Tresham armiger. 
Johannes Stucle armiger. 
Milo Stapulton miles. 
Henricus Englose miles. 
Philippus Wentworth armiger. 
Gilbertus Debenham. 
Thomas Tyrell miles. 
Johannes Godmanston armiger. 
Johannes Chyvall armiger. 
Bartholomeus Halley armiger. 
Johannes Lemyngton. 
Robertus 'T'anfeld. 

Johannes Cheyne. 

Willelmus Crowmer. 


Johannes Roger. 

Nicholaus Eyton armiger. 
Ricardus Banastre. 
Johannes Hampton armiger. 
Willelmus Cumberford. 
Johannes Scudamour miles. 
Thomas Fitz Harry. 
Thomas Mull. 

"Thomas Pauncefote, 
Humífridus Stafford miles. 
Thomas Throkmerton. 
Johannes Beynton miles. 
Henricus Longe. 


Johannes Lisle. 
Willelmus Vuedale. 


A LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE 


Somerset. 
Dorset’, 
Devon’. 
Corriub'. 
Bristoll’. 


London’. 


Civitas Ebor’. 


fo.95b Sandewic’. 


Karliol'. 


Appelby. 


Kingston super Hull. 


Scardeburgh'. 
Civitas Lincoln’. 
Grymesby. 
Notyngham. 


Thomas Wake armiger. e 
Alexander Hody armiger. 
Humfridus Stafford armiger. 
Johannes Neuburgh. 
Willelmus Hyndeston. 
Johannes Austell. 
"Thomas Bodulgate armiger. 
Ricardus Treygoys armiger. 
Thomas Yonge. 

Johannes Sharp iunior. 
Thomas Catworth. 
Johannes Norman. 
Galfridus Boleyn. 
Thomas Billyng. 
Johannes Threak. 
Johannes Karre. 
Willelmus Hardyng. 
Johannes Dalton. 
Robertus Toppes. 
Radulphus Segryme. 
Johannes Gray. 

"Thomas Vestynden. 
Johannes Godfrey. 
Godardus Pulham. 
Robertus Vnwyn. 
Thomas Stoughton. 
Galfridus Goodlock. 
Robertus Scras. 
Nicbolaus Brokhull. 
Thomas Honywoode. 
Stephanus Slegge. 
Johannes Toke. 


Thomas Haddon. 
Johannes Drury. 
Robertus Karlill. 
Ricardus Alanson. 

Jude Wellysburne. 
Robertus Poultney. 
Hugo Cliderhowe. 
Johannes Killyngholme. 
Henricus Eure. 
Willelmus Pawlyn. 
Johannes Vauasour. 
Willelmus Gressyngton. 
Ricardus Duffeld. 
Willelmus Grymesby., 
Thomas Thurland. 
Thomas Alestre. 


fo. 96 
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Derb'. è Thomas Chatirley. 
Johannes Spycer. 
Leycestr’. Willelmus Newby. 
Willelmus Strynger. 
Warwik. Rogerus Wutton. 
Johannes Glouer. 
Northampton’, Thomas Graunfeld. 
Willelmus Busshe, 
Bedford. Willelmus Pecke. 
Hugo John. 
Wycombe. Johannes Wellesburn. 
Johannes Heynes. 
Cantebrigge. Willelmus Thomays. 
Johannes Croft. 
Huntingdon. Reginaldus Arneburgh. 
Willelmus Garnet. 
Lenne Episcopi. Thomas Salesbury. 
Ricardus Frank. 
Jernemouth. Thomas Hillys. 
Willelmus Willysburne. 
Gyppewic. Johannes Andrewe. 
Ricardus Felawe. 
Donewic’. Nicholaus Parker. 
Ricardus Codon. 
Colcestr, Johannes Forde. 
Johannes Savey. 
Maldon. Johannes Swayn. 
Johannes Worthy. 


Hic multi desunt, quia finis istius antiqui Rotuli dilacorabatur. 


Magnatum nomina multa desunt, quae ex adversa parte huius antiqui 
Rotuli in fine scribebantur. At Baronum aliquot quae restabant nomina 
hic citavimus eo ordine quo in praefato Rotulo antiquo reperimus. 


Jacobo Berkeley chivaler. 


Edwardo de Grey militi Domino de Ferrariis de Groby. 


Edmundo Grey de Ruthyn chivaler. 
Ricardo Straunge chivaler. 

Georgio Latymer chivaler. 
Radulpho de Greystok chivaler. 


Henrico Percy chivaler Domino de Ponyngges. 
Willelmo Botrea (‘l’—del.) ux chivaler. 
Thomae Dacre de Gillesland chivaler. 
Jacobo de Audeley chivaler. 
Radulpho Cromwell chivaler. 
Johanni le Scrop de Masham chivaler. 

* Willelmo Zouche de Haryngworth chivaler. 
Waltero Hungerford chivaler. 
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Willelmo Fitzhugh chivaler. . 
Henrico le Scrop’ de Bolton chivaler. 

Willelmo de Neuyll chivaler. Non fuit, quia extra regnum. 
Willelmo de Louell chivaler. 

Leoni de Welles chivaler. 

Roberti (sic) Willughby chivaler. 

Johanni Sutton’ de Dudley chivaler. 

Thomae de Clifford chivaler. 

Henrico Vicecomiti Bourghchier chivaler. 

Edwardo Brook de Cobban chivaler. 

Johanni Talbot de Lyale militi. 

Reginaldo West chivaler. 

Thomae de Scales chivaler, 

Reginaldo Grey de Wilton’. 

Johanni Beauchamp militi Domino de Beauchamp’. 
Jacobo Fenys militi Domino de Say et de Sele. 
Johanni Stourton militi. 

Ricardo Wydeuill militi Domino de Riuers. 
'Thomae Hoo chivaler Domino de Hoo et de Hastyng’. 
Thomae Domino de Roos. 

Roberto Hungerford militi Domino de Moleyns. 


Nouiter scripta. et alio [sic] manu addita. 
Henrico Bromflete militi Domino de Vescy. 
Willelmo Burghchier Domino Fitzwarin. 
Willelmo Bonvile militi Domino de Bonvyle. 
Willelmo Beauchamp militi Domino de Sancto Amando, 
Dominus de Egremond. 
Dominus de Richemond Grey. 


Judices ct legisperiti. 

Johanni Fortescu militi. 
Johanni Prisot, Petro Ardern'. 
Willelmo Yelverton'. 
Johanni Markham. 
Ricardo Byngham. 
'Thomae Fulthorp' militi. 
Willelmo Ayscoygh. 
Johanni Portyngton. 
Nicholao Ayssheton’. 
Waltero Moyll’. 

Danby. 
Johanni Vampage. 
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Proceedings in the House of Commons, 
March—June 1714 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS of proceedings in the house of commons 
during the summer of 1714 are of great value, particularly when they 
throw light on the behaviour of any of the leading politicians. One such 
account, now printed in full for the first time, comes from the papers of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, fourth baronet, member for Kent. Knatchbull, 
at this time a High Tory, was obviously a man of importance in the daily 
business of the House and among those specially courted by Viscount 
Bolingbroke. He was twice called to meetings of leading members of the 
Commons, and reported several of Bolingbroke's remarks at this crisis in 
his fortunes. These throw light on the extent and nature of Bolingbroke's 
control of his friends in the House. The fragment is silent on Knatchbull’s 
own importance; it does not for example show that it was Knatchbull 
himself who moved the 'question of the Succession' on 15 April. Nor 
does it give any indication of Knatchbull's attitude to a possible Stuart 
restoration. Nonetheless it adds some significant information for the 
months March to June 1714. 


The fragment consists of 12 folios each 61 in. x 31 in., sewn into the 
end of a larger volume containing a diary of parliamentary events between 
1722 and 1730. The handwriting is identifiably that of Knatchbull. The 
manuscript is owned by the Knatchbull-Hugessen family, to the head of 
which, Lord Brabourne, I am grateful for permission to publish it. In 
transcribing, all contractions have been expanded where this can be done 
safely, spelling and punctuation modernized where necessary, and any 
errors of date or numbers noted where these can be checked against the 
Journals of the House of Commons. 


A. N. NEWMAN 


[House of Commons] 


MARCH II, THURSDAY. Tom Foley complained of Steele first, the next [day] he 
complained again, and he not being in his place was ordered to attend the next 
day being Saturday the 13, when T. Foley brought up three pamphlets! he 
charged him with, for arraigning the Queen and her Administration, and laid 
them on the table, then quoted the paragraphs out of them, which he charged 
him with, and desired to know if he was the author: his answer was he had 
caused several books to be printed and that he knew not but the errors of the 


1These pamphlets were The Englishman, No. 46, 19 Jan. 1714; The Englishman, 
No. 57, 15 Feb. 1714, the last of the series; The Crisis. 
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printer might be misconstrued as his, and therefore gesired time to compare 
what he charged him with, in order to confess it, if they were his, and make 
his defence; s0 on a debate the House agreed to give him till Thursday following. 
[ fo. 1°] 


MONDAY, MARCH 15. Mr, Steel moved an address to her Majesty that her 
directions touching the demolition of Dunkirk should be laid before the House, 
and how far they had been complied with in order to his justification. And upon 
a debate the previous question was put; carried that it should not by 214 against 
109. But it was these paper[s] on the state of the nation should be laid before 
the House, but it was not thought proper to furnish him with evidence to make 
out what he was charged with. Every minister is to be questioned in the House 
of Commons but whoever arraigns the Administration without doors in print 
asperses the Crown, a received rule in Westminster Hall averred by the Solicitor 
General and not contradicted. [fo. 2] 
Speaker partial in not putting the question twice of Sir Thomas Seabright. 


MARCH 17. Walpole said he would make out that the South Sea Company had 
received the interest of the whole capital of the nine million, etc., of the stock 
and there was above £300,000 short subacribed of the public and that when it 
was looked into, there would be {£100,000 saved of the public in aid. Several 
public estimates referred to select committees. 10,000 men for the Sea Service 
voted at £4 per month a man for the sea service for 1714, commencing from 
1 Jan. 17131 including the ordinance for the sea service, it comes to £520,000. 
Lord Treasurer made a motion to bring in a bill to make it high treason that 
any foreign troops should land in England. [ fo. 2"] 


MARCH 18. Mr. Steel being called on to make his defence, there arose a debate, 
whether Mr. Foley should begin to charge him paragraph by paragraph, or he 
make his defence upon what was already delivered, at last it was upon a question 
agreed he should proceed upon his defence, against the charge given against him, 
which was the papers delivered in some days before and several passages therein 
marked, so he made his defence and withdrew; he was supported by Walpole 
and Stanhope, and upon a debate ’till almost 12 at night there was a division 
upon the question of a censure it was carried for it by 245 against 152 and then 
he was expelled for the same. [ fo. 3] 


MARCH 19. Mr. Wych insisted on his privilege, as being executor and residuary 
legatee of his father. But Sir John Packinton upon complaint to the House of 
some writings, etc., he had of his father being married to Sir John’s mother the 
House declared he had no privilege and so Mr. Wych without a question waived 
it and Sir John did his, 

[marcn] 23. Question on the London election on the cee 2 new members 
appointed tellers that could not tell. 


APRIL 1. The second day of hearing; when the counsel for the petition in 
Ipswich election had done, Mr. Tomson and Mr. Churchill, the sitting members, 
walked out and gave up their cause. [ fo. 3°] . 


1T.e. Old Style. 
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Abstrast of the ordinary of the Navy for 1714: 


the extraordinary is the debt. 
£ 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, office clerks, 15 Com- 
missioners of the Navy te the out ports), 
office clerks, etc. . ! 30,616 
Superannuation: sea officere . `., ; i . 11,186 
Pensions and other allowances . . " i . 6,610 
£ 
Chatham 3,303 
Deptford 2,789 
Yards | Woolwich 2,313 
Portsmouth 3,296 
Sheerness 1,535 
Plymouth 2,247 15,486 [sic] 
Muster Master, etc., out ports . : ; s x 1,000 
Wages of ships vessels . " r ; A . 32,346 
Victuals for officers and men serving . . . . 13,842 
Harbour moorings . . ; 33.541 
Ordinary repair of P in harbour UNT docs, ware- 
houses, etc. ; 70,284 
$ pay sea officers. " à A x . - 35574 


total £250,490 [sic] 
exclusive of the reductions above. [fo. 4] 

Out of this first head the Committee of Supply to whom the estimates were 
referred struck off {2,000 per annum from the Admiralty thinking 5 Com- 
missioners sufficient, and out of the 15 Navy Commissioners they struck off 5 
and their House rent. 

Out of this head struck off Fournier at £200 per annum, and Gaudy at £70, 
and Bridger the Supervisor of the Woods in New England at £200 being thought 
of no use, for there are other officers to inspect the masts 


SUNDAY, APRIL 4. We had a meeting by summons from Mr. Bromley at his 
office where Lord T., Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, and  , 
about 30 Gentlemen of the House of Commons when the Lord[s] proposed that 
we should exert ourselves and not let a majority in Parliament slip through our 
hands, and that we should meet twice a week for a mutual confidence and that 
any facts we wanted to be apprised of they would furnish, and that the Queen 
was determined to proceed in the interest of the Church, etc., and my Lord 
Bolingbroke farther added afterward that she would not leave a Whig in employ. 


0.4" 

The debt of the army on clearings and off reckonings delivered by Bridges 
is £385,391. 

Debt of the Navy to 1713 is £1,011,097. 


1Probably Lord Trevor, or possibly Lord Treasurer (Oxford) but pou 
identification is isnpossible. 


P : ü 
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APRIL 5. The House of Lords went on the State of the Nation and after long 
debates, came to a question that the succession in the House of Hanover was ' 
not in danger under her Majesty's Government, carried by 13. There were, 
proxies included, 140 voters and an address to the Queen to set a price on the 
Pretender’s head without division, and an address to desire the Queen to use her 
endeavours with the Emperor that he in conjunction with the States shall be 
guarantee for our Protestant succession in the House of Hanover. 


APRIL 6. À debate whether Lord Barymore's petition should be heard for 
Wigan, he himself not having signed it, but signed by Mr. Harvey, it was on a 
division carried that a committee should be discharged from proceeding upon 
it, there being an order in the Journal of 1689 that [fo. 7] all petitions shall be 
signed by the hands or marks of the petitioners: then it was moved his Lordship 
should have liberty to present a new petition, and on a division carried he should 
not, because a standing order of the House that all petitions shall be lodged with 
the Clerk before the choice of a Spesker. 

The House of Lords upon a division agreed the address to her Majesty about 
the Pretender should be left to her, and not limited to a time: and instead of the 
words ‘dead or alive’, inserted ‘bring him to justice”. 

APRIL 9. The House of Lords agreed that no man that was a subject or native 
and had been in arma against her Majesty and outlawed should be received as a 
public minister here: 80 the Ministry undertook Sir Patrick Lawless? should go. 


Likewise agreed the money issued to the Highland clans was of great use to the 
public. [fo. 7] 

APRIL 10. Had a private meeting at the Secretary's and agreed to push the point of 
the succession with vigour, notwithstanding our whimaical friends? differ from us. 
[arra] 11. Dined at Arthur Moore's. Lord Bolingbroke, the Chancellor 
Exchequer,* etc., and upon this matter agreed the same, and upon urging that 
the keeping in the Whigs in places, was an alloy to the spirit of the T'ories, 
Lord Bolingbroke swore it was not his fault, and that to shew he was in earnest, 
if there was one Whig in employment at the rising of this session he would give 
any one leave to spit in his face if he would keep his seals 4 months after the 
session; to Strangways, etc. 

APRIL 15.5 In a Committee of the whole House on the State of the Nation 
with regard to the Protestant Succesaion, Freeman in the Chair. A long debate 
on the question that it was not in danger under her Majesty’s Government*; 
in the debate the question was moved to leave the Chair [ fo. 9] and insisted on 
80 it was put and the House divided at 9 at night. Lord W. Paulet and Gulston 
tellers. For not leaving the Chair were 256, for it were 208 so that we carried it 
and then put the main question without division and ordered it to be reported 


1MS. had originally Administration. 

‘Sir Patrick Lawless, the Pretender's envoy to Madrid, had now arrived as 
Spanish envoy to Great Britain. 

*The Whimsicals were those Tories who approved of the Peace of Utrecht 
but were also ardent supporters of the Hanoverian Succession and were led by 
the Speaker, Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


*Sir William Wyndham. i š 
*MS. has 16 April but cf. Journals of the House of Commons. 
* Moved by Knatchbull. e 
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the next day; the Speaker and many usual Tories left us. The whole number was 
467 including tellers and chairman which is the greatest division was ever known 
except in Lord Somers impeachment upon the question of justice being done 
the Commons, when there was 470.1 The next day [i.e. April 16] it was reported 
and debated 4 hours and given up without a division that it was in no danger. 
The topics were the peace in general, want of a standing army, Sir P. Lawles, 
Highland Clans, listing men, want of alliances, Dunkirk, garbling the army, 
Pretender not removed, proscribed persons suffered to return. [ fo. 9"] 

[APRIL 15] Mr. Shuts, the Hanover Envoy, went to demand the Duke of Cam- 
bridge's writ, which was granted. 

APRIL 17. He bad done something extraordinery and the Queen forbid him 
coming to her and her Ministers taking any notice of him as a Minister. 


APRIL 17. Grand debate in the House of Lords about the peace; on a division 
carried that the peace of Spain and France were for the Good of the nation and 
to thank the Queen, carried by 19. 

APRIL 17.* An address sent by 2 Judges from the Lords to thank the Queen for 
making a safe, honourable, and advantageous peace with France and Spain, to 
which they desired our concurrence, and for want of the treaties and other 
papers laid before us put off till Thursday, because the printed one was proved 
false in 2 instances and could not be made use of, and [fo. 10] the Lords had 
the copies in form laid before them. 

APRIL 19. The drawback bill upon tobacco; upon a division 110 and 110 so the 
Speaker gave it against the Bill. 

MEMORANDUM. When the Emperor Joseph died the Empire desired that the 
Emperor now, our King of Spain, might not be both Emperor and King of 
Spain and the West Indies; if we did insist upon having thern both in the House 
of Austria they must leave us. 19 millions we have paid since the war more than 
our quota. 

[APRIL 22]* The Speaker partial appointed the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
carry the Address to the Lords though it was Lord Down's right, he having 
moved the amendment. 


MAY 6. The adjourned debate about Innis; his petition against Mr. Tonken 
about non-qualification and waiving bis privilege against the demands of Innis 
was taken into consideration and further time given Tonkin till Monday to be 
heard in his place, his mother being dead, and then to hear it at the Bar in 
3 weeks, if he did not give the House satisfaction.‘ [ fo. 107] 
Bedford’ ignominious part of his sentence remitted by the Queen's warrant 
in regard to his gown. 
MAY 27. À debate upon the report of the Schism Bill; upon disagreeing to the 
word writing, which in the Committee was left out, viz. to excuse dissenters 
teaching to write, which I thought destroyed the Bill because under the notion 
of writing they learn to read, there was a division and lost it by 10; 128:118. 
Then a division and debate on the engrossing carried by 122° against 116. 
The report of the Committee upon Weymouth Election presented and the 
Chairman having omitted to insert in the report a resolution upon the right of 
1The Journals give no figures for this division. 
1! MS. has 18 April. 3 MS. omits date. 
*'This concoraed the election for Helston. * MS. has 222. 
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election, ordered to be withdrawn till amended although it was urged you might 
make use of the minutes in the case, but that was irregular. [ fo. 11] 


MAY 27. The Whig Lords had like to flung out the Malt Bill 16 and 21 division. 


[May] 31. Upon the Bill for encouraging the tobacco trade which was engroesed 
one whole clause was left out upon a motion which was very unusual, literal 
amendments being only what was customary. 

JUNE 1. The engrossed Bill of Schiam debated and passed on a division and 
carried by 236 against 127. The Whig arguments were chiefly that it was 
persecution and against the Toleration!, we said it was not because the Tolera- 
tion meddled not with it, it was only for scrupulous consciences in being, and 
that they were not to deliver them down to posterity and propagate Schism, 
and that it was likewise pursuant to the Act of Uniformity, which we hope was 
not infringed by the Toleration. Mr. Lechmere used an argument that the Bill 
was calculated for a voracious appetite that would not be contented unless some 
sanguinary law was passed once in a twelvemonth, and it was meant to [ fo. 117] 
make somebody declare more publicly, that perhaps would play double and 
turn tail, before the scheme was finished, and yet the Gentlemen that are for 
this Bill are all ready to own that the Church and State flourish under him who 
in his early daya imbibed these principles that this Bill would persecute, though 
indeed by his practice since he has shewed he is not tenacious of any.* 

JUNE 3. The Commission of Account to be revived and renewed, moved for by 
Sir George Beaumont and to grant them farther powers, I opposed it and 
carried that a new commission should be brought in, and an instruction to the 
gentlemen to receive a clause for stating the debt of the army, etc. 

I heard a memorial was come from Hanover justifying Botmer's former one, 

and thanking the Queen for her assurances of friendship and desire of making 
them easy and that they [ fo. 12] required 4 things, in order to it; the Pretender's 
farther removal, one of their House being here, some farther titles belonging to 
the next heir of the Crown to be given them, and an allowance to Princess 
Sophia suitable to her quality: signed by her and the Elector. 
JUNE 4. The debate of the supply upon Sir Thomas Cross's report from the 
select committee came on and a vote passed that {£300,000 should be allowed 
towards the debt due to the Army £60,000 whereof to be for to answer bills of 
exchange drawn by Mr. Chetwynd at Genoa. Some words were added to 
explain that the Hanoverian troope and others should not be included in that 
sum which was to be left at large to be distributed till the whole army demands 
could be adjusted, but on the debate they were dropped and the sense of the 
House was that they should not. House of Lords read the Schism Bill the first 
time, and ordered a 2nd reading the next day, no division. [ fo. 12] 

A question if the Quakers should be heard by their counsel against the Bill 
carried in the negative by six. 

[jone 8F A resolution of a Committee upon leather referred to Ways and 


Means and the report thereof being loet though irregular; you suffered the 
votes to be read. 


1[.e. Act of Toleration of 1689. 


2L.e. earl of Oxford. . 
* Knatchbull was appointed to this Committee. à 
*MS. omits date. 
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JUNE 12. On the reporteof the Ways and Means to raise £150,000 they were all 
recommitted, though agreed to upon a debate in the Committee, and one day 
the Committee was put off purely to see whether any other duties could be 
found less grievous to the subject. There never was such a thing done before, 
for it was so late that it was intended to distress the Government. Carried for 
recommitting 152 to 101; the Scotch, the lawyers, the Whigs and many Tories 
joined in it, but not one single reason given for it. 


The Chichele Professorship of Modern History, 
1862 


AMONG THE All Souls visitation papers preserved in the archiepiscopal 
archives now in the Lambeth Palace Library! is a amall group of letters 
of application and testimonials for the first appointment to the Chichele 
professorship of modern history. As Visitor of All Souls the archbishop 
(J. B. Sumner) acted on this occasion as chairman of the electors to the 
new post, which had been founded in that college on the recommendation 
of the University Commission of 1852; the applications and testimonials 
are all addressed to his secretary, Felix Knyvett. No other correspondence 
has survived at Lambeth on this topic and though some of the letters in 
this group are purely formal there is enough interest in the rest to make 
some note of them desirable. 

The successful candidate was a former naval officer, Montagu Burrows 
(1819-1905) whose election was unanimous and who seems to have suc- 
ceeded, with the support of Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, because of the 
excellence of his work as a tutor in the new school of Law and Modern 
History.* Most of Burrows’ testimonials were concerned with his teaching 
in University College and the dean of that college, P. G. Medd, felt that 
he must certainly become an excellent professor because ‘a good modern 
history professor must . . . in very great measure unite the tutorial with the 
professorial functions’. Burrows himself wrote, in an autobiography which ' 
was published after his death,? that he also had the important support 
of Gladstone and that his practical manual on the Schools, Pass and Class 
(1860), copies of which he had sent to all the electors, had done much to 
recommend him. More than anything, however, the incompetence and 
unsuitability of his chief competitors had served to emphasize his qualifica- 
tions: ‘it was notorious that neither Stubbs nor Freeman, who successively 
became Regius Professors, could ever keep a class together... and 
Froude had turned such wonderful somersaults in religious professions 
that he would, at that time, have done more harm than good.' 


1V/Vis 11/3/8. Theee letters are printed by the kind permission of the Lam- 
beth Librarian, Mr. E. GoW. Bill. 

350 A. H. Johnson in D.N.B., Second Supplement, i. 273-5. 

3 Autobiography of Montagu Burrows, Captain R.N. (1908), p. 216. 
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The ten unsuccessful applicants were, for the mest part, men of some 
eminence though of widely differing attainments. R. W. Church's applica- 
tion was forwarded, without testimonials, by Bishop G. H. Moberley of 
Salisbury, because Church was absent on a foreign tour, and it does no 
more than quote the historical writings which he thought were his chief 
recommendation. A similar course was followed by J. A. Giles (1808-84), 
editor and translator of many historical texts. William Stubbs enclosed a 
long list of testimonials from persons as diverse as Archbishop Longley 
of York (whose librarian he was to become at Lambeth), H. P. Liddon, 
W. F. Hook and his rival candidate E. A. Freeman. Most of the testimo- 
nials mentioned Registrum Sacrum, and George Williams, a fellow of 
King’s, remarked that a copy of it ‘had been sent to the Eastern Church’. 
Stubbs’ own letter was formal, though it ended on the characteristic note, 
‘I should not venture to do so (i.e. apply) if I did not believe sincerely 
that I could, in that position, do good service to the cause of truth and 
justice’ and his note of thanks, when informed of Burrows’ appointment, 
has a pleasantly human touch: ‘I have no doubt Captain Burrows will be 
a capital man for the place. Still, I should have liked to get it myself.’ 

J. G. Sheppard, a former fellow of Wadham and headmaster of Kid- 
derminster School, felt it necessary, since this was a new appointment, to 
explain to the electors his conception of the duties it involved and the 
nature of the teaching. 


Briefly, in Modern History, as in all other things, it is needful to begin at the 
beginning. ... I would also add that on the advantage of personal intercourse 
with students, to encourage, advise and generally superintend their studies, it 
would be desirable for the Professor within certain limitationa to adopt the 
foreign plan of receptions, by means of which he might, at his own house, hold 
actual intercourse at regularly recurring periods with all students anxious for 
information and improvement. 


The Reverend J. E. Thorold Rogera, the well-known economist, was a 
formal and uncommunicative candidate, in contrast with the Reverend 
Alexander D’Orsey, a lecturer in English language at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, who had taught James Bryce modern history in Glasgow and 
produced a testimonial from him and from Prince Lucien Bonaparte who 
wrote with fervour about ‘your distinctness and facility in lecturing on the 
English language’. W. W. Shirley (1828-66), the editor of Fasciculus 
Zizaniorum and Royal Letters of Henry III in the Rolls Series, thought it 
important to remind the archbishop that ‘the name of my father Bishop : 
Shirley is not unknown to you’. The application of the Reverend Charles 
Edward Oakley, rector of Wickwar, Gloucestershire (1832-65), is dis- 
tinguished only by his request that his testimonials should be returned 
after the election ‘as I naturally place a high value upon them as the 
autograph letters of valued friends’. 


1This application seems to be unknown to Church’s most recent biographer, 
B. A. Smith, Dean Church, the Anglican Response to Newman (1958). 
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Tt is, however, in the applications of E. A. Freeman and J. A. Froude, 
neither of which is purely formal, that the real interest of this group of 
letters resides. Their unsuccessful applications for this post were already 
known and the reasons for their failure have been canvassed, not only by 
Burrows but by the writers of their obituaries and biographies. The 
letters they wrote are characteristic of their highly individual attitudes to 
the appointment they sought and for that reason have been thought worthy 
of being printed. 

Dorotuy M. OWEN 


Lambeth Palace Library, V [Vis 11|38 
To the electors for the Chichele Professorship of Modern History 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


I beg to offer myself, according to the notice lately issued by the Vice- 
Chancellor, as a Candidate for the Chichele Professorship of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 

I have been a member of the University for twenty-one years, having been 
elected Scholar of Trinity College in 1841 and Fellow in 1845 in which year I 
took my B.A. degree and that of M.A. in 1848. , 

Since 1845, if indeed I might not say from an earlier time still, I have made 
historical study the main business of my life. I have both studied history a» a 
whole, and I have more minutely studied several particular periods in detail, 
relying on original authorities alone. 

In the years 1857-8 I filled the office of Examiner in Law and Modern History 
in the University. 

If I cannot rest my claims on any great published work it is because I have 

felt that I should be wanting to my subject if I ventured on such a work 
before I felt fully conscious of the maturity of my powers and information. I may 
say, however, that I am now engaged upon such a work—the history of Federal 
Government from the earliest times to our own day*—which I trust will not 
discredit the ten years’ study of which its first portion will be the result. 

I can however point to some smaller works as my lectures on the History and 
Conquests of the Saracens, delivered at Edinburgh in 1855 and published in 
Oxford in 1856,* to various papers on early English history read at the meetings 
of the Archaeological Institute and, above all, to my contributions to the 
principal Quarterly Reviews, a list of which I will add at the end of this letter.* 

I beg to enclose a collection of printed testimonials from scholars, both in 
and out of the University, who know me and my writings well. The list includes 
some of the first historians of the age.5 

I think it right to add that I am not resident in the University and that I do 


1James Bryce, ‘Edward Augustus Freeman’, Eng. Hist. Rev., vii (1892), 497— 
509; D.N.B., Supplement (1901), ii. 247, 254. William Hunt and A. F. Pollard. 

2The first and only volume appeared in 1863 (D.N.B.). 

Republished, with a new preface, in 1876 (D.N.B.). 

*Not printed here. ° 

‘A. W. Haddan, Sir Stephen Glynne, Edwin Palmer, William Stubbs, Benjamin 
Thorpe, George Finlay, J. D. Coleridge, Albert Way. 
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not at all seek the Professorship as a source of income + a means of profes- 
sional advancement. I live here on my own property and the six months residence 
in Oxford, which I should have to keep if elected Professor, would probably 
quite congume the income of the Professorship. But I am quite ready, and even 
anxious, to undertake the office with the residence and other duties which it 
involves, both as a natural object of ambition and as a means of doing some 
service to the study to which I have devoted my life. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 


April 28th, 1862. 
6 Clifton Place, 
Hyde Park, 
W. 
May roth. 
Dear Sir, 


I do not send testimonials because I have been so long before the Public and 
my writings, such as they are, furnish sufficient evidence of my fitness or un- 
fitness to be a teacher of Modern History. 

The Archbishop will not, I trust, suspect me of conceit. No one estimates 
those writings lower than I do myself—but Testimonials as I understand them 
are a means by which the merits of persons not otherwise before the world may 
be known: in my case they would be no more than the opinion of this or that 
person on a published book upon which the Electors can pass their own judgment. 

I offer myself as a candidate with no other claim but what may arise from what 
I have written. If there be a question of my character, I have been long 
personally known to the Warden of All Souls. 

With an earnest hope that I shall not be thought wanting in respect to the 
Archbishop and the other electors 

I remain dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. A. FROUDE. 
Felix Knyvett esq. 


Historical News 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH Anglo-American Conference of Historians was 
held at the University of London, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 6, 
7 and 8 July 1961. There were the usual two general meetings and ten 
sectional meetings, which took place either in the Beveridge Hall of the 
Senate House or in the England Room at the Institute of Historical Re- 
search. The total number of enrolments was 430, of whom 111 came from 
the United States of America and Commonwealth countries. At the opening 
meeting, over which Professor H. Hale Bellot presided, a paper with the 
title, ‘On Conciliation with America’, was read by Professor T. W. 
Copeland. 'The closing meeting was addressed by Professor E. F. Jacob 
on ‘Founders and Foundations in the Later Middle Ages’. The various 
sections of the Conference heard papers on the following subjects: ‘The 
Beginnings of Frankish Kingship', by Professor J. M. Wallace-Hadrill ; 
‘The Medieval Ordering of Society’, by Dr. G. Constable; ‘Vita angelica 
or Vita evangelica? Two religious ideals’, by Dr. Beryl Smalley; ‘Wales 
and England: antipathy and sympathy, 1288-1485’, by Professor G. 
Roberts; ‘A City Firm in the mid-sixteenth century’, by Dr. G. D. 
Ramsay; ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth’s Parliamentary Career, 1614-28’, 
by Mr. J. P. Cooper; ‘Tropical Medicine and the British in West Africa, 
1780-1850’, by Professor P. D. Curtin; ‘The Two Faces of Reform, 1831’, 
by Dr. D. C. Moore; ‘British North America and a Continent in Dis- 
solution, 1861-67’, by Professor W. L. Morton; ‘Darwin, Darwinism and 
History’, by Professor B. J. 

On the firat afternoon the Deputy Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Creed, 
received members of the Conference in the Macmillan Hall of the Senate 
House. There were buffet luncheons on the Friday and Saturday, a tea 
party given by the Institute on Friday and the customary dinner at the 
Connaught Rooms that evening. Professor R. A. Humphreys proposed the 
toast of the visitors from overseas and Dr. Louis B. Wright responded. The 
annual garden party of the Royal Historical Society was, as usual, held on 
the Saturday afternoon after the close of the Conference. 

The annual exhibition in the Institute of historical works published in 
the United Kingdom during the last twelve months was larger than ever. 
In connection with the plenary Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
to be held from 9 to 14 July 1962, there will be a more extensive book 
exhibition and a printed bibliography of recently-published works. 
Particulars of the 1962 Conference may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.:. 
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The Third Conference on African History and Agchaeology was held at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, from 
3 to 7 July 1961. As in the previous conferences held in 1953 and 1957, 
copies of nearly roo papers to be discussed were circulated beforehand. 
An interesting novelty was a group of papers prepared by botanists, on 
‘The history of crops in Africa’. Those invited to attend included archaeo- 
logists and historians from universities and university colleges in Africa, 
the British Isles and the United States of America. A whole number of the 
new Journal of African History will be devoted to a report on this significant 


conference. 
+ . . e * 


Another of the regular Franco-British Conferences, organized by the 
British National Committee of the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences, met at Cambridge from 18 to 23 September 1961. The following 
papers were read and discussed: ‘Britain and France, 3000 B.C.—1000 B.C.’, 
by G. E. Daniel; ‘La rupture des relations entre la Bretagne et la Gaule 
romaine au Bas Empire’, by Emilienne Demougeot; ‘Henry II et ses 
justiciers avaient-ila ou non un plan politique dans leurs réformes de pro- 
cédure ?’, by F. Joüon des Longrais; ‘French connections with Scotland, 
1100-1300’, by G. W. S. Barrow; ‘La fluidité de la classe noble en France 
au Moyen Age’, by E. Perroy; ‘Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and 
England’, by R. Vaughan; ‘History and historians in England and France 
in the 15th century’, by D. Hay; ‘Les mouvements populaires en France 
au XVII? siècle’, by R. Mousnier ; ‘Aspects de la crise de 1795 en France 
et dans les provinces belges”, by R. C. Cobb; ‘Le rôle du West India 
Interest dans les origines des Ordres en conseil de 1807’, by F. Crouzet; 
‘A reconsideration of Guizot', by D. W. J. Johnson; ‘Population active et 
structures sociales à Londres au milieu du XIX° siècle”, by F. Bedarida. In 
addition to the readers of papers the French party included MM. A. Aymard, 
J. Bernard, A. J. Bourde, M. de Boüard, M. Lévy-Leboyer and Y. Renouard. 
Several members of the French group were accompanied by their wives. 
They were all accommodated at Gonville and Caius College, where most of 
the British group also stayed. Besides paper-readers the official British party 
consisted of C. A. J. Armstrong, J. S. Bromley, J. P. 'T. Bury, C. R. 
Cheney, A. B. C. Cobban, D. C. Douglas, P. Grierson, E. F. Jacob, 
J. H. Le Patourel, A. T. Milne, E. L. G. Stones and R. F. Treharne. 
A number of other British historians from Cambridge and from other parts 
of the country attended particular sessions of the conference. Generous 
hospitality was given by Corpus Christi College, Gonville and Caius 
College, Peterhouse and several individual scholars. Visits within Cambridge 
and excursions to Bury St. Edmunds and Ely were much appreciated. 


* + + * * * 


The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, started by a group of scitolars in 
1950, is already a well-established institution. Now comeg the news that 
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“a meeting held at King’s College, University of London, on 6 July 1961, 
. decided to form a Society for Ecclesiastical History. The main objects 
. willbe to further the study of the subject and to maintain relations between 
British ecclesiastical historians and their colleagues abroad. 'l'he officers 
of the new society will be President, Professor M. D. Knowles; Secretary, 
Mr. W. H. C. Frend; Treasurer, Dr. Charles Duggan; Chairman of the 
Committee, Professor C. W. Dugmore. The other members of the com- 
mittee elected were: Dr. G. V. Bennett, Professor C. N. L. Brooke, 
Dr. Gordon Donaldson, Dr. R. P. C. Hanson, Dr. G. F. Nuttall, and Dr. 
'T. M. Parker, with power to co-opt not more than four additional mem- 
bers. The annual subscription to the society was fixed at one guinea. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Frend, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
* 


* * * * + 


As announced in the Bulletin, no. 79 (May 1956), pp. 145-6, a new 
edition of J. Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae is being prepared at the 
Institute under the supervision of the Director and an advisory committee. 
It is intended to issue first, probably in eight fascicules, fasti for the years 
1300 to 1541, which will be followed in due course by similar fascicules 
relating to the period before 1300. The first fascicule, Lincoln Diocese, 
1300-1541, has been compiled by H. P. R. King and will shortly be published 
by the Athlone Press. Order forms for this fascicule and for the series as 
a whole are inserted in this number of the Bulletin. Further inquiries may 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Institute. 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. Attention is 
called to the publisher's note to this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as 
possible been corrected and some of the bibliographies have been revised’.] 


Baron, Robert (fl. 1645), i. 1192b. 
Add to sources: G. C. Moore Smith, 
‘Robert Baron, author of Mirsa, a 
Tragedie’, N. & Q., xzxth ser., ix. 
1-3, 22-24, 43744, 61-63, 206. 


Biacklock, Thomas (1721-1791), 
ii. 591a, L 19. Omit ‘never published’, 
1b., L 20. After ‘blind’ add ‘published 
in Poems by the late reverend Dr. 
Thomas Blacklock (Edinburgh, 1793)’. 


Churchill, Arabella (1648-1730), 
iv. 307a, 1.'8. For ‘Wootton Bassett, 
Wiltahire’, read ‘Wootton Glanville, 
Dorset’, (P. N. Dawe, ‘The Dorset 
Churchilla’, Somerset and Dorset N. B 
Q., xxvii (1958), 192.) 


Churchill, Sir John (d. 1685), iv. 
314b, L 22 from foot. For ‘Bradford, 
Somersetshire’, read ‘Bradford Pev- 
erell, Dorset’. (P. N. Dawe, ‘The 
Dorset Churchills’, Somerset and 
Dorset N. & Q., xxvii (1958), 192.) 


Churchill, Sir Winston (1620!- 
1688), iv. 342b, L 4. For 'Nunthorn' 
read ‘Minterne’. (P. N. Dawe, ‘The 
Dorset Churchills’, Somerset and Dor- 
set N. @ Q., xxvii (1958), 192.) 


Drury, Henry Joseph Thomas 
(1778-1841), vi 56a, L 31. For 
‘Fingert’, read 'Fingest'. Ib., L 23 
from foot. For ‘Greek’, read ‘Greek! 
and Latin’. Ib., L 20 from foot. For 
‘1837’, read ‘1841’. Add to sources: 
Venn, Alumni Cantabtigienses, IT, ii. 
342. 


Graile, Edmund (fl. 1611), viii. 
367a, last line. Omit ‘and of this . 
Museum’. 


Robert, M.D. (fl 
1815), viii. 13205, L 16 from foot. For 
' (fl. 1815)’ read '(d. 1837)’. Ib., L 14 
from foot. For ‘became a member . 
before 1781’, read ‘fourth son E 
Robert Harrington (d. 1753) and Jane, 
daughter of Henry Hail, alderman of 
Carlisle, was baptised 26 August 1751 
and entered Carlisle Grammar School 
on 9 June 1760. He was elected an 
honorary freeman of Carlisle on 14 
January 1785 and on 28 September 
1789 married Margaret Benson.” (C. R. 
Hudleston, ‘ Notes on Dr. Robert Har- 
rington of Carlisle’, Cumb. and West- 
mld. Antig. and Archaeol, Soc. Trans., 
N.S. xlvi (1947), 116-25.) b., L 10 
from foot. For ‘was still alive in 1815’, 
read ‘died there in 1837’. (Hudleston, 
ubi supra.) 

Hook, William (1600-1677), ix. 
11736. Add to sources: Albert Mat- 
thews, 'Mastership of the Savoy, 
1658-9’, N. & Q., roth ser., ix. 421-2. 


Hooker, Richard (1554 ?-1600), ix. 
11854, L 33. For'died... husband’, 
read ‘married Edward Nethersole of 
Canterbury on 18 March 1600’, Ib., 
l ax from foot. Delete 'Jone... 
1600”. (N. & Q., gth ser., uud 

Jugge, Richard (fi. 1531-1577), x. 
11115, L 20 from foot. For ‘(fl 1531- 
1577)’, read ' (d. 1579)". Ib., p. 11124, 
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L 9 from foot, for ‘(A 1579-1587), 
read '(d. 1588)’. (N. & Q., gth ser., 
xi. 326.) 


Ligonier, John, Earl Ligonier 
(1680—1770), xi. 11214, L 16 from foot. 
For ‘French Hospital in Shaftesbury 
Avenue’, read ‘French Protestant 
Hospital (La Providence) now (1961) 
at Rochester.’ 


Loftus, Dudley (1619-1695), xii. 
79b, L 13 from foot. For Dd 
County’ read ‘Carmarthenshire’. 


Lowe, Mauritius (1746-1793), xil. 
195b, l. 2 from foot. For ‘28 May 
read ‘7 June’. 


Maclachlan, Ewen (1775-1822), 
xii, 634b. Add to sources: P. J. Ander- 
son, ‘Ewen Maclachlan’, N. & Q., 
roth ser., xi. 150-2. 


Makin, Bathsua (fl 1673), xii. 
835b, L 19. For ‘to her by Mrs. 
Makin’, read ‘by her to Mrs. Makin’. 


Nash, Richard, Beau Nash (1674- 
1761), xiv. 1014, L 4. For ‘3 Feb. 
read ‘12 Feb,’ (O. Goldsmith, Life of 
Richard Nash, p. 234, errata.) Ib., 
L 6. For ‘8 Feb., read ‘17 Feb.’ 
(A. J. Jewers, Registers of Bath Abbey 
(1901), ii. 449.) 


Parry, William (1687-17567), xv. 
390a, l. 14. For '(1687—1756?)', read 
*(1687-1756)'. Tb., L 27, omit 'pro- 
bably' and for 'about' read ‘14 Sep- 
tember’. (Gentleman's Magaxine 
(1807), 1191.) 

Perrot, Sir John (1527 ?-1592), xv. 
9124, l. 27. For ‘St. Bride’s’ read 
‘Golden Grove’. 


Peters, Hugh (1598-1660), xv. 963a. 
Add to sourcea: J. B. Williams, ' Hugh 
Peters’, N. & Q., r1th ser., vi. 221-3, 


^ 
^ * 
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263-4, 301-2, 463-4; vii. 4-6, 45, 84-7, 
123, 163-5; viii. 65, 461-3. 


Pollard, Sir John (d. 1557), xvi. 
60a, L 21. Omit'Hescems . .. 1555’. 
Ib., L 27, after ‘realm’, add ‘He seems 
to have been knighted between the 
making of his first will, 1 May 1557, 
where he is described as “John 
Pollard esq." and of his second will, 
2 August 1557, where he appears as 
“Bir John Pollard, Knight.”’ (N. S 
Q., roth ser., xi. 1.) 


Pollard, Sir Lewis (1465 1-1540), 
xvi. 6ob, L 21. For ‘1540’, read 
*1526'. Ib., L a4 from foot, For ‘in 
1540', read ‘later that year: his will 
was proved 2 November 1526 (P.C.C. 
11 Porch)’. Ib., 1. 17 from foot. For 
‘had’, read ‘is said to have had’. 
After ‘daughters’, add ‘His will men- 
tions only four sons and two daughters’, 
(N. & Q., roth ser., xi. 365.) 


Rainolds, William (15447-1594), 
xvi. 625b, L 22 from foot. For ‘West 
Sussex’ read ‘Suffolk’. 

Rastell, William (1508 ?-1565), xvi. 
748a, L 32. For ‘resigning .. .1563’, 
read ‘but fled to Flandera before 
17 January 1651/2’.(Cal. S.P. Shout 
1558-67, p. 224.) 

Rede, Sir Robert (d. 1519), xvi. 
8175, L 13. Sir Richard Rede (1511- 
1579). For'(1511—1579)', read '(xs11—- 
1576)’. Ib., L 28. For ‘11 July 1579’, 
read ‘ir July 1576’. (Chancery 
Inquisitions, ser. ii, vol. 177, no. 102.) 

Saltonstall, Richard (1586-1658), 
xvii. 7134, L 22. For ‘3rd ser. iv. 157’, 
read ‘and ser, iv. 157’. 

Sharpey, William (1802-1880), 
xvii 1366a, L 35. For ‘Padua’ read, 
‘Pavia’. (Hirsch, Biographisches Lexi- 
kon der Hervorragenden Aertxe.) 


Historical Manuscripts 


MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of calalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date 


of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 
Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Statutes of England, 1327-1438, 
[c. 1440]. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1961, 
no. II.) 

Bacon, Sir Edward: letter to his 
brother Nathaniel, about papist in- 
trigues at Gray’s Inn, etc., 1 July [1574]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. v. 1961, no. 266.) 

List of officers of state, etc., [c. 1580]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1961, no. 2o 
(3)) ` 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester: 
letter of privileges for Sir Elbert van 
Voerst and the village of Putten, 
Utrecht, xo April 1586. (Sotheby & 
Co., 10. iv. 1961, no. 73.) 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester: 
letter to the admiralty of the United 
Netherlands proclaiming Dutch har- 
bours to be free ports, Zutphen, 6 Oct. 
1586. (Sotheby & Co., 1o. iv. 1961, 
no. 74.) 

A report of the conspiracy of Doctor 
Roderigo Lopez, [c. 1594]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 6. vi 1961, no. 20 (2).) 


English after 1603. 

Wyndham, Wadham: Liber parlia- 
mentarius in quo continentur diversae 
disputationes in Curia parliament, 
[17th cent.]. (G. W. Walford, HB/142, 
P- 47, DO. 493-) 

Owen, George, York Herald: roll of 
arma of the peers of Grest Britain, 
[17th cent.] (Phillipps MS. 13529.) 
(Bernard Quaritch, no. 812, p. 63, no. 
892.) 


Taylor, John: ‘Miscellaneous coats, 
crests & pedigrees’ concerning English 
families including Dering, Lucy, Her- 
rick, Cowper, Knevet, Strode, Glap- 
thorne, Gurney, etc., 1632-49. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 13. iii. 1961, no. 597.) 

Contemporary collection of over 80 
poems, verse satires, lampoons, bal- 
lads, etc., mostly relating to the events 
of 1688-9. (Sotheby & Co., 13. iii. 
1961, no. 573.) 

Thornhill, Sir James: diary and 
sketch-book of tour of the Nether- 
lands, 1711. (Sotheby & Co., xo. iv. 
1961, no. 137.) 

Thornhill, Sir James: notebook of 
visit to France, 1717. (Sotheby & Co., 
10. iv. 1961, no. 138.) 

George II: ‘An account of different 
departments in the King’s Household, 
1727 (Sotheby & Co., 8. v. 1961, 
no. 285.) 

Collection of letters and documents 
from the papers of the Napier and 
Eliot families, late 18th-19th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. v. 1961, no. 291.) 

Pasley, Sir Thomas: ‘Observations 
and Remarks taken on board His 
Majesty’s Ship Sibyl’ on a cruise to 
Newfoundland and Lisbon stations, 
[1779-80]. (Sotheby & Co., r3. iii. 
1961, no. 583.) 

Louisa, countess of Albany, wife of 
Prince Charles Edward: 28 letters to 
Count Dimitry Petrovitch Boutourlin, 
1820-23. (Sotheby & Co., 29. v. 1961," 
no. 503.) 

Malcolm, Sir Chaxles: log-books of 
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HMS. Rhin, 1812-15, H.M.S. Sibylle, 
1817-19, HM. Yacht William and 
Mary, 1822-4. (Sotheby & Co., 13. 
iii. 1961, no. 579.) 

Order book of the 4th Division of 
the British army, Spain, 1812. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 8. v. 1961, no. 293.) 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney; log-book of 
H.M.8. Royal Oak, Tartarus and New- 
castle, 1814-17, and letter-book 1812- 
17. (Sotheby & Co., 13. iii. 1951, no. 
581.) 

Newman, John H.: 6 letters to Rev. 
James Bliss about the Oxford Move- 
ment, 1831—36. (Sotheby & Co., 29. v. 
1961, no. 255.) 


European. 

Holland and Netherlands: see Mar- 
tin B. Asscher sale. (Sotheby & Co., 
10. iv. 1961.) 

Louis of Nassau: document granting 
religious freedom for Protestants and 
Catholics, [Breda, Sept. 1566]. (Sothe- 
by & Co., ro. iv. 1961, no. 82.) 

William Y: letter to the magistrates 
of Utrecht proclaiming a day of 
prayer to mark the declaration of 
independence from Spain, 18 July 
1581. (Sotheby & Co., ro. iv. 1961, 
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William I: letter to Henri Gouffier 
concerning the siege of Eindhoven, 
28 March 1583. (Sotheby & Co., 1o. 
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William I: letter to the magistrates 
of Utrecht concerning the German 
auxiliary forces, 23 June 1584. (Sothe- 
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Burch, Cornelius van der: account 
book concerning trade with África, the 
East Indies, Brazil, etc, 1637-74. 
(Sotheby & Co., 10. iv. 1961, no. 16.) 

Minute-book of the general session 
of the States-General of the United 
Netherlands, June 1651. (Sotheby & 
Co., 10. iv. 1961, no. 98.) 

Italy: Papal bulls relgting to the 
reformed congregation of Santa Gius- 
tina of Padua, written by Gregorius 
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de Crema, c. 1437. (Phillipps MS. 
10864) (Sotheby & Co., 11. iv. 1961, 
no. 165.) 

Italy: Statutes of Bologna, c. 1282. 
(Sotheby & Co., 11. iv. 1961, no. 161.) 

British Local. 

Derb.: grant of Stanley Grange to 
John Howe by Henry VIII, 1o June 
1545. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 812, 
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Durham: psalter, French 14th cent., 
adapted and calendar replaced in 
England, probably at Tynemouth 
abbey, c. 1430. (Sotheby & Co., 11. iv. 
1961, no. 123.) 

Northumb.: medical receipt book 
in a northern English dialect, probably 
written in Northumberland, 15th cent, 
(Sotheby & Co., 11. iv. 1961, no. 140.) 

Oxon.: Oxford University common- 
place book containing academic ora- 
tons, letters by members of the 
university, etc., c. 1618-38. (Sotheby 
& Co., 13. iii. 1961, no. 571.) , 

Staffs.: Fynney, William, copy-book 
of calligraphy, including pedigree of 


the Fynney family, 1066-1798, [c. 
1800]. (Sotheby & Co., 8. v. 1961, 


no. 300.) 
Wilts.: accounts of Calne manor, 
1509-10. (Phillipps MS. 10414.) 


(R. C. Hatchwell, Little Somerford, 
[1], p. 6, no. 31.) 

Wilts.: grant of land at Strode, 
1546. (R. C. Hatchwell, Little Somer- 
ford, [1], p. 12, no. 74.) 

Wilte.: list of freeholders, 1638. 
(Phillipps MS. 18591.) (R. C. Hatch- 
well, Little Somerford, [1], p. 9, no. 51.) 

Wilts.: collection of documents 
relating to St. Nicolas’ hospital, 
Salisbury, c. 1656-7. (Phillipps MSS. 
29629, 29651-2.) (R. C.' Hatchwell, 
Little Somerford, [1], p. 16, no. 115.) 

Wilte.: account book of trust fund 
set up on behalf of Jane Abbott of 
Salisbury, 1662-75. (Phillipps MS. 
35344) (R. C. Hatchwell, Little 
Somerford, [1], p. 17, no. 119.) 
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Yorks.: cartulary of the Cluniac 
priory of St. John the Evangelist of 
Kirkby (Pontefract), [13th cent]. 
(Sotheby & Co., x1. iv. 1961, no. 142.) 

Yorks.: cartulary of the priory of 
St. Mary Magdalene of Monkbretton, 
[c. 1529-39]. (Sotheby & Co., rr. iv. 
1961, no. 143.) 

Ireland.  Bethem, Sir William: 
pedigrees of Irish families, 2 vols. 
(Botheby & Co., 13. iii. 1961, no. 588.) 

Betham, Sir William: 'Baronage of 
Ireland’. Collection of pedigrees of 
Irish barons, 3 vols. (Phillipps M8. 
15157.) (Sotheby & Co., 13. iii. 1961, 
no. 587.) 

Cox, Sir Richard: Regnum Cor- 
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cagiense or À glescription of the king- 
dom of Corke, 1687. (Phillipps MS. 
13236.) (Sotheby & Co., 13. iii. 1961, 
no. 589.) 

American. 

George Il: grant of land in Ulster 
co., N.Y., to the Bradley family, Fort 
George, New York, 26 March 1739. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. v. 1961, no. 286.) 

André, John: letters to his family, 
1775-80 (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1961, 
nos. 46-8, 50-52.) 

André, John: journal of the cam- 
paign against the Americans, 25 Aug.— 
20 Nov. 1777. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1961, no. 49.) 
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